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CROMWELL'S STATUE' 


Wuart needs our Cromwell stone or bronze to say 

His was the light that lit on England’s way 
The sundawn of her time-compelling power, 

The noontide of her most imperial day ? 








His hand won back the sea for England’s dower ; 
His footfall bade the Moor change heart and cower ; 

His word on Milton’s tongue spake law to France 
When Piedmont felt the she-wolf Rome devour. 
















L 

7 From Cromwell’s eyes the light of England’s glance 

: Flashed, and bowed down the kings by grace of chance, 
. The priest-anointed princes ; one alone . 

; By grace of England held their hosts in trance. 

8 

“4 The enthroned Republic from her kinglier throne 

. Spake, and her speech was Cromwell’s. Earth has known 


No lordlier presence. How should Cromwell stand 
By kinglets and by queenlings hewn in stone ? 
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Inearnate England in his warrior hand 
Smote, and as fire devours the blackening brand 

Made ashes of their strengths who wrought her wrong, 
And turned the strongholds of her foes to sand. 


His praise is in the sea’s and Milton’s song ; 

What praise could reach him from the weakling throng 
That rules by leave of tongues whose praise is shame— 

Him, who made England out of weakness strong ? 


There needs no clarion’s blast of broad-blown fame 

To bid the world bear witness whence he came 
Who bade fierce Europe fawn at England’s heel 

And purged the plague of lineal rule with flame. 


There needs no witness graven on stone or steel 

For one whose work bids fame bow down and kneel ; 
Our man of men, whose time-commanding name 

Speaks England, and proclaims her Commonweal. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
June 20, 1895, 





THE CONSERVATIVE PROGRAMME 
OF SOCIAL REFORM 


NOTHING has contributed more to the downfall in public estimation 
of the present Government than its failure to deal effectively with 
any of the social problems of the day. The hopes which were held 
out by its supporters at the general election of 1892 could indeed 
never have been realised, because all the Parliamentary time was 
mortgaged from the outset to measures of political change; but this 
fact does not seem to have been appreciated by a great number of the 
electors. The general desire of the people to try what the other side 
can do in social legislation will be one of the most powerful influences 
at work in the coming general election. If it should give a majority 
to the opponents of the Government, their own retention of the con- 
fidence of the people will in its turn depend upon their fulfilment of 
expectations which have been built quite as much upon popular 
hope as upon any definite pledges which the leaders of the Opposition 
have given. They will have one immense and obvious advantage 
over their predecessors. Pledged to no political changes, they can 
devote the whole of their Parliamentary time and the entire energy 
of their administration to the framing, discussing, and passing of 
measures which directly affect the well-being of the people: they 
will not be obliged to put off reform by Royal Commissions, Select, 
Committees, and sham Bills. 

The policy of the Conservative party in reference to labour and © 
social legislation would be guided by constitutional principles, and 
would necessarily proceed along the existing lines of social organisa- 
tion. During the last fifty years solid and substantial improvement 
has taken place in the condition of the people. It would be folly not 
to seek for further progress along the same lines, and to imperil all 
that has been attained by some wild experiment in socialism, con- 
trary to that caution and sobriety of sentiment which has always 
characterised the British people. 

But there are two diseases or disorders of the body politic which, 
though of old standing, have in recent times undergone a new and 
alarming development. They not only obstruct progress, but 
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threaten to destroy the stability of the existing social order. Some 
immediate remedy for them is urgently called for. They are— 

1. Strikes and lock-outs. 

2. The unemployed. 

The first efforts of any administration which is placed in office by 
the next Parliament will have to be directed to the treatment of these 
pressing and dangerous disorders: they have been fully discussed ; 
their symptoms have been studied ; remedies have been suggested ; 
they are ripe for remedial legislation, if legislation can cure them. 


STRIKES. 


The first of these disorders is not so hard to deal with as the 
second, of which it is moreover one of the aggravating causes. The 
task is also made easier by the example of laws existing in our own 
colonies, in American States, and in European countries, many of 
which have been in operation with excellent results for some years. 

Certain of the best organised trades in our own country, such as 
the Cleveland iron-workers and the Northumberland miners, have for 
many years had the relations between employers and employed 
regulated by voluntary joint committees, which have successfully 
dealt with questions of wages and hours of labour, and have main- 
tained industrial peace for long periods. Guided by these precedents, 
the Government should now work out a plan by which the benefits 
possessed by the well-organised industries can be to some extent 
conferred on the general mass of less organised workers. Public 
bodies, local and central, should be called into existence, to impede, 
if they could not altogether prevent, industrial conflicts. Local bodies 
would deal with local disputes, which, though individually small, pro- 
duce a vast aggregate of misery and loss. Central bodies would deal 
with conflicts affecting the great staple industries of the country. 
Authority to create such bodies should be derived from Parliament, 
which should prescribe their general constitution and the funda- 
mental principles on which they should act. The appointment of 
local bodies would be made under schemes prescribed by the Councils 
of counties and the municipal corporations of boroughs, which should 
have considerable latitude in adapting their constitution and pro- 
cedure, and their mode of election or appointment, to the particular 
circumstances of the neighbourhood. The appointment of central 
bodies would be made directly by the Government. The general 
principles to be laid down and observed are such as these :-— 

1. They should be permanent. People object to the intrusion of 
volunteers and to the meddling of a Government department. 
Disputants cavil at the choice of persons to judge their particular 
quarrel. A standing body acquires experience and prestige. 

2. Employer and employed should have an equal voice. They 
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should themselves as far as practicable choose their own representa- 
tives, and should jointly appoint an impartial and judicial president. 

3. They should act with the authority of the law and in the 
name of the people at large. The nation, as well as the parties to 
the quarrel, suffer from a labour war; but the interests of the former 
are little thought of, and it is assumed that its function is only to 
keep the ring, while the latter fight out their quarrel without regard 
to the damage they are inflicting upon the rest of the community. 

4. They should be clothed with sufficient legal power, in the way 
of summoning parties and securing the production of evidence, to 
enable them to discharge the duties for which they are appointed. 

5. Their first effort should be to bring the parties together and 
induce them by mediation to come to a common understanding. 

6. If this failed they should ascertain the facts of the dispute. 
They should publish them to the parties, who are often ignorant of 
them, and to the world. They should add, if they think fit, their 
own judgment thereon. This would bring the disputants to the bar 
of public opinion. A right of appeal in certain cases from the local 
to the central body might be allowed. 

Some of the decisions of these bodies, especially those relating to 
existing contracts of service, would be capable of being enforced by 
the ordinary processes of law in the same manner as the judgments 
of courts of justice ; but most of them would not. The commonest 
ground of dispute is whether future wages shall be raised or lowered, 
and this is one in which neither party can by any possibility be 
coerced into a specific performance of the award. You cannot force 
employers to pay wages they think too high; you cannot force 
workers to accept wages they think too low. Im such a case, when 
conciliation has failed to bring the parties to an agreement, and 
when the influence of public opinion has not induced either to give 
way, it seems impossible to prevent a trial of strength in a labour 
war. But experience has proved that conciliation is effective in 
many cases ; that in others arbitration, backed by public opinion, can 
force the party pronounced to be in the wrong to submit ; and there 
is no reason why these efficacious remedies should not be applied, 
because there is a small residuum of cases for which no adequate cure 
has been yet discovered. 

The first item, therefore, of social reform to which the new Parlia- 
ment should address itself should be the establishment of real and 
effective Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration in trade disputes. 


THE UNEMPLOYED 


The problem of the unemployed is one which Governments shrink 
from taking in hand. Society refuses to recognise the ‘droit du 
travail.’ Machinery to give effect to it is not in existence, and 
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society does not see its way to create it. The tragedy in Paris in 
1848 has taught Governments what the rash recognition of such a 
right, while the State has no work to give, may lead to. But society 
can no longer shut its eyes to the fact that under the conditions of 
modern industry the drunken, the undeserving, and the wilfully idle 
constitute a small part only of the mass of those who are out of work. 
Fluctuations of trade, inventions of machinery, changes of fashion, 
immigration of foreigners, influences over which the worker has no 
control, may take away at any moment the market value of that skill 
which is his only possession, and sink him temporarily or permanently 
into the quicksand of the unemployed. The majority of these victims: 
of the vicissitudes of modern industry may, by a process of natural 
selection, be composed of those who are possessed of less than the 
average diligence and capacity. But they are not all such. Even 
the best are liable to the calamity. Whether the actual number of 
the unemployed is or is not on the increase is a question which our 
existing statistics seem not to enable us to answer; but the rapid 
depopulation of rural districts and the concentration of increasing 
masses of unemployed, half-employed, and sweated workers in great 
cities is an undoubted fact ; and even if the total number is not in- 
creasing the evil is becoming more conspicuous and more dangerous. 

The situation is extraordinary and paradoxical. There is land 
lying waste within thirty miles of the metropolis, capital so plenti- 
ful that the Government can borrow as much as it pleases on 
short loan for 1 per cent. and permanently at less than 24 per 
cent., and labour vainly crying for employment, while society at 
large maintains, at a great cost to itself, but in the most miserable 
plight, this army of unemployed workers in involuntary idleness. 
It is quite true that such a dangerous and diseased state of society 
cannot be remedied suddenly nor by any one specific ; but it ought 
not on that account to be less the object of anxious concern to the 
Government of the country. Remedies have been suggested, some of 
which would at least palliate the existing symptoms ; local authorities 
have displayed invention and resource and a disposition to experiment 
much in advance of the central Government. The latter, instead of 
thwarting, should sedulously promote all schemes for removing workers 
from the ranks of the unemployed which are of such a character as not 
to cause a subsequent aggravation of the mischief. Every single person 
out of work, who is converted into a self-supporting citizen, is a solid 
gain to the community at large. The time has come when the cen- 
tral Government should abandon the policy of irresolution and pro- 
crastination and adopt such definite measures as are hereafter enu- 
merated for the reduction of the numbers of the unemployed. 

1. The general good government of the country, the maintenance 
of peace at home and abroad, the protection of our trade and com- 
merce, the security of property, the opening of foreign markets for 
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our industries, the establishment of public confidence, all tend to 
widen the area of employment and thus to lessen the number of the 
unemployed. 

2. Labour registries for those seeking work have proved a con- 
spicuous success in our own colonies and in foreign countries. Many 
have been established by local authorities in our own country. It is 
an attempt to provide as far as possible for the unskilled and un- 
organised workers those benefits which the best trade unions provide 
for their members. The further development of the scheme is 
arrested by the omission of the central Government to provide a 
clearing house with which the local registries should be in corre- 
spondence. There should.be means for shifting labour with certainty 
and exactness from places where it is not wanted to places where it 
is. To have people tramping about in a land of telegraphs and tele- 
phones ‘in search of work’ is a stupid and unnecessary way of 
demoralising the worker. 

3. The disposition on the part of the local authorities to set the 
unemployed to work should be encouraged as a sound view of that 
which has been their constitutional duty for centuries. But the 
changed circumstances of modern industry require that the powers 
possessed by local authorities for ‘that purpose should be revised, 
and that the principles, the conditions, and the restrictions under 
which the work is to be performed should be clearly laid down by 
Parliament. ‘Those out of work are a burden on society already ; 
they are fed, clothed, and lodged at the expense of the rest. The 
provision for their wants which reaches them is indeed mean and 
paltry, but the cost which society incurs in making it is very large. 
Any plan under which the people supply even a part of their own 
necessities, unless the net cost of it is greater than that to which 
society is already subject, is an economic gain, besides the moral one 
of having an industrious instead of an idle population. The danger of 
throwing other people out of work by competing with the products 
of private industry would have to be guarded against. The industry 
of those in public employment should be directed to making such 
articles or growing such food as would be consumed by themselves 
or by those already supported at the expense of the public. They 
should not make goods for sale in foreign or home markets. Carried 
to its utmost development, the system would be an experiment not 
in Socialism but in Co-operation, under the benevolent supervision of 
a public authority. But in the great majority of cases there would 
be little risk of local authorities trying to carry the experiment 
beyond a very elementary stage. Experience would bring to light 
in ample time the dangers which had to be guarded against. 

4. A considerable proportion of those out of work are not only 
unemployed, but unemployable. Every mental and physical capacity 
which is unused speedily degenerates; and to this law the capacity 
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to do an honest day’s work in any trade, skilled or unskilled, is no 
exception. After a few weeks of compulsory idleness a worker can- 
not recover all at once the full vigour of his former powers, When 
he has once sunk into the ranks of the chronically unemployed, some 
remedial treatment becomes necessary before he can be restored 
again to the industrial efficiency from which he has lapsed. Experi- 
mental labour colonies, which have been established by volunteer 
agencies both in this country and abroad, have proved that a certain 
percentage of social waste can be reclaimed and converted from a 
burden into a support. It is the interest of the State to foster all 
projects of this sort which may be set on foot either by local authori- 
ties or voluntary associations. A comprehensive system for the 
education of the idle and worthless in habits of industry might be 
gradually evolved, just as elementary education grew out of private 
effort. Our social waste might be passed through a process which 
would reclaim a certain percentage of it. 

5. It is to be hoped that the residuum, which being able to 
work will not, or which being unfit to work refuses to be restored to 
efficiency, would be small. When the public is once convinced that 
every honest worker out of employment can be put into the way of 
getting work, it will be prepared to treat this residuum with whole- 
some severity. It will no longer be permitted to prey upon the com- 
passion of the charitable, to live in idleness upon the ratepayers, or to 
wander about the country at the cost of the public. It will become 
the object of such an amount of coercive restraint as may be neces- 
sary to break off its habits of indolence and vagabondage, and will 
receive from public authority such compulsory training in industry 
as may convert a portion into self-supporting citizens, and prevent 
the more incorrigible from being a standing annoyance and danger 
to the community. 

Such an active policy of removing the insecurity which hinders 
the development of our industry, and of encouraging and enabling 
local authorities to find public employment for the best of those out 
of work, schools of industry for those willing to be reformed, and 
houses of wholesome correction for the wilfully idle, would lessen the 
evil and danger of the unemployed whilst the world was looking for 
some.means to bring about the permanent extinction of the class. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 


There is one danger which hangs over the most prosperous worker 
all his life long, that of having his capacity to earn wages cut short 
by accident. He may be changed in a moment from the bread- 
winner and support of his family into a helpless burden upon it for 
months, or even for the rest of his days. It is true that he may 
protect himself against some part of the pecuniary loss arising from 
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such a disaster by insurance. But accident is the last of the ills of 
life against which mankind thinks of insuring: it is not so common 
as sickness ; it is not so certain as old age. Modern industry, with its 
applications of steam and electricity to every sort of operation, exacts 
its annual toll of life and limb. The killed and wounded and their 
families, so far as they are incapacitated from maintaining themselves, 
have now to be supported in some fashion or other by the rest of 
society. It is desirable that the burden from which the community 
at large cannot shake itself free should be fairly and evenly adjusted. 
In a few cases the loss falls upon the Friendly Society of which the 
victim is a member ; oftener upon the benevolence or sense of justice 
of the employer in whose service he has suffered; in many cases 
upon the savings of his family or friends, which the poor apply with 
such touching generosity to each other’s necessities; sometimes 
upon public or private charity ; and in the last, which is frequently 
the only, resort upon the ratepayers, in the shape of the relief of the 
infirmary and workhouse. 

Justly this inevitable destruction of life and limb in the pro- 
cesses of modern trade and manufacture is part of the costs of 
rendering the service or of producing the article, and should be 
reckoned and paid for as such. It is just us much a matter to be 
taken into account in determining price as the consumption of 
material or the destruction of instruments of production. 

The most convenient and effective arrangement for society to make 
is to cast, in the first instance, the responsibility upon the capitalist of 
providing the necessary compensation to the workers and their fami- 
lies, and to leave him to recoup himself by an adjustment, of which the 
amount would be infinitesimal, of wages, profits, or prices, as the con- 
dition of his particular industry may require. The injured worker 
would thus look to his employer for the indemnity which ina clumsy 
and unequal fashion society now allots to him ; and if neither wages 
nor profits will bear the minute reduction which the extra cost would 
entail, some trifling increase of price will have to be paid, as it ought 
to be, by the consumer for the service rendered or for the article 
purchased. So far as we can judge from the statistics of foreign 
eountries—we have no reliable statistics of our own—about one-fourth 
only of the accidents which occur in the processes of modern industry 
are attributable to negligence. A measure like that proposed by the 
Government two years ago, the effect of which was to make the 
employer liable merely in those cases in which negligence on the part 
of his servants could be proved, is a wholly inadequate remedy. Every- 
body who has had any experience of courts knows the difficulty, the 
expense, and the uncertainty of proving negligence even where there 
is not the slightest moral doubt of its existence. But even if proof 
were in every case certain, the workers, as to three-fourths of the 
accidents to which they are exposed, would be no better off than they 
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are now. The law of liability, in the shape proposed by the 
Government, was actually enacted in Germany some years ago, 
and after a fair trial was abandoned by general consent, because 
of the costly litigation and universal dissatisfaction to which it 
gave rise. A Bill should be proposed to the next Parliament 
giving every worker a right to receive compensation from his 
employer for all accidents which befall him in the prosecution of 
the duties of his employment, unless they are caused by his own 
misconduct. A scale of compensation for various degrees of injury 
and disablement, according to the rate of wages received, might 
be specified in a schedule, instead of being left to the fluctuating 
caprices of judges and juries. From such a complete right to com- 
pensation as this no contracting out is necessary, and none should 
be allowed. The right is conferred not only for the sake of the 
worker himself, but for that of society at large, which would other- 
wise be unequally and unjustly burdened by his maintenance. If the 
worker were permitted, in consideration of some immediate advantage, 
to renounce his contingent compensation, he would in reality be 
selling not his own rights, but those of society. He is not ina 
condition to guarantee that, in the event of accident befalling him, 
he will not become a burden to the public, upon whom, if the 
employer is released from his liability, the loss will ultimately fall. 
In the case of a partial scheme of indemnity, like that of the Govern- 
ment, there is plausible ground for contending that some power of 
contracting out should be allowed. Prudent workers must make some 
provision for the three-fourths of the accidents in respect of which 
their employer cannot, under the proposed law, be made liable. If 
they form a solvent association which secures to them compensation 
for all accidents, it is hard to prevent such an association from selling 
their partial rights against their employer for an adequate contribu- 
tion to their insurance fund. Indeed, a law forbidding contracting 
out could, if both employers and employed wished it, be easily 
evaded wherever a sound and solvent society for insurance against 
accident was established. All that would be necessary would be that 
the employer should receive, in exchange for a subscription to the 
insurance fund, an indemnity from the society against all claims for 
compensation which were made upon him by any of its members. 
He would be then in virtually the same position as if the individual 
members of the society had contracted with him not to prosecute 
their legal rights. 

The rival Conservative programme is thus complete, as against 
partial, indemnity. Under the former the employers, because pay- 
ment comes through them, would have the strongest interest in making 
use of every safeguard that could be invented ; and the workers, 
though nothing can protect them against all risk, would be relieved 
from the dread of financial ruin as the consequence of an accident. 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE STATE 


The measures which have been already discussed tend to diminish 
the number of the poor and relieve society from the burden of their 
maintenance. But it will be a long time before poverty is extinct, 
and the character of the Poor Law and of its administration will for 
generations to come be an element of great influence in Social 
Reform. That Poor Law Relief should be made so unpleasant as to 
deter people from applying for and accepting it is a very sound 
general principle, but it requires discretion in the application. A 
system which has no terrors for the vagabond and the loafer, but 
frightens the helpless widow and punishes the veteran of industry, is. - 
not satisfactory as a deterrent ; while a reduction of relief, produced, 
not by diminishing the numbers of the idle, but by cutting off the 
assistance to which the young, the helpless, and the aged are justly 
entitled, is not a form of economy that can be commended. 

Without making any fundamental change in the Poor Law and 
its administration, for which public opinion is not yet ripe, great 
reforms could be effected by changes in the law which involve no 
new principles, and by the use of a little more common sense in its 
administration. Such reforms specially affect— 

1, The children. 

2. The sick. 

3. The aged. 

The condition of Poor Law children has fundamentally changed 
for. the better since the days of Oliver Twist; but we are still far 
from the universal recognition of the doctrine that it is the duty of 
the State to turn the children for whom it has become responsible 
into virtuous and self-supporting men and women, and that what- 
ever expense may be necessary for the performance of this duty is 
the truest economy in the end. Among the maxims that need to be 
impressed on authorities, central and local, are these :— 

1, The interests of children should not be subordinated to the 
object of using them as a deterrent to keep their parents off the 
rates. To put a young family on the back of a tramp is seldom 
effective as a cure for his vagabond propensities; and a method 
which, in a futile effort to extinguish an old pauper, runs a pretty 
certain risk of manufacturing half a dozen new ones is repugnant to 
political economy and common sense. Let society use any other 
means at its disposal for afflicting able-bodied paupers; children are 
too precious and too important to the community to be expended 
for that purpose. 

2. Parents who cast upon the public the duty of maintaining 
their children ought not to be allowed to retain unchallenged their 
parental authority. In London workhouses children are to be found 
who have been maintained for more than a year by the ratepayers, 
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and have neyer found their way into the district schools. On the 
morning of the periodic day when children are drafted off to the 
schools the parent discharges himself and family, and re-enters in 
the evening, when the children are gone. [Every child which 
becomes chargeable to the public should become the ward of 
some public authority, empowered, under proper restrictions and 
conditions, to prevent the parents from injuring the child. In 
colonies and foreign countries in which such a system has been tried 
it has proved most efficacious not only in benefiting those who have 
become children of the State, but in inducing parents to provide for 
children at home and not throw them upon the public. In com- 
parison with our plan of tying children as deterrents round the 
parent’s neck it has proved infinitely more effective. 

3. Nature and experience both declare that the proper place in 
which to bring up a child is a family. The best thing the State 
can do for a child, for which it has become responsible, is to find a 
family in which it can be brought up at the expense of the State ; 
in some colonies and foreign countries State children are even 
boarded out on this principle with their own widowed mothers. 
Children reared in an ordinary family become lost in the general 
population ; as they are watched by public authority, their food, their 
clothes, their lodging, their schooling, are rather above than below 
the average of those by whom they are surrounded; and as the 
foster parents are selected as the best of their class, the child of the 
State has a rather better chance than others of securing parental love 
and support. In the manufacture of good men and women the cost 
of the process is a very unimportant element of consideration. If 
boarding out were the most costly way of bringing up children, it 
would be good economy for society, if it were also the most efficacious, 
to adopt it; but trials in various countries under varying conditions 
have proved that of all ways of bringing up children it is by a long 
way the cheapest. 

4. Ifa child cannot be placed in a real home, the next best thing 
is to make for it an artificial one as like a real home as can be con- 
trived. The Sheffield guardians, after having surmounted all the 
difficulties and obstacles placed in their way by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, have established a system whereby children chargeable 
to the rates are dispersed about the town in small houses, rented by 
the guardians and widely separated from one another. In each of 
these a dozen children, of both sexes and various ages, under the charge 
of an artificial mother, are lodged, clothed, and fed, like the children 
of an ordinary worker’s family; they attend the elementary schools, 
Sunday services, and children’s entertainments of the neighbourhood. 
Local intelligence has, with scant encouragement of the central 
authority, devised other methods of giving to the children of the 
State some of the advantages possessed by those brought up in 
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ordinary family life. Distinctive uniform has been abolished ; work- 
house children have been sent to share with others the common 
instruction of the elementary schools ; institutions have been broken 
up into blocks, containing smaller numbers maintained as a separate 
family. The nearer the approach to family life the better has been 
the result on the health, intellect, and morals of the children ; in no 
case has the cost been greatly increased; in most it has been 
materially diminished. 

5. Of all methods of bringing up children the worst is to collect 
them together in hundreds in great barrack schools. Their health 
suffers: ophthalmia is ever present, and can only be kept in check 
by rigid quarantine and costly apparatus for washing ; ringworm and . 
other skin disorders are rife ; contagious disease, whenever it obtains 
an inroad, spreads with frightful rapidity. Their intellects suffer: 
in spite of the regularity of attendance, and the discipline out of 
school from which they are never free, their scholastic attainments 
are vastly inferior to those of the children in common elementary 
schools. Their characters suffer: modesty, self-respect, and self- 
dependence are uncultivated. They miss that best part of education 
which is given by the incidents of family life. They have nobody who 
loves and cares for them, for what guardian or superintendent, how- 
ever benevolent, can love a thousand children? They are turned out 
into the world as helpless as the chickens from an incubator. But 
the buildings, the staff, the contractors, and all the vested interests 


gathered round such institutions exist and form a strong passive 
obstacle to any reform that would prevent the machine from grinding 
on. The interest of the ratepayers demands its destruction. If the 
apparatus for turning out men and women which they have bought 
and paid for is inefficient and produces disastrous results, it is better 
to throw it away than to go on using it. 


THE SICK 


It is obviously the direct interest of society that workers who 
are disabled by temporary sickness should be cured as quickly as 
possible and restored to the ranks of self-supporting citizens. Society 
has got the burden of the sick already upon its shoulders. They 
have to be somehow cared for and maintained by those who are whole. 
But the demand upon society is much increased, the comfort of the 
sick diminished, and their recovery retarded by the lamentable 
defects in the organisation of medical relief. There is here a wide 
field for reform, legislative and administrative. Besides medical out- 
relief and workhouse infirmaries there are the hospitals for those 
who are able to beg letters of recommendation from the subscribers ; 
there are free dispensaries connected with the Church and religious 
bodies ; there are clubs and societies of every degree of respectability 
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and solvency—all liable to overlap. A lady resident in East London 
informed me that she once knew a man who was attending fourteen 
doctors at the same time. The man died. 

Sickness is such a common incident of life that everybody should 
make provision against it. In Germany people are compelled to do 
so by law. In our country a large proportion do it spontaneously 
through the agency of Friendly Societies and clubs. On the other 
hand neither humanity nor self-interest permits society to abandon 
those, who while in health have in this respect neglected their duty, 
to languish unaided in sickness. Our State has so entirely given up 
the theory that it is the duty of every citizen to rely for aid in sickness 
upon his own providence as to declare by law that medical relief does 
not pauperise, and that the recipient of it is entitled to all the rights of 
an independent citizen. The logical outcome of such a doctrine is that 
society should provide free medical advice and treatment for all who 
think fit to apply. By a better organisation of existing institutions 
even this could be effected not only without throwing any additional 
burden upon the public, but probably with some alleviation of that 
which it has already assumed. 

But whatever opinions may be held as to the expediency of the 
State carrying out in practice the free medical relief to which it has 
committed itself in theory, there can be no two opinions as to the 
duty of maintaining such public institutions for the sick as do exist 
in a state of complete efficiency. There are some workhouse 
infirmaries which compare favourably with the best hospitals; but 
there are many, as appears from recent reports in the British Medical 
Journal, in which there is no trained nurse at all; in many there is 
no night nurse; in most the nursing staff is composed of pauper 
inmates, wholly unfit for the duty. There is no service of nurses 
recognised by the Local Government Board. The nurse is placed at 
the mercy of the matron, who is generally her inferior in education 
and character. In many unions, both in London and the country, 
the buildings are antiquated or imperfectly adapted to modern 
requirements by patching; there are no baths, no hot and cold water 
supply, no sanitary arrangements, no children’s wards, no classifica- 
tion, no screens, no surgical supplies. In many the wards in which 
the sick have to pass the whole of their time are shamefully over- 
crowded, The master and matron of these, as of other Poor Law in- 
stitutions, are often wholly incompetent for the difficult duties they 
have to discharge. The Local Government Board inspectors having 
eyes see not, and having noses smell not ; no special qualification or 
training for their duties is required of them, and they might go on 
visiting infirmaries till doomsday without discovering their defects. 
Inspection by women has not been attempted. All this inefficiency is 
the result of the ignorance and apathy of local authorities, seconded 
by the indifference and incapacity of the Local Government Board, 
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Much of it is the result of ill-judged efforts at economy, by persons 
who seem unaware that economy of this sort is more costly in the 
end than the most reckless extravagance. 


THE AGED 


In the case of children and of the sick an appeal can be made to 
those selfish interests of society which are involved in the proper 
education of the former and the speedy cure of the latter, but in the 
case of the aged it is only justice and mercy that can be invoked. 
They have finished their life’s work, and can be of no further direct 
advantage to society. They are of little use for the purpose to which 
they are now applied—examples, to terrify the young into making 
independent provision for old age. Men and women in the vigour 
of youth are little disturbed by the contemplation of the discomforts 
endured by the aged in the workhouse. For centuries the people of this 
country have undertaken the maintenance of the destitute aged ; and 
the conditions of modern industry are such that the great majority 
of the workers, who live long enough, have to end their days as 
pensioners upon society. In their case, as in that of the children and 
the sick, it is no new liability which it is proposed to impose upon 
the people. The aged are now maintained by the rest of the commu- 
nity: the only question is whether their public maintenance can be 
given to them in a pleasanter shape, without unduly increasing the 
burden upon their neighbours. It is undoubtedly possible even at 
present rates of wages for men and women between eighteen and 
twenty-five years of age to make provision for old age, and if marriage 
could be postponed till this had been done it would be a great benefit 
to the community at large. But that is just the time of life when 
nobody thinks of destitute old age except as a very remote and un- 
certain calamity ; and although no effort should be spared to inculcate 
the duty of thrift and provide facilities for its exercise, it is utopian 
to expect that any premium which the State could offer, by augment- 
ing the provision voluntarily made, would be sufficient to induce the 
young generally to embrace a system of insurance against old age. . 
What is most wanted to stimulate such insurance is not subsidies, 
but security. In rural districts in particular the spectacle of old 
men who have subscribed for pensions to clubs which have become 
insolvent, and who have therefore to go to the workhouse notwith- 
standing their early thrift, is the great obstacle to insurance. The 
richer classes are protected by the laws to which life assurance 
offices are subjected ; the poorer classes stand in much greater need 
of protection against the risk of entrusting their savings to clubs and 
societies which are financially unsound. 

But all schemes for old-age pensions partly subscribed by the 
people themselves are too late for the existing aged and for the 
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survivors of the generation now in middle life. Their lot might be 
improved in two ways— 

1. By better classification within the workhouse itself. Many 
local authorities are desirous of trying such experiments in this 
direction as with the sanction of the central authority are already 
within their legal powers. These experiments should be encouraged 
and not thwarted. There is no justice in treating all alike, irrespec- 
tive of their antecedents and character. There is no reason for 
subjecting godly men and women, whose only fault is that they are 
desolate and helpless, to the blasphemies and indecent language of 
the common pauper. 

2. The experiment of State pensions for the aged might be tried. 
The chief objection to such a system is its cost. But by placing the 
age at which the right to a State pension should accrue high enough, 
and by making the conditions sufficiently stringent, the cost could 
be kept within any limits that were thought right. If the title to a 
pension depended upon the applicant not having for a long antece- 
dent period been chargeable to the public, a new and powerful motive 
for keeping off the rates would come into operation. The commu- 
nity would retain full power to lower the age, and to relax the condi- 
tions, according to the results of the experiment. It might even 
prove less costly than maintenance in a workhouse. 

It thus appears that a reform of the Poor Law in the direction 
of better treatment of the children, the sick, and the aged may be 
effected on sound Conservative principles, with advantage not only 
to the persons immediately concerned, but also to the community at 
lage. Bringing up the children of the State in homes real or arti- 
ficial, so as to make good men and women of them, will enure to the 
benefit of the next generation. The social problems with which it 
will be confronted will be the more easily solved. Organising medical 
relief and making public hospitals and infirmaries available and 
effective for the cure of the destitute sick will lessen the burden that 
has to be borne by the existing community. And the classification of 
the aged in workhouses and a system of State pensions for the 
. veterans of industry is not a mere piece of sentimental benevolence. 
It is justified by a profound regard for the permanence of our social 
progress. Western writers seldom refer to Chinese civilisation unless 
to scoff at it. But it has one excellence in which it is unique. 
Ancestors are not only worshipped when dead, but are reverenced while 
still alive. To the last moment of their lives they remain the che- 
rished and honoured heads of their families of children, grandchildren, 
and great-grandchildren, And it has also another peculiarity, in 
which it is unique. Compared with our ephemeral Western civilisa- 
tions, its days have been long in the land. 

Joun E, Gorst. 
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THE IRISH FIASCO 


On the eve of a general election, the time has come when the policy ~ 
and action of the Irish party in the House of Commons since the 
deposition of their leader, the late Charles Stewart Parnell, should 
be passed in review, and when a definite opinion can be formed as to 
its success or failure. 

For three and a half years that party has had a free hand to 
shape its own course and the future destinies of Ireland—possibly 
even the future of the United Kingdom itself. How has it acquitted 
itself? How has it shaped those destinies? Is Ireland nearer to 
or farther from Home Rule than ever? These are questions of the 
deepest interest, of the utmost importance. 

In order to understand clearly and precisely the policy of which 
Parnell was the embodiment and representative, if not absolutely 
the creator, it is necessary to glance briefly over the principal in- 
cidents of the Home Rule movement. That movement may, I 
think, be dated from the Home Rule Conference which was held in 
Dublin in 1873, at which a series of resolutions was passed formulat- 
ing the demands of the then Irish party, of which Mr. Isaac Butt 
was the leader. No definite pronouncement was there made as to 
the future parliamentary action of the Irish party; but not long 
after, namely in February 1874, the Nation newspaper, one of the 
organs of the party, set forth clearly and concisely the position which 
the Irish National party ought to take up, and the policy which it 
ought to follow in Parliament, 


There is not a member elected in the three kingdoms who does not know that 
the National party in Parliament holds the destiny of Ireland in its hands. 

There is not one so dull as to fail in comprehending the political situation, and 
the exact position which the Home Rulers can—nay, must—occupy. 

Mr. Giladstone’s term of office is virtually at an end; Mr. Disraeli steps into 
power instead. The men now pledged to the Home Rule cause can be absolute 
masters of the situation. The Tories must cease to govern whenever the Home 
Rulers will it. The Whigs in turn can hold the reins of government only by suf- 
ferance of the Home Rulers. In the nice poise of the two great British parties no 
ministry could live six months with sixty members ready at any moment to inclinethe 
scale on either side. Legislation must become a sheer impossibility under such cir- 
cumstances, until the necessary arrangement between the two countries, sanctioned 
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by the National Conference at the Rotundo, is completed. It rests, therefore, with 
the men who have pledged themselves to that arrangement to make its completion 
an accomplished fact. 


These sentences were written while the country was in the 
throes of the general election, and a year or so before Parnell 
entered Parliament. The policy set forward in them, however, was, 
on that occasion, doomed to disappointment. Some fifty-nine 
members were returned as Home Rulers of a more or less heteroge- 
neous character. But the elections generally went decidedly in 
favour of the Conservative party, which was returned to power with 
so large a majority as to be completely independent either of the 
opposition or the support of the Irish party. For that Parliament 
at any rate, the Irish Home Rule or National party failed to 
attain the position it coveted, and from the English point of view 
it was in one, and that the most important, way a quantité 
négligeable. 

Six years passed before another general election took place. In 
the meantime, Butt had died, and Parnell had risen into fame, and 
was rapidly becoming the recognised leader of the Irish Nationa! 
party both in Parliament and in the country. During the agrarian 
agitation of 1879, and during the electoral struggle of 1880, he 
had in various speeches explained and placed his policy on record, 
and declared the means by which he intended to secure his objects. 


One passage from a speech which he delivered at Cork in March 
1880, when he stood for that city, should be specially quoted, as he 
himself refers to it, time after time, in later years, and quotes it as 
the great pronouncement of his policy. 

‘That is your charter,’ he once said of it. And on another 
occasion, ‘it was a pledge, the platform upon which the whole 
future of Irish independence depended.’ 


And now Ireland has a chance such as she has not had since the Act of Union 
united the Parliaments, although not the hearts, of England and Ireland; and I 
ask you, are you going to throw away this chance, as every chance that Ireland 
has ever had has been thrown away? We feel confident that we can gain for 
Ireland the right of making laws on Irish soil, laws for Irishmen and for Ireland. 

But the only condition on which we can do this is that we have men to help 
us who will be independent of any English political party—men who can be trusted 
and relied upon to vote against any English government, be it Whig or Tory, that 
refuses to do justice to Ireland. 


And in the course of the contest he further said : 


I think it is of very little importance what government we have to face, or 
what is their view of politics. The Irish party ought to be determined enough 
and strong enough to wrest justice from any English government. . . . This is the 
key to the position. You can compel justice to Ireland from any English govern- 
ment, provided you send men of determination and integrity to represent you. 


Once more, however, was the Irish party disappointed. The 
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general election again resulted in the return of one party by so 
large a majority as to make it independent of Irish support, or 
indifferent to Irish opposition. This time the Liberals were 
returned to power in such numbers as to make them masters of the 
situation. 

Three hundred and forty-nine Liberals were returned, as against 
only 243 Conservatives and sixty Home Rulers. The Irish National 
party did not, therefore, hold any balance—had not any deciding 
vote in the House of Commons, 

In 1885 came another general election. In the intervening 
years vast changes had been made in the Constitution; the Reform 
Act had been passed extending household franchise to residents in 
the counties ; and almost a wholly new distribution of Parliamentary 
seats had been effected. 

And now, Parnell’s hope and Ireland’s hope was nearly realised. 
Three hundred and thirty-five Liberals were returned as against 
249 Conservatives, whilst eighty-six Home Rulers were sent to the 
Imperial Parliament. There was an exact tie. It was true that 
the Home Rulers did not quite hold the balance, but they went very 
near it—so near, in fact, that Mr. Gladstone, once more Prime 
Minister, after having declared that ‘it would not be safe for the 
Liberal party to enter on the consideration of a measure in respect 
of which, at the first step of its progress, it would be in the power of 
a party coming from Ireland to say, “ Unless you do this, and unless 
you do that, we will turn you out to-morrow,”’ adopted the unsafe 
course, and introduced a Home Rule Bill in 1886. 

So far, then, Parnell had triumphed, and it was a marvellous 
triumph. He had, in fact, compelled Mr. Gladstone to concede 
Home Rule to Ireland. But neither he, nor Mr. Gladstone, nor 
both combined, were able to compel the House of Commons to con- 
cede Home Rule ; still less were they able to compel the electorate to 
concede it. The Bill introduced by Mr. Gladstone was rejected. 
An immediate appeal to the country was made, and a general 
election took place. A huge wave of indignation with the Liberal 
leaders swept over the country ; 316 Conservatives were returned, 
and seventy-eight Liberal Unionists, or 394 in all, in opposition to Mr. 
Gladstone, Home Rule, and Parnell, whilst only 191 Gladstonians 
were returned, and eighty-five Home Rulers, or 276 in all. 

Once again, therefore, the hopes of the Irish party were defeated. 
They had increased their party in Ireland, but even so large a 
party as eighty-five did not hold the balance between the two great 
British parties, and the Irish party was practically powerless. 

And now I must go again to Parnell’s own words for the declara- 
tion of his policy in the ensuing years, while Mr. Gladstone was out 
of office, and powerless to further the cause of Home Rule in 
Parliament. Speaking at an entertainment given him by his 
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colleagues at the Westminster Palace Hotel in June 1889, he 
said :— 

I pledged myself that I would hold myself aloof from all English party combi- 
nations—from all English parties—until an English party arose which would con- 
cede to Ireland the just rights of the Irish people, and enable her to obtain for 
herself those just rights in an Irish Assembly in Dublin, 

That time has since come about when an English party—a great English party 
—under the distinguished leadership of Mr. Gladstone has conceded to Ireland 
those rights, and has enabled us to enter into an honourable alliance—honourable 
and hopeful for our country, honourable for that great English party—an alliance 
which, I venture to believe, will last, and will yield permanent fruit, and result in 
a knitting together of Great Britain and Ireland in a true and real union. We 
are happy—and Ireland is happy—that this time has come when we can shake 
hands with Englishmen, with the consciousness that in doing so we sacrifice no 
principle or hope for the future of our country, and with the belief that Ireland, as 
she has trusted us in the past, both in Ireland and wherever the Irish race exists, 
will be justified by the results of the future in that trust which she has honoured 
us by extending to us, 


It might, at first sight, appear that this policy was at variance 
with the earlier policy of independence of all English parties, but a 
moment’s considera‘ion shows that this was not so. Rather was it in 
strict accord with that policy; for though Mr. Gladstone had been 
defeated in the appeal to the country on his Home Rule Bill, he had 
not abandoned Home Rule ; he was, in fact, determined, on the very 
first opportunity, again to make the attempt to obtain Home Rule 
for Ireland ; and the Irish party, secure in the certainty of his inten- 
tions, and powerless for any independent action, had no reason, no 
cause, for keeping aloof from him or independent of his party. 

Whilst affairs were in this condition, the Damocles sword, long 
hanging over Parnell’s head, fell, with fatal effect. 

The proceedings in the Divorce Court in November 1890 dis- 
closed to the world the scandalous private life which Parnell had 
been leading, and the disclosure was fatal to his position in Parliament, 
and as leader of his party. The storm which quickly began to rise 
culminated in the well-known letter from Mr. Gladstone to Mr. 
Morley of the 24th of November in which he expressed the con- 
clusion at which, after using all the means of observation and 
reflection in his power, he had himself arrived. It was, that, ‘ not- 
withstanding the splendid services rendered by Mr. Parnell to his 
country, his continuance at the present moment in the leadership 
would be productive of consequences disastrous in the highest degree 
to the cause of Ireland.’ And he went on to say: ‘I think I may be 
warranted in asking you so far to explain the conclusion I have given 
above as to add that the continuance which I speak of would not 
only place many hearty and effective friends of the Irish cause in a 
position of great embarrassment, but would render my retention of 
the leadership of the Liberal party, based as it has been mainly upon 
the prosecution of the Irish cause, almost a nullity.’ 
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It is unnecessary to enter into any details of the proceedings 
immediately consequent on this letter. For several days the Irish 
party met in Committee room No, 15 at the House of Commons, and 
there discussed the situation, Parnell himself presiding. Ultimately, 
on Saturday, the 6th of December, forty-five of the party withdrew, 
adjourned to another room, and there passed a resolution declaring 
that Parnell’s term of chairmanship of the Irish Parliamentary party 
was terminated. They elected Mr. Justin M‘Carthy as chairman, and 
they proceeded then to pass another resolution to which I wish to 
direct special attention. It ran as follows :— 


We hereby solemnly renew our adhesion to the principle in devotion to which 
we have never wavered, viz. that the Irish Parliamentary party is, and always 
must remain, independent of all other parties ; and we further declare that we will 
never entertain any proposal for the settlement of the Home Rule question, except 
such as satisfies the aspirations of the Irish people. 


For a while Parnell strove to resume his old position as leader of 
the Irish people, if not of their Parliamentary representatives. But 
success was not to come to him again, and his unexpected death in 
the autumn of 1891 finally closed the struggle which he was making. 
The Irish were to be led or misled by other hands than his, to be 
guided or misguided by other brains. 

Some nine months passed without any further important incidents. 
But then great events occurred. The existence of the Parliament 
had been drawing to a close, and in July 1892 a general election 
took place. 

The result was startling. After twenty years of persistent effort 
the long-hoped-for, long-striven-for object of the Irish National party 
was realised. They had gone near it in 1885, they had actually 
attained it in 1892. For the first time in their history, they were 
complete masters of the situation, arbiters of the fate of Ireland 
and Great Britain. They held ‘the key to the position.’ 

Three hundred and fifteen Unionists had been returned, and 274 
Gladstonians, while they themselves had eighty-one members, all 
Home Rulers, though there were some differences between them. 

Neither Gladstonians nor Unionists, therefore, could carry on the 
government for a day without the aid and approval of the Irish 
party. Both English parties were accordingly absolutely at its mercy. 

The party to whom, naturally, the Irish party gave its support 
was the Gladstonian party, which was pledged to make a fresh effort 
to carry a Home, Rule Bill. With the Unionist party its only 
alliance could have been but the temporary one for the purpose of 
turning the Government out if it did not give full satisfaction. It 
behoved the Gladstonian party, therefore, to fulfil its promises ; and 
so, when the session of 1893 opened, Mr. Gladstone took the earliest 
occasion he could to produce his new Home Rule Bill. 
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While the Bill was under discussion in the House of Commons 
the subservience of the Government to their Irish taskmasters was 
plainly manifest, and concessions to the Unionists were withheld 
solely because they were unpalatable to the Irish party; and on one 
occasion—not a very critical one—the Irish party voted against the 
Government, just as a sort of warning of what might happen in a 
more serious matter if the Government showed any want of 
thoroughness. 

But it is undesirable to go into details, for details only tend to 
obscure what I wish to bring into distinct prominence, namely, the 
great broad facts. 

Satisfied or dissatisfied with the Government scheme, the Irish 
party were quite prepared to accept it. They would take as much as 
they could get, and trust to their enlarged powers for getting more 
afterwards ; for, as Mr. Sexton very indiscreetly said, ‘ the presence in 
this Parliament of eighty Irish members, a number which had been 
found sufficient to initiate an Irish constitution, would be found 
sufficient to protect an Irish constitution, when it was given.’ From 
which indiscreet utterance we may quite fairly infer that the eighty 
members would be quite sufficient also to initiate and to obtain such 
further concessions towards Irish independence as the Irish party 
might at any time wish. 

The Bill, after only a small part of its provisions had been dis- 
cussed in Parliament, was forced by ‘gag’ and closure through the 
House of Commons, and sent to its fate in the Upper House; and 
the Lords earned an unwonted popularity, and placed the country 
under a deep obligation to them, by rejecting it. 

Instead of forthwith appealing to the country, the Government 
took the line that the House of Lords had no right to dictate or force 
a dissolution, and accepted their defeat, contenting themselves with 
vague threats against the Lords. Parliament was adjourned for a 
short holiday, then reassembled for the consideration of two important 
English Bills, and sat right away on till March 1894. 

- Before the session closed, almost the gravest disaster that could 
happen to the Irish party occurred. Mr. Gladstone, their sole great 
English champion, the one man who, it was thought, was capable of 
persuading the British people to concede Home Rule, resigned his 
position as Prime Minister and retired into private life. 

.And now came the hour of trial for the Irish National party, the 
very crisis of its fate. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 5th of March. On the 12th of 
March it met again, with a new Prime Minister, Lord Rosebery. 

At a meetiog of the Liberal party held at the Foreign Office on 
that day, Lord Rosebery said that he and his colleagues remained 
pledged to the policy that. Mr. Gladstone laid down, and to the 
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measures alluded to in the Queen’s Speech of January 1893. ‘These 
measures still remain with us; they remain an exposition of the 
Liberal policy of this time, and for some time to come, and the 
Cabinet. have no intention of receding from any of them.’ 

The Queen’s Speech, however, which was delivered the same day, 
contained no reference to Home Rule. Evidently it was being 
relegated into the future. How dim and distant that future was, 
was to be made clearer before very long. 

In the debate on the Address in the House of Lords, Lord 
Rosebery rather airily said: ‘ We omitted all mention of the Home 
Rule Bill because, unlike last year, it is not our intention to propose 
a Home Rule Bill in this session of Parliament.’ 

And then he made a rather startling statement : 


The noble Marquis (Salisbury) made one remark on the subject of Irish Ilome 
Rule with which I express myself in entire accord. He said that, before Irish 
Home Rule is conceded by the Imperial Parliament, England, as the predominant 
member of the partnership of the three kingdoms, will have to be convinced of its 
justice and equity. That may seem to be a considerable admission to make, because 
your lordships will know that the majority of English members of Parliament 
elected from England proper are hostile to this measure. But I believe that the 
conviction of England in regard to Home Rule depends on one point alone, and 
that is the conduct of Ireland herself. 1 believe that if we can goon showing this 
clean list of agrarian crime ; if we can point to the continued harmony of Ireland 
with the great Liberal party of this country; if we can go on giving proofs and 
pledges that Ireland is entitled to be granted that boon which she has never ceased 
to demand since the Act of Union was passed—I believe that the conversion of 
England will be of no slow or difficult character. 


Not very encouraging this to the ardent Home Ruler. Nor was 
much more encouragement given in the House of Commons. There 
Sir William Harcourt said : 


They would not appeal to the country until they had placed before the country 
the whole plan and scheme of the Liberal party—disestablishment, local veto, and 
the other bills which are enumerated in the speech from the throne. . , . Home 
Rule hung up has been a far better thing than coercion enacted. What has im- 
proved the condition of Ireland? What has led to a better feeling? It is the 
faith and the hope which exists in the breasts of the Irish people that the great 
Liberal party is true to their faith and will adhere to their pledges, and that they 
will do all that in them lies to give effect to that policy of self-government to 
Ireland which is the great legacy our great leader has left us—the hope and belief 
that Home Rule is coming. 


Mr. Redmond interrupted with the very pertinent question, 
*When?’ ‘That, sir,’ replied Sir William, ‘ does not depend on me 
alone, The hon. member can himself, if he chooses, very much aid 
in that decision. If he will help us we will helphim. We have done 
much to help him and his friends, and I think we have some right 
to expect that they will help us.’ 

Had Parnell been alive, and still the leader of the Irish party, one 
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can imagine the scene that would have ensued. He would have told 
the Ministers that it was not his intention to allow Home Rule to be 
postponed ; he would have availed himself to the full of the chance 
which made him practically dictator, and he would have driven them 
from office if they refused to comply with his demands. 

What actually occurred was, however, quite different. Mr. T. 
Harrington expressed his disappointment at Home Rule being indefi- 
nitely hung up, and warned the Government of the consequences. 
‘ They did not ask that the Bill should be introduced now, this year, 
but they asked when it was to be introduced.’ 

And Mr. J. Redmond said : 


We recognise the fact that, as the Home Rule question stands at this moment, 
we cannot in Ireland hope to have it carried into law without another general 
election, and without a verdict [being given in its favour by the people of these 
kingdoms. But the one thing we were afraid of was, that that appeal to the con- 
stituencies would be indefinitely postponed, and while indefinitely postponed the 
Home Rule question would be put on the shelf, and shifted back from the position 
of urgency to which it had been raised by the labours and sacrifices of the late 
Mr. Parnell, and that Ireland would find, as the necessity in the minds of English- 
men for considering this question disappeared, that the chances of obtaining a 
settlement of it would recede altogether from their views. 


And he wound up his speech by saying: 


All I have to say in conclusion is this. If it be the plan of the Government to 
put this question conveniently on the shelf for the next three or four years, and to 
go on quietly and smoothly here with English bills, just as if no Irish question 
were clamouring for settlement at your doors, just as if Ireland were prosperous, 
contented, and happy; and if it be their belief that Ireland will acquiesce in that 
view and maintain this peace, and order, and tranquillity which they desire, I think 
that they will find that they are living in a fool’s paradise. For my part I have 
no doubt whatever in my mind that, as soon as the Irish people realise that this is 
the programme of the Liberal party, a spirit will arise in Ireland which will make 
the government of Ireland by England at all—on the predominant partner theory 
at any rate—an absolute impossibility ; and for my part, if this is the programme 
of the Liberal party, the sooner that day comes, in my opinion, the better. 


This and no more, at least nothing material more, from even the 
extremer section of the Irish party; whilst the other section, the 
great bulk of the party, sat silent. 

This, then, was how this great independent Irish National party 
acquitted itself in the hour of trial, in the supreme crisis of its fate. 

Had that party, once its members read the Queen’s Speech, and 
heard from the mouths of Ministers that Home Rule was indefinitely 
shelved—had they, then and there, refused to be hoodwinked and 
deluded, and boldly acted up to the principles of the resolution of 
independence of which they made a parade just after their deposal of 
Parnell, how different would have been the future of Ireland! The 
opportunity which for many a weary year had been looked forward 
to, which had been long striven for, had at last come—the hour of 
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triumph, if the leaders had the courage to seize it; for the govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom was at the mercy of the Irish party. 
Absolute and complete masters of the Parliamentary situation, they 
held in their hands the fate, not alone of the existing Ministry, but 
of subsequent Ministries. Only one word, and they could have forced 
the Government again to bring in a Home Rule Bill, or to retire; 
for the Government could not have existed a week without Irish sup- 
port. There was, moreover, the greater inducement to act with 
vigour and decision then, because the pendulum of public opinion 
had not yet swung back against the Gladstonians, and the probabili- 
ties were that, at a general election at that time, neither Unionists 
nor Gladstonians would be returned with a sufficient majority to be _ 
independent of the Irish vote; so that after the election they would 
still have been the deciding power in the State. But in the hour of 
trial they were wanting. They failed to strike the blow which, to 
use an Irish phrase, would have liberated their country; they made 
‘the great refusal.’ No specious reasoning, no vehement or indig- 
nant declamation can get over this one clear, unassailable, crushing 
fact. The soft appeals and promises of the Ministers, and the more 
definite assurance of a trumpery Evicted Tenants Bill—trumpery 
when compared with Home Rule-—lulled them into inaction, and 
because of a vague indefinite promise they settled themselves down 
as mere voting items, the docile supporters of the Government. 

Nor did they repent of their conduct, even when the Queen’s 
Speech of 1895 again left out any mention of a Home Rule Bill. 
Again did the Irish party—or, to be more accurate, I should say the 
Irish party minus nine independent members—evince their content 
to sit still, and vote, and support the Government. 

And as time goes on we find support merging into avowed alli- 
ance, and finally, that alliance being defended and gloried in! Just 
a month ago, a Conference of the Irish National League was held at 
Leeds. Mr. McCarthy and Mr. Dillon were there and spoke. Mr. 
McCarthy said : 


Another objection that had been raised to their policy was that they had sup- 
ported a weak Government which was unable to make its proposals effective. . . . 
They had given their assistance to the Government in passing British measures, 
and their conduct in this respect was, he believed, dictated by good sense as much 
as by good feeling—by good feeling surely, because they owed some return to the 
British Liberal party and to the British masses for the services they had done for 
the cause of Ireland; good sense as well, because the increase of the forces of 
democracy in this country was an increase that made for the liberation of their 
country. 


At a banquet in the evening, after the toasts ‘ Ireland a Nation’ 
and ‘ Our Liberal Allies ’’ had been drunk, Mr. Dillon said : 


There was nothing which he was more proud of than the history of the last ten 
years, during which the Irish Parliamentary party had remained solidly and steadily 
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faithful to the alliance with the English Liberal party. That alliance with the 
Liberals had been an enormous step, and, as to those newcomers into the fray who 
would talk of breaking the alliance, he would treat their intelligence with contempt 
and scorn. . . . In his judgment, the present Government had done their best to 
obtain Home Rule for Ireland. . . . The Liberals had been loyal to the compact 
[to give Home Rule], and the Irish Nationalists were bound to be loyal to it also, 
and to make allowances for the difficulties of the Liberals, and sink minor differ- 
ences, , . . The fact was that the policy of Mr. Gladstone still held the field. 


It must be evident, even to the most superficial observer of poli- 
tical affairs, that the circumstances under which Parnell avowed his 
alliance with the Liberals, and those under which Mr. McCarthy and 
Mr. Dillon avow theirs, are totally different. In the former case, 
the Liberals were out of office and powerless. In the other case, 
the Liberals were in office, and could have again introduced the 
Home Rule Bill, had they been so minded. A policy, therefore, 
which was justifiable in Parnell’s case, was absolutely futile in the 
other case. How futile is apparent from the fact that almost two 
years have passed since the rejection of the Home Rule Bill, and 
the Irish party are no nearer Home Rule than they were. 

As a matter of fact, they are further off from it than ever. Cir- 
cumstances have greatly changed with them. The one Irishman 
who could have led them to victory, and whose policy they departed 
from, lies in his grave in Ireland. The one great English states- 
man who might have persuaded the British people into conceding 
Home Rule has quitted for ever the political arena. Unless all poli- 
tical prophets are mistaken, all electoral portents misleading, the 
Unionist party will, whenever a general election takes place, be 
returned to power with a working majority independent of Irish 
support, indifferent to Irish opposition. For years, then, the Irish 
National party will be reduced to powerlessness ; discredited in Ire- 
land by want of success; obtaining ever-lessening support from across 
the Atlantic ; the asserted necessity for Home Rule disproving itself 
more and more as time goes on; the British believers in the cause 
growing more and more indifferent. 

‘One more chance’ for Ireland, the greatest, and, in all proba- 
bility, the final chance, has happily, to use Parnell’s words, been 
‘thrown away.’ 

And to the Irish, so far as any of them really care for Home 
Rule, the cruel part of it is, that the fatal blow to their hopes and 
national ambitions has been dealt by the hands of their own familiar 
friends, their own countrymen. 


HENRY JEPHSON. 





AN OBJECT-LESSON IN ‘PAYMENT OF 
MEMBERS’ 


PaYMENT of members of Parliament having now become one of the 
political questions of the day, it will be useful to investigate how 
such a system works in the self-governing colonies of Australia, 
where it has been in operation for a considerable period. Payment 
of members exists in many foreign countries, but the conditions of 
life are so different from ours that continental examples and experi- 
ences are naturally of very much less value than those obtainable 
from colonies inhabited only by our own race. 

With the exception of the small but rapidly increasing colony of 
West Australia which only lately acquired self-government, all the 
colonies of Australia pay the members of the Lower House. In 
South Australia the Upper House is paid also. The amount varies ; 
formerly the great colonies of Queensland, New South Wales, and 
Victoria paid the same—viz. 300/. per annum—but financial 
difficulties have caused a reduction to 1501. in Queensland, and 
2401. in Victoria. South Australia has remained the same—viz. 
2001. The small colony of Tasmania has also been obliged to reduce 
its payment from 100/. to 75/. New Zealand remains unchanged at 
2401. In addition to money payment, members of both Houses 
have in all the colonies free railway travelling. In Tasmania they 
have also the power of franking letters and telegraphic messages. 
Payment of members of Parliament commenced at the following 
dates: Victoria, 1870; South Australia, 1872; New Zealand, 1884 
(a system of payment for attendances had previously existed) ; 
(Queensland, 1886; New South Wales, 1889; Tasmania, 1890. 

The Parliaments of the different colonies are composed and 
elected as follows: New Zealand (population 672,265), Upper House, 
46, nominated by Government in Council for seven years; Lower House, 
74; manhood and womanhood suffrage. Tasmania (population 
154,424), Upper House, 18, elected for six years, certain property 
qualifications required for electors ; Lower House, 36, property qualifi- 
cations also necessary. Queensland (population 432,299), Upper 
House, 37, nominated by Crown for life; Lower House, 72 ; manhood 
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suffrage, owners of certain property have an additional vote. New 
South Wales (population 1,223,370), Upper House, 73, nominated 
by Crown for life; Lower House, 141; manhood suffrage. Victoria 
(population 1,174,006), Upper House, 48; small property qualifica- 
tion necessary, one-third retire every two years ; electors, 25/. house- 
holders or certain educational standard ; Lower House, 95 ; manhood 
suffrage. South Australia (population 341,978), Upper House, 
24, one-third retire every three years; electors 25/. householders ; 
Lower House, 54; manhood suffrage. West Australia (population 
about 65,000), Upper House, 15, nominated by governor, will in 
future be elected; Lower House, 30; electors, 10/. householders ; 
members of both Houses must own freehold estate, value 500/. or 
annual 50/. 

From the above it will be seen that Victoria has had greater 
experience as regards payment of members of Parliament than any 
other colony ; it will therefore be useful to note what the effect has been. 
in a country which had the greatest natural wealth and mental 
ability of any colony in the Empire, and to see what democracy, 
steadily becoming State Socialism, has brought about; but before 
doing so it will be well to state why it was considered necessary to: 
commence payment of members in Victoria. From 1788, the date- 
of the first settlement in Australia, up to 1851, the affairs of the 
different offshoots of the mother colony (known as New South 
Wales) were all administered from its capital, Sydney ; the discovery, 
however, of the immense resources of Victoria (then designated Aus- 
tralia Felix), about the year 1840 and onward, rapidly changed some 
of the hitherto uninhabited portions of the Australian continent 
into busy centres of human industry, but without railways or even 
roads to connect these places with the seat of government many 
hundreds of miles distant, it was in 1851 judged expedient to 
separate Victoria from the parent colony, and in 1855 self-government 
was granted her. 

Subsequently, in 1859, the northern portion of New South Wales 
was formed into the colony of Queensland, with responsible govern- 
ment. Tasmania, formerly known as Van Diemen’s Land, was- 
detached from New South Wales in 1825, and given self-government 
in 1855. 

New Zealand ceased to be a dependency of New South Wales in 
1842, and obtained complete self-government in 1876. 

The settlement of South Australia, formed by a company in 1836, 
was subsequently raised to the dignity of a colony and given self- 
government in 1856. 

The great gold-fields discovered in 1851 being principally in Vic- 
toria, that colony rapidly drew to itself a large portion of the energy 
and also of the commercial intellect of the rest of Australia, and 
notwithstanding the advantage which New South Wales possessed by 
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having the original capital at Sydney, with the finest deep-water har- 
bour in the world at its very doors, and also the further advantage of 
being in the centre of the best coal-fields of the eastern hemisphere, 
Victoria soon produced a city on the shores of Hobson’s Bay which in 
a few years surpassed in population and buildings the former mother 
city of Sydney. 

With so many energetic, able men who had flocked to Victoria 
from all parts of the world, the formation of a really capable Parlia- 
ment in 1855 was easy, but as the colony gradually extended beyond 
the gold-fields, the difficulty of getting men from the country districts 
before the railways were constructed had to be provided for. The 
representation of the country electorates was gradually falling into the. 
hands of Melbourne men, some of whom were stated to be rather too 
anxious to lengthen the proceedings of paid commissions or commit- 
tees. Hard-working farmers could not afford to give up so much of 
their time without some remuneration; and it was to repay what the 
country members were actually out of pocket that payment of mem- 
bers of Parliament was in 1870 first introduced. Had it been possible 
to restrict the payment to distant country members only, the present 
unsatisfactory state of affairs would have been avoided ; unfortunately 
it was not foreseen that payment-of members would induce men to 
enter Parliament simply for the sake of the money they obtained by 
so doing. 

The question of the payment of members of Parliament had been 
<liscussed in Victoria for some years before 1870, and apparently 
thoroughly thrashed out in all its bearings. There were, seemingly, 
but few objectors to the scheme, and even what may be designated 
as the Conservative element was in its favour; the only fear was that 
too many loquacious lawyers might be induced to compete for seats. 
But after a very few years’ experience the opinions of all thoughtful 
men who had the good of the colony at heart underwent a complete 
change, and there can be no better instruction on the subject of paid 
members than that to be obtained by a comparison of the Victorian 
newspapers of 1870, when the measure was first tried, with those of 
1877, when the first attempt was made to make the payment of 
members permanent, 

Had the Victorian Parliament in 1870 only given proper considera- 
tion to the parliamentary system of the United States, and the de- 
graded position of the paid professional politician there, it is more 
than probable that Victoria would have avoided the introduction of a 
system which has been so prejudicial to her interests; but in those 
days American affairs were probably little thought of in Australia, 
and if we may judge by newspaper statements in this country, those 
people at home who have a financial interest in our great self-govern- 
ing eastern colonies pay far too little regard to the political experi- 
ments which have been so pernicious to Australia, and which some 
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of our advanced politicians are desirous of forcing on the United 
Kingdom. 

Although the great continent of Australia is now in point of time 
only one month distant from England, people here are strangely 
ignorant of almost everything in connection with it, except that it is 
a great wool and gold producing country, where about 32 per cent. can 
be obtained on Government loans. As to the system of government, on 
which the security of their money practically rests, they are content 
to remain in ignorance. The late bank failures, which brought dis- 
tress and ruin to so many thousands in the United Kingdom who 
had been tempted by the promise of high interest to deposit their 
savings in Australian financial institutions, will doubtless cause the 
general public to be more careful about sending money to that 
country ; but surely the condition of affairs in that part of the world 
ought to create some deeper interest than merely a distrust of colonial 
investments, many of which are just as sound as any gilt-edged 
security in England. 

Inquiry is certainly necessary to ascertain the original cause or 
reasons which have brought about such catastrophes. Those whose 
interest it is to suppress inquiry will at once say that over-trading 
(which is a politic expression for bogus trading in land booms and such 
like) is the cause, and that this in time will right itself; but any one 
who will take the trouble to investigate the matter for himself will see 
that the disease from which the colonies are suffering is far more 
deeply seated than the English public is aware of, and that the 
political system of State Socialism towards which the colonies are 
steadily drifting is destroying their commercial vitality. 

Payment of members of Parliament has generated the professional 
politician, who must vote as he is ordered, or lose his seat and salary. 
One need only glance at the debates of the different Parliaments to 
see how unblushingly this is now admitted. The following examples 
are in themselves sufficient to show the social status and ideas of a 
large and increasing number of legislators in the different colonies, 
and how unfit they are to be trusted with the work for which they 
have been elected. In Queensland, for instance, owing to shrinking 
revenue, immense public debt, and general fall in prices, retrench- 
ment in every branch of the public service was being carried out with 
almost ruthless severity ; but members of the Lower House were of 
opinion that, although every one else should be retrenched, they 
ought not to be, and they passed a resolution raising their pay from 
1501. to 3001. Now, considering that the House only sits for five 
months, and that certain expenses are granted as well as pay, the 
original amount was more than ample. This resolution to increase 
their own salaries was carried by thirty-two votes against twenty- 
two, but was eventually annulled through the action of the Upper 
House. Previously to this the Queensland Parliament had given a 
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strange but instructive example of what things paid members can be 
capable of. In 1888 members were elected on the basis of a certain 
payment for each sitting—viz. two guineas per day ; but shortly after 
the House got to work, the members raised their own salaries to 300/., 
and then when dissolution was in sight, and there might have been 
some inconvenient heckling on the subject at the elections, they 
reduced the salaries (of their successors) to 1501. per annum. In 
South Australia, when retrenchment was also being carried out to its 
utmost limit, a clause was inserted in the Public Salaries Bill de- 
ducting 2/, 10s. per annum from the salary of each member. The 
Upper House proposed that the reduction should be 10/., whereupon 
a member of the Lower House gave the following information. 
‘Previous representatives had taught his constituents to cadge and 
beg; no less than ten times in one week he had been called 
out of the House for the price of a meal or for a small loan, and, 
though he was an honest man before he came into the House, 
his honesty would scarcely survive if he were further retrenched. 
Labour members had special expenses in having to dress decently 
and dine in dignity. If the reductions were carried out he would 
have to hawk oranges in Rudle Street, or, sinking to a lower 
depth, would have to bring his luneh into the House itself and boil 
his billy in the lobby.’ The Lower House rejected the proposed 
retrenchment of 7/. 10s. In the words of the Melbourne Argus 
(the 24th of August 1894), ‘the labour members of the South Aus- 
tralian Parliament are prepared to starve the hospitals, reduce the 
municipal grants, abandon the defences, cut down the governor's 
household, and perform surgical feats of retrenchment on the whole 
Civil Service; but they unanimously refuse to abridge their own 
salaries by more than 2/. 10s. per annum.’ 

In New Zealand the Government seems to be of much the same 
calibre as that of the impecunious members in Australia. The 
Minister for Labour last year brought in a bill to restrict immigration. 
No emigrant was to enter New Zealand unless he had 20/. in money, 
married men 30/., with 10/. for each child. Tourists were only to 
be allowed passes for six months, with a possible extension for another 
six months. Before any one landed, a strict medical examination 
was to be enforced, similar to that for an army recruit. Invalids 
who might wish to come to New Zealand on account of their lungs 
were to be most rigidly excluded. Captains of ships were to be held 
responsible for the wealth, health, and previous history of every per- 
son they brought to New Zealand ; it was also proposed that ‘if any 
person, tourist or emigrant, should within one year apply for aid to 
any public institution, the owner of the ship from which such person 
landed shall forthwith take him to the port-whence he came, and 
shall pay to the emigration office the cost of his maintenance which 
has been borne by any public institution, and any expenses incurred 
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by the general Government.’ For certain breaches of the Act, 
the vessel itself is liable to be seized and condemned as a forfeit to 
the State. : 

Sorely pressed as the colony of Victoria has been for the last three 
years, the Lower House there might have been expected to rise 
to the occasion and acquiesce in a large reduction of members’ 
salaries, as proposed by the Government which had just come into 
office to save the credit of the colony. Unfortunately the living of 
too many of the members would seem to have been dependent on 

- their salaries ; and, notwithstanding the promises made at the elec- 
tions, the Ministerial proposal to reduce salaries from 270/. to 2001. 
per annum was defeated. A compromise to take off 30/. was, how- 
ever, accepted ; otherwise another appeal to the ballot boxes might 
have been necessary, and possibly some of these members would not 
have been again returned to Parliament. In August last a proposal 
was brought forward in the New South Wales Lower House to stop 
the payment of members entirely ; but with so many professional 
politicians the motion was defeated: the support, however, given to 
the proposal was much greater than was expected. 

In every profession but politics, a man has to show that he 
has been educated and trained, before he is allowed to make 
a living out of his fellow-creatures; but for the most important 
position of all—that of a legislator—loquacity is apparently the first, 
and in some instances the only, requirement necessary; inability 
even to sign his name, as has actually occurred, does not prevent 
a man obtaining a seat in Parliament. On this subject it may be 
mentioned that it is amusing and instructive to listen to the popu- 
lar agitator in the Park at Sydney on Sunday afternoons, getting 
himself into training for legislative duties. Occasionally a so-called 
labour member shows himself to be a man of natural ability, and 
although his education may have been deficient, he in course of 
time imbibes a certain amount of useful information, and eventually 
sees the folly of the wild theories professed when he first took to 
politics; but this experience is only acquired at the expense of the 
unfortunate colony to which the individual belongs. The fact must 
not be overlooked that these naturally able men are the exception, 
and when their eyes are opened to their previous mistakes and they 
have the moral courage to avow it, such action does not usually meet 
with the approbation of the electors. On the other hand, some 
labour members, whose facility of expression shows that they possess 
a certain amount of ability, are nevertheless content to remain talkers 
and nothing more, and are always doing their best to keep down 
their colleagues to their own ignorant level of everything connected 

with political economy. 

If there is one thing more than another which is necessary when 

a colony is in great monetary difficulties, it is a return of what is 
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known as confidence in matters of finance, and yet. what does one 
of the most influential of all the labour members, one of those who 
helped to bring the present Victorian Government into office, do, but 
propose a repudiation of a portion of the interest in the Harbour 
‘Trust Bonds of Melbourne, which are largely held out of the colony ? 

Every landowner in Victoria is also threatened, the same member 
stating that in his opinion a freeholder only owns the land as far as 
the people may choose to permit, and that the people are always at 
liberty to take such portions of their estates from the occupiers as 
they deem expedient. . 

Another member of the same calibre, and unfortunately having 
an almost equal influence amongst his class, on being told that the . 
selectors (small yeomen farmers, the backbone of the colony) would 
not be able to meet their rents during the present time of severe 
agricultural depression, if they had to pay the proposed new land 
tax, calmly answered, ‘ Then let them part with their land.’ This 
land tax, which would have been the coup de grace for Victoria, 
had been proposed by the present Government and was actually 
passed by the majority of the House of Assembly, but was fortunately 
thrown out by the Upper House. 

When a colony like Victoria finds itself in the power of a class so 
little qualified for legislation, it may well cause Australians to think 
that the time has come to reform their political system and prevent 
the Lower House being monopolised by men such as those referred 
to. Payment of members has brought them into power, and cessation 
of payment is the only way to replace them by more capable men. 
With railways permeating the colonies in every direction, the original 
reason for paying members now no longer exists ; free railway passes 
to country members to enable them to be present for the three days of 
attendance per week during the five months of the session would be 
all that was necessary as regards assistance from the State. This 
system is now being carried out in Western Australia. The framers 
of the constitution of that colony, which only became self-governing 
in 1890, were able to profit by the unfortunate experiences of the 
others. 

That the social and educational status of members of Parliament 
in Australia has steadily deteriorated since the business and pro- 
fessional man has had to give place to the needy professional politician, 
and that the difficulty of finding men with statesmanlike ability, 
especially for matters connected with finance, has very greatly in- 
creased, more especially of recent years since the labour member came 
to the front, is undeniable ; but in justice to this class it must be stated 
that it is not always the bona fide labour member whose proceedings 
the Australians are becoming so ashamed of. A few of these are 
earnest men whose only defect is want of education, but that, unfortu- 
nately for a legislator, is practically a fatal one. The following state- 
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ment by a colonial judge with reference to the members of Parliament 
of a certain colony is instructive : 


A gentleman, who was Premier and Treasurer . . . was an applicant for a 
certificate of discharge from his debts, amounting to 94,066/.; another gentleman, 
who had been Speaker of the Legislative Assembly, sought a discharge from debts 
amounting to 281,0867. Other cases of certificate applications by prominent mem- 
bers of Parliament might be mentioned. In several cases members of Parliament 
have secretly compounded for the payment of large sums ef money. I take from 
the court records the liabilities of some members of Parliament who thus com- 
pounded with their creditors. The amounts are as follows: 27,035/.; 43,0962. 
(first composition); second composition of the same person, 73,557/.; 73,7851. 
95,8897., 548,028/., 1,520,1752.; I need not mention the amount of the com- 
positions. 


That every one who owns property of any description is now most 
anxious for a change is also unquestionable ; but King Demos having 
been placed in power it will be no easy matter to dethrone him, not- 
withstanding the fact, admitted by every one of any position in 
Australia, that the colonies are making rapid strides towards State 
Socialism, which can only be maintained on borrowed money or con- 
fiscated property, and that if a change does not take place their 
future must be anything but prosperous. It is possible that 
even now more than one colony in Australia would benefit by 
investigation on the part of English financial experts with refer- 
ence to the 200,000,000/. public debt of 4,000,000 Australasians, a 
debt which is still being increased. Those financial syndicates in 
London are unquestionably greatly to blame for making this down- 
ward course of the colonies so easy. The bankers who lend the 
money can hardly be aware that in certain cases they are really 
supporting State Socialism. Certainly, when the end does come, and 
come it must in due time if this continuous borrowing is not put an 
end to, the syndicates will not be the sufferers. Taking the colony 
of Victoria, which has tried the system of paid members of Parlia- 
ment longer than any other, let us see what the result now is at 
the present moment as stated in its own newspapers. The colony 
has a little over a million inhabitants, but the public debt now, 
in 1895, is 48,000,000/., with Municipal and Trust debts of at least 
another 5,000,000/.; there is an annual deficit which for the last 
four years totals up to 3,000,000/.; there is a falling revenue; 
deserted wharves ; and a railway system so badly administered that 
it is losing upwards of 1,000/. per day ; whilst the carriers find it pays 
to take all classes of goods up-country by the roads which actually 
run alongside the railways! Trade is so depressed, and there is such 
a want of confidence generally, that the banks are almost obliged to 
decline millions offered to be left on deposit for want of business, whilst 
in the lower classes there is such poverty and suffering that women are 
only too glad to get a chance of making shirts at 2s. 6d. per dozen. 
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Something like 60,000 persons, nearly all men, have left the colony in 
the last three years, leaving behind them about 15,000 empty houses 
in Melbourne alone. No one questions the fact of the country being 
in a stable condition, but producers are taxed almost to ruin in order 
that the manufacturing interests of.the towns may be supported ; 
unfortunately it is with this latter class that the voting power is 
practically supreme ; Melbourne alone contains more than one-third 
of the whole population of Victoria. 

It is now but little over half a century since the Imperial Govern- 
ment presented as a free gift to the inhabitants of the colony the 
whole of the land, which for natural fertility is unsurpassed by any 
other part of the Empire, whilst in certain portions of the province ~ 
nature had stored up more than 250,000,000/. worth of gold, which 
required little beyond manual labour with picks and shovels to dig it 
up. The climate is one of the best in the world, and behind all these 
natural gifts there was the Old Country ready to lend money, if neces- 
sary, at a very low rate of interest, to help the rising colony, but this 
last has unfortunately been more of a curse than a blessing, as it 
produced a fictitious prosperity and reckless expenditure. Railways 
were made in districts where they could never possibly pay, and public 
works of every description on the most lavish and extravagant scale 
were carried out. Wages rose to an absurd height, and speculations in 
which every one was to become rich were undertaken. It will be said 
that the Government of the country ought not to have borrowed with 
such reckless indifference as regards the future. Had former Govern- 
ments been composed of men who understood what political economy 
meant, undoubtedly the financial condition of the colony would be very 
different from what itis at present. Up to 1877, although the number 
of inhabitants (almost 900,000) was not really very far short of what 
it is to-day, the debt of the colony was only 17,000,000/., but in 
that year the thoroughly Radical element succeeded in getting into 
power, and after having passed a Land Tax Bill which was severe in 
the extreme on landowners, it further proceeded to make the payment 
of members a permanentinstitution. Hithertoit had been for the dura- 
tion of each Parliament only, a Bill being passed by both Houses as a 
temporary measure. Nowthepayment of members during the six years 
it had been tried had been found to be decidedly unsatisfactory. The 
general opinion ofall thoughtful men who had the good of the colony 
at heart was, ‘that although, theoretically considered, nothing could pos- 
sibly be more in accordance with reason and justiee than that payment 
of members should produce a number of hard-working, conscientious 
representatives, some of them taken from, and all acquainted with, the 
classes which usually find a difficulty in making known their wants 
and wishes, owing to the inability of those members to live without 
continuous manual labour, the result in reality was quite the reverse ; 
it begat a race of trading politicians, who gained and held their seats 
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on condition of pandering to the popular whim of the hour, and whose 
interest it was to stimulate the public excitement to the utmost, by 
keeping up a perpetual succession of agitations for so-called reforms, 
all appealing to the ignorance and cupidity of the masses, and differ- 
ing from each other solely in their degree of extravagance and folly.’ 
In order to make the payment of members permanent, the Radical 
Government which came into power in 1877 put the money vote for 
so doing in the Annual Appropriation Bill, which was prepared by the 
Lower House, thereby practically taking it out of the jurisdiction of 
the Upper House ; this the latter objected to, and a deadlock in parlia- 
mentary matters was the result. The Radical Government then carried 
out a coup détat, which reads more like an extract from Roman his- 
tory than anything else. The victims on the proscription lists were 
not actually put to death, but they were ruined, which is in the end 
much the same—some actually did commit suicide. The Government 
stated that, as the Upper House had not consented to pass the votes for 
the necessary annual expenditure, great economies would have to be 
carried out, and then proceeded to gazette out of the public service 
scores of men in every department, utterly regardless of the conse- 
quenees. The Gazette of the 8th of January 1878 removed from office 
all judges of County Courts, the Courts of Mines, and the Court of Insol- 
vency ; the Chairman of the Court of General Session, all the police 
magistrates and wardens and every coroner and deputy coroner, to- 
gether with some of the Crown Prosecutors. This meant a complete 
_ suspension of the administration of justice in all but the superior 
courts, where the judges are irremovable except by the action 
of both Houses of Parliament. The engineer and assistant of 
the Victorian Water Supply, the Admiralty Surveyor and his assis- 
tants, the collector of customs, the traffic manager of the railways, 
the engineer in chief and .his secretary of the same department, 
and fifteen of the principal officers in the Department of Public Works 
were discharged. The military and naval forces of the colony were 
also disbanded. The chaos resulting made the Government restore 
the judges and a few others, but a subsequent Gazette added further 
long lists of dismissals from all public departments, making matters 
even worse than before ; such was the general distrust brought about 
that trade and enterprise were paralysed, and it took many years for 
the colony to recover. All this was done to keep the Radical party 
in power by making payment of members permanent. The Governor 
might have declined to sanction such extraordinary proceedings by 
refusing his consent until the matter had been referred to the Colonial 
Office, but this he did not do; it was, however, subsequently referred 
to the Home authorities, and a very decided answer was given which 
was certainly not satisfactory to those who had instituted and sanc- 
tioned these very startling proceedings, but the mischief from which 
the colony for so long afterwards suffered had been done. It may be 
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said that the colonists themselves ought to have put an end to the 
Government ; unfortunately too many votes were dependent on a 
Government which kept up a fictitious rate of wages really on money 
borrowed from England. All the other colonies of Australia being 
producers and not manufacturers are consequently more or less free- 
traders; but Victoria, from its situation and the concentration of so 
many of its inhabitants in Melbourne, endeavoured to become the 
manufacturing centre of Australia, and to carry this out and pay the 
standard wages it was necessary to protect such industries by high 
import duties. But this was not sufficient for the Radical party then 
in office. An Eight Hours Bill and a measure for the prohibition of 
work beyond fixed hours were passed, free education was .also insti- - 
tuted on a scale of startling liberality, although the parents of fully 
half those attending school could well have afforded to pay their share 
of the cost of instruction; but such a contribution even now, in the 
present depressed state of the finances, would apparently be an in- 
fringement of the Socialistic creed that every one should get all he 
could out of the State, as no proposition for payment by those capa- 
ble of doing so has yet been brought forward by the Government. 
At one time the grant for free education amounted to about 1,000,000/, 
—that is to say, to a quarter of the actual revenue. 

The railway accounts being lumped in with the total of the colonial 
receipts give a statement of revenue which rather misleads those who 
do not understand colonial bookkeeping. 

This free education granted to every one was given on true Socialistic 
lines, religious education being most carefully provided against : even 
passages in the ordinary reading lesson books which suggested such a 
thing as an all-ruling Deity being carefully eliminated. There have 
been some slight improvements lately with reference to this subject, 
but alate Minister of Education actually took the trouble to print a 
pamphlet showing why religious instruction should not be given, princi- 
pally on the plea that it might differ from the dogma of the Roman 
Catholics (one quarter of the population), and yet this was brought 
forward when the same Roman Catholics would have nothing to do with 
such mistaken training forthe young. Although religious instruction 
can be carried out in both Voluntary and Board schools in the United 
Kingdom, the Minister of Public Instruction of Victoria took the 
greatest care to demonstrate how ‘ not to doit’ in Victoria. Attempts 
have lately been made to show that Sunday schools and such like give 
religious instruction to half the children of Victoria ; a newspaper 
controversy, however, proved that not above one-third of the children 
in the colony received any religious instruction or training whatever. 
The exclusion of the teaching of history in State schools except in 
the most sketchy manner further assists in depriving the colony of 
those incentives to self-help and pride in the deeds of their forefathers 
which make a nation. Divine teaching and human experience are 
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apparently both considered superfluous by those responsible for the 
mental training of the rising generation in Victoria. 

In the United Kingdom and all other English-speaking countries 
School Boards look after educational expenditure, but in Victoria it 
is in the hands of a Minister of Education ; the teachers have conse- 
quently become a powerful political body, which can exercise no small 
influence at elections and can take care of itself, as was shown at the 
last general election, when civil service employés, including the rail- 
way men, really turned out a Government which proposed to make 
further reductions specially affecting them. The expenditure on 
State schools, even in the present condition of financial depression, 
is between 600,000/. and 700,000/. per annum ; this speaks for itself. 

The railways are also managed on Socialistic principles, which 
naturally are not a commercial success. An able manager was 
obtained from a great railway company in England to put matters 
straight ; but his system and proceedings did not suit the Radical 
element in Melbourne: an agitation was got up against him by the 
leading Radical newspaper of the colony—the only literature ever 
read by the great mass of manufacturing labour—and the Govern- 
ment paid him compensation to go; the result being that already 
stated—viz. that the annual loss in the railways now amounts to 
nearly half a million (annually), that being now the cost to Victoria 
for railway management on Radical principles. 

The same vicious system was also carried out with regard to 
taxation on imports, and, as already mentioned, high duties were im- 
posed to protect the manufacturing interests; speaking roundly, the 
tariff in 1887 was 25 per cent., in 1889 it was raised to 35 per cent., 
and in 1892 to 50 per cent. Unfortunately, however, the most talka- 
tive Labour Member could not reverse what might in matters of 
political economy be almost designated the laws of nature. With a 
restricted market, the workmen very soon supplied more than could 
be consumed, and the result has been, that as duties went up wages 
came down, till at last the leading Labour Member actually declared 
in Parliament that Victoria had become a hell on earth for work- 
men. 

It is instructive to notice that when protection is highest, the 
suffering is apparently the greatest. In the boot-making trade, for 
instance, where there is an import duty of 5s. per pair, wages are 
now so low that 300 workers specially petitioned for assistance to 
emigrate to the gold-fields ; they stated that they were almost on the 
verge of starvation. Coach-making is another instance ofa very highly 
protected trade failing. To assist coach-builders an excessive duty 
was placed on all descriptions of carriages; on broughams it was 
501. each. What is the result to-day? A very good second-hand 
brougham can be bought for 30/. One article is a necessity, the other 
a luxury ; but the effect of the mistaken policy is the same in both, as 
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it is also in the cloth trade and many others, Even in the spirit- 
making trade, where Victoria whisky and brandy are only favoured to 
the extent of 3s. per gallon—costing the State, however, 60,000/.— 
the enterprise is said to be not at all a success. Some protected trades, 
such as sugar refining, pay the fortunate shareholder 10 per cent. as 
well as give high wages to the operatives—all at the expense of the rest 
of the colony. A thorough revision of the tariff in the direction of 
free-trade principles would unquestionably bring relief to every one 
and send the revenue up with a bound, but with Radicalism in power 
the struggle, though commenced, is so arduous as to be almost hope- 
less ; the Labour Member stating apparently as part of his political 
creed that import duties should be imposed not for revenue purposes 
but to stop imports entirely ! 

The descent to the present financial depression was intensified by 
the great strike of 1892. Up to 1889 money flowed in in streams 
from England, wages of every description were at an extraordinary 
figure, landed property had been boomed to an extent which now ap- 
pears incredible, and the prosperity of the colony to an ordinary ob- 
server seemed unbounded. The Trades Hall Council—of which the 
leading Labour Member in the present Victorian Parliament was the 
President—was at the height of its power, and dictated to master as 
well as toman. Not content with regulating the price of wages, it at 
last attempted even to dictate to a shipping company in what vessels 
the different engineers and sailors should be employed. This was the 
last straw. The shipping company declined to be so dictated to, and 
the result was that the Trades Hall Council called out on strike all the 
employés of the company ; this was soon extended to all shipping 
companies and wharf labourers, and finally to the collieries which sup- 
plied the steamers with coal, and, to put pressure on the public, the gas 
stokers were called out, and an attempt made to cause even domesticser- 
vants to follow. Free labourers were employed, and then physical force 
was used to coerce them ; this at last became so threatening that the 
permanent troops as well as the mounted infantry and volunteers 
from the country districts had to be assembled in Melbourne, some 
of the militia at the same time being kept on duty to guard the large 
magazines near Melbourne in which were stored the small arms, 
ammunition, and 600 tons of powder. These decisive measures 
eventually brought the strike to an end, but not before public confi- 
dence and commercial enterprise had received a shock which contri- 
buted eventually to the disasters of the terrible period of bank failures, 
which soon spread to all the other Australian colonies. The un- 
fortunate colliers of New South Wales, who had joined the strike, found 
at the end of it that nearly all their foreign trade was gone, never to 
return ; Japan and India having taken it. 

The Radical party never forgot or forgave the men of the Ministry 
which acted with such decision in calling out the troops, neither 
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have they ceased to agitate for a reduction to extermination, if 
possible, of the military forces which undoubtedly at the time savec 
the colony from very serious disturbances. 

Although Victoria, for the reason mentioned, viz. longer ex- 
perience of paid members than any other colony, has been shown 
as an example of the system, it must not be overlooked that all the 
rest of Australasia—the small colony of Western Australia excepted. 
—is suffering from the paid-member blight, and that until the 
system is altered it is simply impossible for the colonies to establish 
themselves on a sound financial basis, or for Australia eventually to. 
become a great nation. As an example of the short-sighted policy 
of one colony it may be mentioned that rather than allow the sea- 
coast country of the great northern territory which now belongs to 
South Australia, where all the products grown in Ceylon and the 
Straits Settlements could be raised in profusion, to be brought into- 
cultivation by the employment of coolies who alone are capable 
of working in the northern climate, the Labour party in South 
Australia, 2,000 miles away, prefer that the northern territory should 
remain a wilderness. 

Those who have travelled through the Australian colonies know 
well what a glorious land it is, and that as yet only the fringe of its 
resources has been touched, and that if a better political system 
could be established, confidence in Australian undertakings would be 
re-established, and English money would be forthcoming in any 


quantity for investment in a country the equal of which does not 
exist in any other part of the world, and which contains a people 
whom, putting professional politicians, professional agitators, and 
professional unemployed on one side, to know is to remember always 
with esteem and affection. 


ALEx. B. TULLOCH. 





INTELLECTUAL DETACHMENT 


THERE is a certain quality of mind, easier to recognise than to define, 
about which it is difficult to resolve whether it be chiefly innate or 
the outcome of cultivation. It is that which purges the scholar of 
pedantry, saves the soldier from ton de garnison and prevents him 
degenerating into a martinet, preserves the man of affairs from 
becoming a bore, the countryman from growing up a bumpkin, the 
man of the world from hardening into a worldling; indeed, it con- 
tributes greatly to fashioning a man of the world in the best sense of 
that much-misused term. For purpose of analysis and in default of 
a more precise title this attribute has been termed Intellectual 
Detachment. 

It is the reverse of provincialism, yet sometimes it is met with 
when least expected in persons whose station has shut them out from 
that kind of culture which comes from intercourse with all sorts and 
conditions of men. 

An instance in point, though it happened fifteen years ago, has 
remained bright among pleasant memories, though indeed it may be 
thought almost too trivialto record. I was carrying on a personal 
canvas of a county preparatory to my first election to Parliament. I 
arrived on a day at one of the most secluded spots it were possible 
to find in any civilised country—secluded, but not desolate. A rent 
in the long line of cliffs which offer an imposing front towards the 
Irish Channel gives escape at that place to the waters ofa streamlet, 
and affords space for a fertile delta on miniature scale between the 
rocks and ashred of shingle beach. On this delta, which is worked 
as a croft, standsa humble thatched cottage. It was a peaceful scene 
on that calm and bright morning; the spring sunshine was mul- 
tiplied many fold on the broad expanse of sea stretching away to the 
undulating outline of the Irish coast, where the cone of Slieve 
Donnard soars far above all the other mountains of Mourne. 
The grass in this little nook was of most vivid green, streaked 
with russet swathes of a bygone summer’s bracken, and starred here 
and there with the earliest primroses. A charming little oasis in that 
ironbound seaboard, but not without melancholy suggestion in its 
stillness and remoteness from stir of human life. Doubtless it is 
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often the theatre of impressive turmoil in December gales. Howbeit, 
the object of my visit was not scenery, but votes, and the tenant of 
the little croft was soon forthcoming. I explained my mission in 
the usual way, but met with a very unusual reception. Nevercan 
I forget the contrast between the lowly dwelling, the narrow bounds 
of the croft, and the lofty sympathy with which my request was met. 
The farmer, a complete stranger to me, a man apparently between 
five-and-thirty and forty, with a fine, frank pair of blue eyes, smiled 
cordially as he took my hand in his grasp. Nothing unusual so far, 
for hospitality is one of the few virtues with which the most unfriendly 
critics never refuse to credit Scotsmen, but what followed would have 
done honour to an accomplished master of amenity. 

‘ You want to go into Parliament, sir,’ he said ; ‘ well, it’s a fine 
ambition for a young man. You'll see a great deal, and you'll hear a 
great deal, and maybe you'll do a great deal. It’s a fine thing you're 
seeking, and I wish you strength and power to make good use of it.’ 

Now here was a man who must constantly have passed many, 
many days without intercourse with any individuals except the mem- 
bers of his own family, who had his rent and living to make out of a 
diminutive angle of the wilderness, and doubtless had to encounter 
anxiety and hardship at least in proportion to his station, who was 
able nevertheless to throw himself at once into the purpose of one 
whom he had never seen before, and, rising out of his material 
environment as Slieve Donnard towers over his fellow mountains, 
afford a word of generous encouragement to a stranger bent on a pur- 
pose which would seem to be quite apart from his own concerns. 
Perhaps it was the unexpected element in this little incident that 
gave it such an enduring place in remembrance ; perhaps it was the 
encouragement offered to one engaged in an exciting enterprise, for 
does not every young man believe that, in entering Parliament, he is 
setting his foot on the avenue to fame? At all events it serves well 
as an illustration of the grace of detachment. 

Robert Burns occupied a station in life corresponding pretty 
nearly to that of my crofter friend, and it may seem at first sight 
that intellectual independence of surroundings would be one of the last 
gifts attributed to Burns, seeing that the scenes and vicissitudes of 
his own life, or those of his neighbours, form the subject of most of 
his poems. But, in fact, the poetry of Burns owes much of its 
power to the very quality under discussion. He celebrated the 
honest men and bonny lasses of Ayr, and conferred undying lustre on 
the banks of bonnie Doon and the braes o’ Ballochmyle, because he 
knew them well, and the poet can only sing of what he loves, and love 
what he knows. But, then, knowledge is something more than 
common acquaintance, and the right knowledge either arises from, or 
results in, standing aloof and aloft from everyday affairs. It 
has been said that every man has three selves—the man as he 
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appears to himself, as he appears to others, and the man as he verily 
is. It is the same with objects external to the man—each has a 
triple aspect, and it is the property of genius of the power of Burns’s 
to perceive and present such objects free from any passing mood or 
private plight of an individual. Every one knows how common the 
contrary practice is with poets of an inferior order ; how the aspects 
of nature, the brightness of flowers, the murmur of streams, are 
enlisted as exponents of human accident and sympathisers with 
mortal experience. Burns never yielded to this pathetic fallacy. 
Was he in love ? (and he has left it on record that ‘he never had the 
least thought or inclination of turning poet till he got once heartily 
in love, and then rhyme and song were in a manner the spontaneous _ 
language of his heart ’)—was he in love? Then the wind might roar 
in the woods of Craigie, or the sun be bright on yonder lea, the 
scene is described in its true aspect wholly irrespective of his own 
occupation or condition. Again, when the ‘unco tyke lap o’er the 
dyke’ and worried his ‘ hoggie,’' the kind of weather, as usual, is 
mentioned, but only to give vividness to the picture, not as if sensible 
of the misfortune. 


The lee-lang night we watched the fauld, 
Me and my faithfu’ doggie ; 

We heard nocht but the roaring linn 
Amang the braes sae scroggie. 


No wind moaned foreboding, no drooping clouds heralded mishap, it 


needed the sound of a veritable beast of prey to rouse his apprehen- 
sion :— 
The tod replied from off the hill, 
I trembled for my hoggie. 


This is all the more remarkable in one who had had no schooling 
in poetry, no warning against the pathetic fallacy, which pervaded so 
much of the verse of his century. Instinctively he struck the right 
course, and almost the only occasion on which he personified 
impersonal nature was when he resorted to fable in order to appeal 
more forcibly to the lord of a beautiful landscape. In the Humble 
Petition of Bruar Water to the Duke of Athole he confers sensibility 
on the insensible, and makes the stream say :-— 

Last day I grat wi’ spite and teen, 
As poet Burns came by, 
That, to a bard, I should be seen 
Wi’ half my channel dry. 
A panegyric rhyme, I ween, 
Ev’n as I was he shor’d me ; 
But had I in my glory been, 
He, kneeling, wad ador’d me.” 





1 A young sheep before it has parted with its first fleece. 
? The result of this appeal was the planting of that beautiful fir wood which made 
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This conscience of the right relation of man and nature strength- 
ened his verse when he came to deal with real pathos. Burns had 
his own grudge against the ‘unco guid,’ but none knew better than 
he how amply he had earned their censure. It was on behalf of far 
others than himself that he was inspired to pen the noble lines at the 
end of his Address to the Rigidly Righteous :— 

Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman ; 

Tho’ they may gang a kennin’ wrang, 
To step aside is human. 


Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it ; 

What’s done, we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 


This power of freeing himself on the instant, and without apparent 
effort, from self-conscious relation to external circumstance, which is 
such a salient feature in the poetry of Burns, is the same faculty 
which enabled my humble friend of the seaside croft to forget his 
own cares and toils and to enter warmly into the prospects of ar 
enterprise very different from any he could hope to take part in. 

If it is true that the higher levels of literature cannot be reached 
without the habit of mental detachment, it is equally true that it is 
essential to the production of fine art. The noblest expression of this 
has been found in representing the perfect ideal of the human form ; 
to do so, it is necessary to ignore the conventional rules of modesty, 
and present images of men and women in a state such as considera- 
tions of climate, social decorum, and police combine to prohibit to 
fallen humanity. There are those who are for ever unable to recon- 
cile the life school with their notions of propriety, and shudder at the 
thought of young ladies painting from the nude. These can never 
be brought to understand how the mind is trained by artistic disci- 
pline to distinguish the nude or undraped from the naked and un- 
dressed, and how absolutely the grace of the Venus of Milo, the 
energy of the Discobulos, and the unconscious dignity of the Adorante 
prohibit indecent suggestion. Heaven forbid that English maidens 
should be brought to develop the precocious frankness of Marie 
Bashkirtseff; nevertheless in her journal that strange girl gives a 
singular instance of a detached mind, and she enters upon a curious 
piece of analysis upon this very subject. She has been contemplating 
her own undraped figure in a mirror, and indulges in speculation upon 
the source of personal modesty. She is puzzled why, feeling no shy- 
ness at letting her eyes rest upon her own nude form, she should be 
covered with intolerable shame were it exposed to the eyes of others. 
this glen one of the loveliest spots in Scotland’s loveliest county; and it is dolefur 


to record that the autumn gales of 1893, which swept with memorable fury over the 
Tay valley, utterly ruined and laid low the Bruar woodland. 
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She arrives at the conclusion that personal modesty is founded on 
misgiving ; that were any one confident that he or she were flawless and 
of perfect mould there would be no sense of shrinking from the eyes 
of others. Perhaps this explanation will not bear scrutiny ; but that 
a young girl, not devoid of natural modesty, should have propounded 
it, shows that she was at least able to dissociate her mind from pre- 
conceived ideas and the instinct of habit. 

It is not difficult to select from the gallery of the eighteenth 
century another character of genius not less commanding than that 
of Burns, which, though reared in much more promising surroundings, 
suffered not a little from lack of detachment. Two incidents, one 
early the other late, in the career of Edmund Burke, will serve to 
illustrate this. Shortly after Burke had published his Vindication 
of Natural Society, Horace Walpole met him at dinner at the house 
of ‘ Single-speech’ Hamilton. 

There were Garrick (he says) and a young Mr. Burke, who wrote a book in 
the style of Lord Bolingbroke, that is much admired. He is a sensible man, but 


has not worn off his authorism yet, and thinks there is nothing sv charming as 
authors, and to be one. He will know better one of these days. 


The prophecy never was fulfilled. Burke failed to the last to 
throw himself free from the thraldom of the dominant pressure of 
the moment. The finest minds resemble some plants in being 
constituted so as to draw potent properties for good or ill from almost 
any soil, and at the same time afford fragrance and beauty to all within 
their influence. Burke’s genius was not suchasthese, The intensity 
with which his purpose blazed before him blinded him to the respect- 
ability of any views except his own, and paralysed his capacity for 
intercourse with those who differed with him. Thus, at the begin- 
ning of the session of 1791, Fox made some reference to the French 
Revolutionary Government in tenor extremely distasteful to Burke, 
who failed in his attempt to reply at the moment. No opportunity 
occurred until some months later, when, on May 6, the debate came 
to be resumed, All this time Burke had been nursing his wrath, 
and now poured it forth seething hot upon his ancient friend, He 
brought a speech of tremendous vehemence to conclusion in these 
lamentable words : 

It is indiscreet at any period, but especially at my time of life, to provoke 
enemies, or give my friends occasion to desert me. Yet if my firm and steady 
adherence to the British Constitution place me in such a dilemma, I am ready to 
risk it, and with my last words to exclaim, ‘ Fly from the French Constitution !’ 


Here Fox broke in with a remonstrance, saying there was no injury 
to friendship. 


Yes, yes (Burke vociferated), there is a loss of friends, I know the price of 
my conduct, Our friendship is at an end. 


When the House rose that same night it was raining, and Mr. 
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Curwen, a member who sat on the same benches as Burke, offered 
him a seat in his carriage to go home. Burke immediately began 
referring with bitterness to some of the passages in the debate so 
bitterly, that Mr. Curwen hazarded something in a contrary sense. 
* What !’ exclaimed Burke, seizing the checkstring, ‘are you one of 
these people? Let me down!’ 

It is said that Curwen kept his companion in the carriage by 
main force, and that when they reached his house, Burke alighted 
and left him without a word of acknowledgment. 

It would be easy to multiply instances of similar infirmity in 
powerful characters ; it isa more grateful task to refer to proofs of 
blander traits in men whose achievements we have witnessed or read 
of. Among the letters of one who recently and effectively led the 
House of Commons there remains one little missive, wherein is 
sounded a note so melodious amid the harsh clangour of party politics 
as to remind one of a lark’s song in the lull between blasts of a 
tempest. 

It was written by W. H. Smith, only a few months before his 
death, to his lieutenant in the House, Mr. Akers Douglas, the Con- 
servative Whip, and runs in this wise : 


Harcourt asks me to dinner on the 15th of April to meet Gladstone, and I am 
very much inclined to go. Would it frighten our friends ? 


In effect, this dinner never took place; it seems to have been 
thought that ‘our friends’ might have viewed it with displeasure. 
Significant this of the nature of relations existing at the time 
between political parties. 

Smith’s life was one of extraordinary activity. He was wholly 
engaged till well into middle age in the conduct of a commercial 
concern of great complexity and rapid expansion. More wealth than 
he ever expected or desired flowed in upon him. This in itself has 
many times proved a fatal frost to the finer attributes of character. 
When the business had approached its height, Smith was drawn into 
the vortex of parliamentary life, and many a wife, many a friend, 
might testify to the potency of that influence to suck away sym- 
pathy from domestic or social intercourse. Mr. Gladstone has been 
—was, at that time—the most powerful statesman since the death ot 
Lord Palmerston in 1865; more powerful for ill to his country, as 
Conservatives believed, and dreaded as more dangerous than any 
leader since the days of Fox. They feared Mr. Gladstone, and in 
how few minds is there any perceptible frontier between fear and 
hate! Smith was in genius so greatly inferior to Burke that it may 
appear almost grotesque to name the two men in the same sentence, 
yet Smith bore himself in a loftier attitude to his adversary than it 
was possible for Burke to maintain towards Fox. In virtue of his 
faculty of detachment, Smith was able to maintain relations with two 
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Gladstones—Gladstone the accomplished scholar, the repository of 
halfa century of parliamentary lore, the facile, versatile, genial acquaint- 
ance, and Gladstone the reckless opportunist, the unstable demagogue, 
the torch of political war. That Smith possessed a large share of this 
faculty of mind goes to prove that it is to a great extent inherent in 
certain natures, although to some extent it may be imparted or ac- 
quired. That which he had coveted so earnestly in youth, a classical 
education, had been denied to him, and whatever may be urged 
against that particular scheme of education, it has always been 
recognised as quickening the sense of historic proportion and confer- 
ring a large and lofty view of human affairs. ‘I would have you 
learn Latin,’ wrote Hazlitt to his son, ‘because I learned it myself, 
and I would not have you without any of the advantages or sources 
of knowledge that I possessed ; it would be a bar of separation between 
us, and, secondly, because there is an atmosphere round this kind of 
classical ground to which that of actual life is gross and vulgar. . . . 
We feel the presence of that power which gives immortality to human 
thoughts and actions, and catch the flame of enthusiasm from all 
nations and ages.’ 

I have dwelt, as some may think, at undue length on the lesson 
of this letter, because it affords evidence contrary to very common 
experience. Energy concentrated on one pursuit or profession, 
association maintained too exclusively with one set or class of 
acquaintance, often hinders the development of this delicate essence. 
Nor is it commonly recognised in young people ; for, as the acid of 
strong, new wine mellows into fragrant ethers, contributing the 
exquisite bouquet of old liquor, so this virtue is silently engendered 
by the lapse of years. Youth enjoys such innumerable, immeasurable 
advantages over middle and old age that it must not grudge maturity 
of days being claimed as almost essential to detachment. 

And here, at last, we arrive at something likely to serve as a 
distinguishing token between sympathy and detachment—separate 
qualities often regarded as one. Youth abounds in sympathy; 
mordant jealousy, sour suspicion, chill disapproval are the parasitic 
growth of after years. The heir of the ymany-acred earl will go 
bird’s-nesting or trout fishing with a gardener’s apprentice without a 
thought of the gulf interposed by social system ; warmly emulous, 
absorbed in common interest, each contributes to, understands, and 
shares the other’s pleasure; they are like two voices singing in 
unison, in perfect tune and time, each contributing to the volume of 
sound though without enhancing its quality. But as the lads grow 
to manhood, the music must cease unless a more complex power 
can be developed. The strain too often ends in a dying fall; a way 
must be found for harmony to take the place of unison; the two 
lives lie on different levels with widely different aims, and if the 
peer is to have accord with the peasant it must be by means of a 
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sense even subtler than sympathy. Sympathy—not compassion such 
as the strong may feel for the weak, the rich for the poor, the man 
who succeeds for him who goes under, but sympathy of thought, of 
desire, or of sentiment—depends for nourishment on community of 
habits, association, education, age, and a variety of other conditions 
which enable minds to act in unison; but detachment renders a 
man superior to all these accidents. The well-fed man of business, 
stepping down from his front door of a morning on the way to the 
city, may, let us hope he does, feel compassion for the crossing- 
sweeper at the corner of the square, but there is hardly foothold for 
sympathy between men so differently situated. Compassion may 
move the banker to feel some interest in the amount of the sweeper’s 
earnings, and self-interest will spur the squire of the broom to make 
the crossing pleasant for the soles of his patron; but it is the far 
rarer and loftier gift of detachment that can alone give either of 
them insight into the other’s mode of life, and dispose him to be 
interested in his success or patient of his shortcomings. 

To return to the problem referred to at the outset of this paper 
—whether this property is a native gift, the product of culture, or a 
combination of the two—there can be little doubt that it is susceptible 
of development by cultivation. In the whole art of intercourse 
there is no more fascinating trait than that whereby man or woman 
has the habit of giving, or appearing to give, the whole attention to 
the other partner in conversation. Let physicists dogmatise as they 
will, eyes are more than mere lenses delicately connected with the 
sensorium. ‘There is far more foundation for the lover’s fond faith 
that they are the windows of the soul. What difference does it make 
to you whether, when you enter your elderly friend’s house, he grects 
you with his spectacles on the top of his head, in his pocket, or on 
the bridge of his nose? But if his eyes wander, if they look beyond 
you through the open door when he takes your hand, or if he 
stares out in the street while you are telling him something of 
interest to yourself, you have a chilling sense that you have not 
possessed yourself of his attention. How your heart goes out to one 
whose earnest, kindly gaze assures you that for the moment, at least, 
his thoughts are concentrated on your concerns, and your presence is 
the most important fact to his intelligence! Granted that perhaps 
it is only or partly the outcome of good breeding, even so it fails not 
of effect, for at worst it is a graceful form of that most potent of all 
jubricants—flattery. Your whole nature expands to one who presents 
to you such a gracious aspect, and your thoughts find the most 
felicitous expression which your vocabulary is capable of affording. 
Masters of intercourse, men who obtain sway over many minds, have 
the gift thus to detach themselves not only from their own indivi- 
duality in téte-ci-téte, but from hundreds of others who may happen to 
be assembled in crowded rooms, and, in doing so, throw away their 
own selves, but gain the whole world. 
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There is a well-known and nefarious device sometimes resorted to 
by the disturbers of public meetings which never fails in its disastrous 
effect upon oratory, and owes its efficacy entirely to the chilling 
effect of distracted attention. Live sparrows are secretly brought 
into the room, and when the chief speaker is well on his legs 
the wretched birds are released. Immediately the attention of the 
audience is distracted from the business in hand; the speaker may 
be at the most impressive point in his argument, or addressing the 
most heart-stirring appeal to a thoroughly sympathetic audience. In 
a moment all is confusion ; the fiercest and most disorderly interrup- 
tion could not so thoroughly discomfit the speaker ; his hearers’ eyes 
follow the birds flitting from side to side of the room, and the most 
practised orator will find it impossible to proceed until the counter- 
attraction is withdrawn. 

As in public, so in private: we cannot be at our best—we cannot 
even spread out our middling wares—unless the person we are con- 
versing with lets us feel that, for the moment at least, he is so 
far detached from other distractions as to place his attention willingly 
at our disposal. 

Women, be it said with all the tenderness such cold criticism will 
brook, are perhaps more frequent offenders against their own sex in 
this respect than men are towards either men or women. It is such 
a poor thing to find fault, that one is almost ashamed to point the 
finger to one flaw among many graces; nevertheless it is such a 
common one, and, one would say, so easily avoided—one, moreover, of 
which the absence insures such a notable charm—that absolution may 
be hoped for by the male creature who has the hardihood to comment 
on it. Two women pass each other in the street of a provincial town ; 
they are not acquainted, yet it is long odds that one of them turns 
round to look after the other—very short odds against both doing so. 
It is not the gait, or the figure, or the hair of the stranger that has 
attracted attention, it is the dress, and not the person within it, The 
gentle anarchists who are busy organising the debrutalisation of man 
will, of course, attribute this little failing to the vacuity of the 
feminine mind by reason of man’s tyranny in excluding women from 
boards of directors and other intellectual arenas. It may be conceded 
that psychology and betterment are more recondite fields than 
millinery ; but this would be but a dull world, and far uglier than it 
is, if every woman had a soul above chiffons. Odds grenadine and 
tarlatan ! that were a consummation by no means desirable. No, let 
all men who have eyes to see withal, or hearts to lose, set great store 
by the pains bestowed on pretty dressing ; but if one may speak and 
live, the art should be studied with subtler tact than is sometimes 
seen. It should be better concealed ; it is distressing te see a young 
woman’s eyes wandering over the dress of her with whom she is 
talking, for if the mind be engaged in taking note of external detail, 
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conversation ceases to be intercourse, and becomes the crackling of 
thorns under the pot. 

It does not do to speak with encomium of semi-detached couples, 
yet are there moments when frail humanity is driven to sigh for less 
substance in the bonds that rivet a wife’s attention upon her 
husband. Asa rule, a man has as little influence on the lot that 
assigns him a lady to take to dinner as he has had in the choice of 
his own parents. There are exceptions of course, but to allow them 
to become anything else would be fraught with peril of another sort. 
He offers his arm, bent at the inelegant angle prescribed by the 
rules of civilised society, to matron, maid, or widow, at the bidding 
of his hostess. It is no fault of his if he is not the one of the sable- 
coated throng upon whom his fair partner would have laid her 
choice, and she must know that as well as he. He feels no mis- 
giving as to his ability to find conversation enough to fill up the 
intervals that will occur in mastication during the next hour and a 
half, and all goes according to his modest expectation, till soup and 
fish have been disposed of. By that time articulate speech round the 
table has begun to acquire the usual poultry-yard clatter. Our 
friend is well disposed to bear his part in it, but he becomes aware 
of some degree of failure in securing his neighbour’s attention. 
Her eyes move continually towards a certain point near the other end 
of the table, and it is clear that, if she had a dog’s power of pricking 
its ears, hers would be turned in the same direction. Of course, if 
this were a bride or a very young married woman, not a word need 
be said about it ; time may be trusted to work the cure. It happens, 
however, that this dame has been married for more years than there 
are fingers on the hand she gave in wedlock ; her lord, who exerts such 
magnetic influence upon her, has never given her the slightest occasion 
for jealousy; it is clearly unreasonable, then, that she should be 
unable to detach her attention from what he is doing or saying, 
and lend it to the man who is doing his best for her entertainment. 
He has just tried a fresh subject,on which he happens to be in 
possession of something original to say, but it has not elicited any 
immediate response. Her eyes, ears, and thoughts are at the other 
side of the table, and he begins to wish her body was there too; 
only, as he justly observes, in grumbling over his experience to a 
friend, after the ladies have left the dining-room, ‘ she could hardly 
go in to dinner with her own husband, you know.’ After a pause 
she does respond, showing that while listening to what was going on 
down the table, her tympana had received the impression of what 
had been said beside her. The defect arises neither from jealousy 
nor curiosity, nor because the man at her side is boring her, but 
solely because she cannot detach herself from proprietary rights in 
her husband. 

The lack of this power of detachment has become vastly op- 
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pressive in some of the literature of the day, especially in the 
periodicals, The quarterlies, for the most part, maintain a dignified 
standard of impersonality, but the common run of magazine articles 
is too often grievously tinged with impertinent suggestion of the 
quill-driver himself. How different the method of the immortals! 
Whether it was unconsciously or scrupulously, Shakespeare in 
effect kept himself and his affairs so completely out of sight in his 
writings, that there actually exists, one hears, a considerable number 
of grown, educated, and therefore responsible persons who profess 
disbelief in his authorship. 

The most obvious way of suppressing all suggestion of the 
writer’s self or self-consciousness is to avoid the use of the first 
personal pronoun. He can lay about him just as boldly—cut, thrust, 
stab, tickle, soothe with as much certainty as if he were unmasked, 
and indeed with far greater effect on the reader’s nerves. The 
modern journalism of personal paragraphs began in England—did it 
not ?—with the World newspaper, about the year 1870. Even as a 
novelty it had a most distressing effect on the sensibilities of people 
accustomed to a more stately style; it was quickly taken up by 
imitators in other journals, until now the ridiculous affectation has 
become intolerable. Far from suggesting the writer’s easy familiarity 
with the scenes he depicts and the personages he slaps on the back, 
it seems, on the contrary, to let in a draught from the back stairs, 
with whiffs of dripping from the kitchen, and paraffin from the lamp 
room. Readers always invest the personality of a writer with 
imaginary attributes ; to this day there lingers in some respectable 
country houses the impression that all the leaders in the Times are 
written by the same hand—by an august individual in a closely. 
buttoned blue frock-coat, rather high in the collar, and tightly 
strapped trousers, wielding a long plumed goose quill. Shirt-sleeves, 
wooden bréile-gueules, and fountain pens form no part of the picture. 
But the perpetual ‘I, I, I’ of society papers conveys the mental 
picture of a pair of trousers bagged at the knees, a dirty lounge coat 
very shiny on back and cuffs, everything of the writer revealed as 
far as the chin, only the features are masked. 

It is quite true that many excellent narratives have been penned 
in the first person singular, but very few carry the weight of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson. The amazing frankness of Boswell in regard to 
himself is hardly excelled by Samuel Pepys, who is the only man 
that ever succeeded in writing a perfectly honest and, at the same 
time, readable personal journal. Walter Scott’s is quite as readable and 
far more elevating, but there is less in it about Walter Scott than 
any other subject. Boswell and Pepys have succeeded in diverting 
us, though they were both incapable of detachment, Boswell never 
letting us forget that he was the best friend and historian of his hero, 
and Pepys that he was the best friend and historian of himself; but 
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our diversion in their perusal arises from sources which would never 
have been suspected by the writers. Scott’s journal, begun late in 
life, was far more a common-place book than anything else, into 
which random impressions on a many-sided intellect were piled with- 
out any design of showing off what a coarser touch would have made: 
the principal figure. 

Mirabeau’s letters written to Sophie from his prison at Vincennes, 
if the profuse amatory passages are omitted, form a somewhat 
similar running commentary on men and manners. He certainly 
possessed the power of sinking self and surroundings in contemplation 
of human life and passions. Montaigne, on the other hand, delight- 
ful gossip as he is, impresses one as being constantly, though 
gracefully, posed. He certainly owes some of his charm to archaic 
orthography. The first personal pronoun singular, written by him 
ie, has none of the arrogant self-sufficiency of the English capital ‘ I.’ 

Although it really has little to do with securing the quality of 
detachment in literature, it is not a bad principle for a young writer 
to set out with the resolution to turn every sentence so as to avoid 
the use of ‘I.’ It will be found equally remarkable how difficult it 
is to succeed in the attempt at first, and how direct is the gain in 
dignity when the trick has been acquired. The time-honoured 
device of the pronoun in the first person plural, however effective in 
what is uttered from the monarch’s council or an editor’s office, is 
inseparable from ludicrous pomposity in a private scribbler. It is 
really worth considering whether the time has not arrived when we 
might dispense with the capital letter in the nominative singular of 
the pronoun, and render it ‘i, after the manner affected by con- 
scientious agnostics who inscribe the name of God with a small 
g, although it is not known that they pursue the same plan when 
occasion arises to mention the heathen deities. To do so would 
impart rather a mesquin air to some sonorous passages. 

For instance :— 

See what a grace was seated on this brow ! 
Hyperion’s curls, the front of jove himself, 
An eye like mars to threaten and command, 


A station like the herald mercury 
New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill; &c. Ke. 


This would be to give Hyperion a distinctly unfair advantage over 
the cloud-compeller, through the accidental position of his name at 
the beginning of a line. 

So far the subject has been examined chiefly from the point of 
view of what will best insure the objective grace of speakers and 
writers, and the subjective edification of their audience. But followed 
a little further, the virtue of detachment will be seen to be essential 
to the right discharge of the historian’s task. Cold impartiality will 
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not do; that, wedded with acumen, may serve the turn of a judge, but 
an historian has need of far more penetrating powers. It would never 
do, for example, for a judge (let us suppose his name to be Mr. 
Justice William Smith) to be swayed by the echo of Baxter’s pious 
sentiment, and, with his eye on a convicted criminal awaiting 
sentence, murmur to himself, ‘ There, but for the grace of God, goes 
Bill Smith.’ His sentence, if it is to be righteous, must be purged 
of speculative psychology. 

It is otherwise with the historian. Being human, he cannot be 
without predilection, nor, probably, without prejudice; the presence 
of these emotions will redeem his work from the insipidity of the 
Annual Register; but unless he has detachment, which will enable - 
him to probe and diagnose the motives of individuals with whose 
principles he happens to be out of sympathy, and apply the evidence 
furnished to him without regard to his own creed or training, then 
his history will never be more than a partisan record. 

This detachment is, after all, but the pure spirit of philosophy, 
and it is rare indeed that the philosopher will be at the pains to write 
history. He is generally content to deliver his message or remain 
a silent spectator of events. Thomas Carlyle attempted the parts 
of both philosopher and historian, but though the wreaths on his 
urn have lost no freshness of verdure, few would incline to number 
detachment among his attainments. Of a truth, though historians 
are indispensable, we hold them in but scurvy repute. When Sir 
Robert Walpole retired into private life, time hung heavy on his 
hands, and Horace exerted himself to amuse his father. One day he 
offered to read to him. ‘What will you read, child?’ asked Sir 
Robert wearily. Horace suggested history. ‘No, no,’ replied the 
veteran statesman, ‘not history, Horace ; that can’t be true!’ 

Still one might suppose that two chroniclers, however deeply 
saturated with the opinions of one or other party, might be trusted 
in matters of mere fact. How far it is otherwise. Here are con- 
temporary accounts by two different hands of the events of a single 
day in the same city. The extracts are from authorities of some 
repute—‘ books which no gentleman’s library should be without ’"— 
and describe what took place when Charles the Second died and 
James the Second was proclaimed king. 


Burnet. | Echard. 


There were no tears for the last king, All people began now to wipe their 


‘and no shouts for the present one. | eyes, and to dry up those tears they 


| had so plentifully shed. 


What remains to be said on behalf of a craft which can arrive no 
nearer the truth than by telling lies on each side of it? It is to be 
deplored that some harmless vent might not be found for writers who 
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cannot purge themselves of partisan spleen, like that devised of old 
for the aristocrat Ghibellines, who were trained to cut fruit at 
table crossways, while the democrat Guelfs were careful to slice it 
lengthways. 

The first lesson to be learnt by a man who would bring the full 
weight of his influence to bear in intercourse, written or spoken, with 
his fellows is to shake himself clear of the fetters of rank and wealth 
in whatsoever degree he may possess them, and of occupation or 
profession, of whatsoever kind or degree of dignity it may be. He 
must, in short, stand clear of his milieu. 

‘But I can never forget that Iam a gentleman,’ says one with 
some asperity. Will you be good enough, sir, to define what is a 
gentleman? Does the term imply a member of a county family ? or 
one with a comfortable balance at his bank? or one who can afford 
to pay others to clean his boots? or one who is not obliged to work 
for his living ? 

Or is a gentleman a product of education—that is getting nearer 
the mark—or, shall we not rather say, the outcome of training ?—for 
education is a term too often used where instruction were the more 
apt expression. Education is too commonly regarded as exclusively 
a matter of the head, and its purpose as being to fill the head rather 
than to form it. Yes! a gentleman is trained, not born; it is the 
ideal fruit of education in the true sense, and it happens that those 
to whom daily food and lodging are not matters of pressing anxiety 
are most generally exposed to the influences which refine and stamp 
the gentleman. But in measure as pride of lineage or station, 
fastidious exclusiveness or belief in caste, affect a man’s conduct or 
bearing, so far is he from having achieved detachment, so much short 
does he come in the attribute of a gentleman. 

The outspoken ways and caustic sayings of Dr. Jephson of 
Leamington, celebrated in the forties and fifties, have furnished the 
kernel of many anecdotes. One day he was called on by one whom 
Brantéme would have called une grande dame de par le monde—the 
Marchioness of . Having listened to a description of her 
malady, the oracle pronounced judgment : ‘ An egg and a cup of tea 
for breakfast, then walk for two hours; a slice of cold beef and half a 
glass of madeira for luncheon, then walk again for two hours ; fish 
(except salmon) and a cutlet or wing of fowl for dinner, with a single 
glass of madeira or claret; to bed at ten, and rise at six, &., &c. 
No carriage exercise, please.’ ‘ But, doctor,’ she exclaimed at last, 
thinking he was mistaken in his visitor, ‘ pray do you know who I 
am ? Do you know—ahem—my position?’ ‘ Perfectly, madam,’ was 
the reply; ‘I am prescribing for an old woman with a deranged 
stomach,’ From which it is clear that it behoved this exalted lady 
to cultivate detachment as the preliminary to a return to health; to 
regulate her life without any reference to her rank in the peerage, 
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her station in society, or the number of carriage horses in hér 
stable. 

It may be objected to this advocacy of detachment that, were 
that quality more universal, patriotism would dwindle towards extinc- 
tion. We are approaching very tender ground here, for it is neces- 
sary to be conscious of the boundary between patriotism and parti- 
cularism, not easily to be defined. It would not be difficult to 
argue that a good deal of confusion has arisen between the two from 
lack of the very quality under discussion. The man with a detached 
mind is, it has been suggested above, a man of the world; one, that 
is to say, of the mental fibre which, under favourable circumstances, 
develops into a wise citizen. The mind of such a man is alive to a- 
variety of considerations beyond the instinctive attachment of every 
creature to the locality of his birth. He is capable of throwing him- 
self with ardour into the enterprise of a nation struggling, and 
rightly struggling, to be free—of a nation, that is, which is suffering 
from actual tyranny and oppression. But he has no sympathy with 
the efforts of those who will rouse a people, enjoying the actuality of 
political and social liberty in the land of their birth, to revolt against 
a dynasty which may be archzologically, or even historically, foreign 
to them, and to clamour for the thimera of autonomy. He knows 
how often it has been the destiny of nations to strain at the shadow of 
independence and lose the substance of freedom, as when the people 
of Italy, released from the firm but even restraint of the Empire, 
plunged into centuries of frightful misgovernment under their native 
princes ; and he holds in horror the perilous sentimentality which 
works to disintegrate powerful empires and restore the so-called 
independence of their component parts. But to follow this line of 
suggestion would lead one far afield. 

One last illustration may be added of a very common result of 
deficient power of detachment. It may be recognised in the -all but 
universal tendency to depreciate the present in comparison with the 
past. Every succeeding generation declares that decadence set in in 
the last generation but one. Society in general, and wine, women, 
wits, workmen, in particular—all that ministers to human enjoyment 
—were much better in the good old days, they say. This fallacy 
can only be overcome by applying our intelligence to the past, and 
learning how similar imperfections, and far greater, had to be 
encountered by our ancestors. It is thus that great minds free 
themselves from deception and obtain insight into the true relations 
of past and present. 


It is a defect (said Tacitus) of human perversity that old things are always 
held in esteem, new ones in evil repute; we never tire of contemplating ancient 
ways, but we deride and despise the pursuits of the present. 


Horace and Ovid sounded the same warning. Ecclesiastes, too, 
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‘Say not thou, what is the cause that the former days are better 
than these ? for thou dost not inquire wisely concerning this.’ 

In short—thou hast not detachment 

To take the lowest view of the matter, it is much more comforting 
to embrace the faith that things have been much less satisfactory in 
the past than they are now. To detach ourselves from the immediate 
influence of our own little experience, private worries, and personal 
adversity, and acquire a large view of the current of human society, 
increases our capacity not only of enjoying life, but of making it 
better for others. 

HERBERT MAXWELL, 





DR. PUSEY AND BISHOP WILBERFORCE 


CHAPTER 12 of the third volume of Dr. Pusey’s Life, published 
under the name of Canon Liddon, deals almost exclusively with a 
correspondence carried on between Bishop Wilberforce and Dr. Pusey 
from November 1850 to April 1852. The chapter with which this 
article deals opens with a statement that a Bull issued by Pius the 
Ninth struck the whole English Episcopate, with one exception—that 
of the Bishop of Exeter—with terror; and it emphasises the state- 
ment by a declaration that the Anglican Episcopate chronically 
suffered from an ‘ excess of timidity’ which alone could account for 
the ‘singular want of judgment displayed by the Bishops,’ There 
is no intention in this article to attempt to justify the conduct of 
the English Bishops—that can be left to others—but exception must be 
taken to the statement that Bishop Wilberforce’s actions were ever 
marked by an ‘excess of timidity.’ With the skill of the practised 
advocate rather than with the sense of truth which should ever be 
predominant in the biographer, the keynote struck in the opening 
to the chapter is resonant throughout. Bishop Wilberforce is repre- 
sented as gradually receding from his position with reference to Dr. 
Pusey for fear of consequences, or from pressure brought to bear upon 
him. 

It may be that Dr. Pusey’s biographers have made their own 
ignorance of the true state of affairs the measure of the Bishop’s 
wisdom and far-sightedness ; but, whatever the reason, it is impera- 
tive that the whole story should now be told without any reserva- 
tion, so that the real truth should be known on the matter in 
question. 

A suggestion, perhaps unintentional, that the Bishop tried to win 
popularity at Dr. Pusey’s expense is almost too contemptible to need 
disproof, and is easily disposed of. In December 1850, Dr. Dallas, 
the well-known Evangelical clergyman, writes to Bishop Wilber- 
force :—‘ If you were to inhibit Dr. Pusey from preaching in Mr. 
Marriott’s church you would show us that your sympathies were not 
all on the side of Tractarianism.’ As will be soon apparent, it was in 
the month of November of that year that Bishop Wilberforce had 
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desired Dr. Pusey not to preach in the diocese of Oxford, yet in his 
reply to Dr. Dallas he does not give a hint that what his correspondent 
asked had already been informally done. He would not, however 
much ‘ reviled as uncertain,’ ‘ cast off the burden by adopting party 
cries.’ ! 

At this time Dr. Pusey, who filled the Hebrew Professorial Chair 
at Oxford, was the leader of the Tractarian party. I do not mean 
that he was the chosen leader, but after Mr. Newman’s secession to 
the Roman Catholic Church Dr. Pusey became the leader of a 
party that comprised within its ranks John Keble, and very soon 
assumed, or was given, the title of the Puseyite party, Dr. 
Pusey’s action in connection with St. Saviour’s, Leeds, and his 
adaptation of certain Roman Catholic books of devotion, naturally 
drew attention towards him, and this attention was increased by the 
publication of a singularly spiteful letter* addressed to him by Mr. 
Dodsworth, of Christ Church, Albany Street, in which Mr. Dodsworth 
brought Romanising charges against Dr. Pusey based on passages 
in the adapted books. So serions were these allegations that the 
Bishop of London (Dr. Blomfield) forbade Dr. Pusey’s preaching in 
his diocese, so long as these charges remained unanswered. 

Bishop Wilberforce did not traverse Dr. Pusey’s doctrinal posi- 
tion; in doctrine Dr. Pusey himself was, according to all public 
utterances, sound. He had never committed himself, as one of his 
followers and pupils, Mr. Pollen of Merton, did, who openly preached 
the doctrine of Seven Sacraments in a sermon for the delivery of 
which Bishop Wilberforce promptly inhibited him. 

Bishop Wilberforce never had any doubt as to Dr. Pusey’s loyalty 
to the Church of England.* Dr. Pusey’s biographers state : ‘ As years 
passed, both the Bishop of Ripon and Bishop Wilberforce learnt to 
believe in that loyalty. At the present moment Rome, they thought, 
was the natural goal of the advanced Tractarian, whether at Oxford, 
London, or Leeds,’‘ and, ‘Only after the lapse of years .. . did 
the clouds so far clear away as to enable the Bishop not only to 
appreciate the drift of Pusey’s efforts and his sincere loyalty to the 
English Church .. .’° and, ‘He no longer maintained that 
Pusey’s teaching was directly condemned by the judgment of the 
English Church.’® Also ‘The Bishop entered on his work in the 
diocese with considerable divergences from Pusey’s doctrinal position.’” 
These sentences are evidently meant to convey to the reader the 
impression that Bishop Wilberforce called in question Dr. Pusey’s 
doctrine, his teaching, and his loyalty to the Church of England, and 


' } For the whole of this letter, see Life of Bishop Wilberforce, ii 65. 
? Mr. Dodsworth joined the Roman Catholic Church almost simultaneously with 

the issue of this letter. 

3% Life of Bishop Wilberforce, ii. 100. * Ibid. p. 367. 

5 Life of Dr. Pusey, iii. 49. ® Ibid. p. 327. 7 Ibid. p. 302. 
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that, as time went on, he altered what was an ill-informed and hasty 
judgment. In March 1851, writing to Mr. Keble, the Bishop says : 
‘I am fully convinced of the loyalty of his own feelings towards the 
Church of England. I have no suspicion that he will desert her. I 
believe that a great part of the outcry against him arises from his 
firmly holding great truths which the Church of England teaches.’ * 
Again, in a letter to Mr. Marriott, he says: ‘Dr. Pusey, as to whose 
conscientious attachment to our Church I have no shadow of doubt.’ ® 
This is scarcely the language of a man who required ‘clouds to roll 
away ’ or ‘ years to pass by’ before he became convinced of Dr. Pusey’s 
loyalty and attachment to the English Church. 

But if Bishop Wilberforce was as assured of Dr. Pusey’s loyalty 
to the Church of England as his letters at the time show that he was, 
why, it may be asked, did the Bishop desire that Dr. Pusey should 
not preach in the diocese of Oxford? The answer is to be found in 
the Bishop’s own words: ‘I accuse you of a mode of teaching which 
leads to Rome, though you admit all the propositions of the Church 
of England.’’® ‘A mode of teaching,’ then, was the charge. The 
reasons for this accusation were (a) the publication of certain transla- 
tions of Roman Catholic books of devotion adapted by Dr. Pusey to 
the use of the Church of England ; (b) the effect of his teaching on 
Confession, his encouragement of persons seeking to establish the 
relation of director as the regular and normal condition. As regards 
the first, the danger of the adapted books is admirably exposed in a 
letter from Archdeacon Randall to Bishop Wilberforce, in which he 
says: ‘ The author would be misrepresented by having his name affixed 
without his consent toa publication designedly suppressing his senti- 
ments on material parts of his subject, and incautious readers would 
be deceived into a belief that a book bearing the name of a distin- 
guished member of the Church of Rome might be taken as a fair 
specimen of the doctrinal system of that Church, and that the system 
was not really open to the objections commonly taken to it by Pro- 
testants, nor the Roman Church chargeable with such errors in 
doctrine as we might impute to it.’ The second reason must be dealt 
with later. The adapted works formed the basis of Mr. Dodsworth’s 
published charges, and Dr. Pusey met Bishop Wilberforce’s letter to 
him on the effects which these adapted books of devotion were likely 
to produce by a long letter dated November 21, which is published" 
as part of the correspondence, but which he, Dr. Pusey, recalled the 
very next day, apologising for having written it, and saying, ‘I should 
wish to recall that letter and to remain suspended from preaching by 
your lordship until I shall have time to write and publish more care- 
fully.’ It is important to observe here that at first only Mr. Dods- 
worth’s charges are referred to, and that the non-preaching in the 
diocese of Oxford was in the first instance suggested by Dr. Pusey. 

* Life of Bishop Wilberforce, ii. 96. ° Ibid. p. 85. ™ Ibid. p.73, ™ P, 303. 
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It can hardly be doubted that if the publication of the Roman Catholic 
books of devotion had been the only question in dispute Bishop 
Wilberforce would have adopted the course taken by Bishop Blom- 
field, viz. that on the publication of Dr. Pusey’s answer to Mr. 
Dodsworth all would have been at an end. But the second charge 
had still to be dealt with : ‘ A mode of teaching which leads to Rome,’ 
and ‘the encouragement of persons seeking to establish the relation 
of director, &c., &c.’ The first of these points Mr. Keble himself 
does not controvert ; he allows that Dr. Pusey was ‘like a hen witha 
brood of ducklings, no fault of his that they took to the water at last.’ 
It will be remembered that the late Pius the Ninth is reported to have 
said of Dr. Pusey that he was like ‘a chapel bell that calls people into 
the church but always remains itself outside,’ and Bishop Wilberforce 
expressed the same idea when he said ‘ It is precisely the case of the 
decoy bird who leads others into the net he is not himself the least 
thinking of entering.’ 

In Bishop Wilberforce’s first letter to Dr. Pusey, dated the 12th 
of November,’ he asks Dr. Pusey to give him an ‘ assurance that there 
shall be such material changes in the practices you encourage and in 
the tone of your teaching, &c., &c.’ As stated above, Dr. Pusey’s 
biographers have introduced a new element into the correspondence 
by inserting a letter written by Dr. Pusey to the Bishop on the 21st of 
November, 1850, but recalled by Dr. Pusey on the 22nd of November. 
Further, not content with printing the recalled letter, they invent a 
reply to it: ‘The Bishop appears to have replied in terms which 
repeated his previous condemnation and to have inhibited Dr. Pusey 
from preaching in his diocese except at Pusey, where his ministry 
would be innocent;’'* and a little further on they comment on the 
results of this ‘ high-handed and ill-judged action.’ But what are the 
real facts? On the 23rd of November, Bishop Wilberforce received Dr. 
Pusey’s letter recalling the communication of the 21st of November. 
He then wrote to Dr. Pusey enclosing the recalled document, and 
agreed to the proposition that emanated from Dr. Pusey, that 
‘matters should remain on the footing you propose,’ '* and in the same 
letter suggested that what had already passed should be of the nature 
of a private understanding betweenthem. On the 23rd of November, 
the day the Bishop received Dr. Pusey’s recalling letter, the Rev. C. 
Marriott went to Cuddesdon to have an interview with the Bishop as 
to the charge that the result of Dr. Pusey’s teaching was to lead 
people to Rome. In that interview the Bishop commissioned Mr. 
Marriott to inform Dr. Pusey that he ‘ removed all inhibition upon 
him, relying on his not preaching, as he knew his wish on the sub- 

2 Life of Bishop Wilberforce, ii. 79. Life of Dr. Pusey, iii. 307. 
“4 Life of Bishop Wilberforce, ii. 81. Dr. Pusey writes on the 22nd of November : 
‘I should wish therefore to recall that letter and to remain suspended from preaching 


by your lordship in your diocese, until I shall have time to write and publish more 
carefully.’ 
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ject.’ * Again the same day, the 23rd of November, before the inter- 
view with Mr. Marriott, the Bishop writes to Mr. Marriott saying, 
‘ The publicity of the prohibition will be the consequence of his act 
and not of mine.’ 

The true state of the position at the end of 1850, therefore, was, 
that Dr. Pusey, who had no cure of souls in the diocese of Oxford 
and in consequence was under no obligation to preach anywhere, 
except in Christ Church in his turn as Canon, where the Bishop had 
no jurisdiction and could not prevent his preaching, was, by a private 
understanding. with the Bishop, not preaching or performing any 
public ministration outside of his canonical duties. 

The charge of encouraging persons to seek to establish the. 
relation of director and directed as a regularand normal condition 
had so come into prominence as the result of Mr. Marriott’s inter- 
vention that the adapted books ceased for a time to occupy the first 
place in the correspondence ; and although in May these books are 
referred to again in a letter from Dr. Pusey, dated May 23, 1851,’ 
in which he says on the authority of his bookseller that the two 
adapted works of Avrillon are ‘out of print’ and ‘ out of the market,” 
yet, notwithstanding that authority, Bishop Wilberforce purchased a 
copy of one of the books, ‘in which the strongest language was 
contained.’ 

From November 1850 '* to March 1851, the correspondence virtu- 
ally ceased. On November 24, Dr. Pusey had replied to the Bishop 
at length on his practice with regard to receiving confessions, &c. 
In the month of March, Bishop Wilberforce received a letter which so 
traversed Dr. Pusey’s statements in the letter of November 24 that 
Bishop Wilberforce felt that although Dr. Pusey had answered, by his 
published letter to the Bishop of London, the main charges brought 
against him by Mr. Dodsworth as to the ‘adapted books,’ yet that 
Mr. Dodsworth’s other allegations as to Confession &c. were, if any- 
thing, understated. It is important to note these dates, as, after Dr. 
Pusey had published what Bishop Wilberforce had asked for, the 
Bishop still continued that which Dr. Pusey calls ‘ quasi-suspension.’ '® 
And here it is well to repeat what has already been stated, that this 
‘ quasi-suspension ’ was first suggested by Dr. Pusey ; that the Bishop 
desired that no reason should be given for the ‘ pausing of Dr. Pusey’s 
ministry in the diocese;’*° and that as far on as April 26, 1851, 
Bishop Denison, one of the few whom Bishop Wilberforce consulted, 

‘Life of Bishop Wilberforce, ii. 82. % Thid, ii. 86. 

17 On the 2nd of June Mr. Keble writes to Dr. Pusey: ‘ You do not mean to re- 
print either of the three Avrillons, do you?’ and on the 3rd of June, writing to the 


Bishop, Mr. Keble takes Pusey's assent to his query for granted, for he says, ‘ Avrillon 
he does not mean to reprint.’ 

‘8 There were two unimportant letters from Dr. Pusey in December, but there is 
no record of any reply to either of them. 

* Pusey to Keble, Life of Dr. Pusey, iii. 310. 

% Life of Bishop Wilberforce, ii. 86. 
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says: ‘If I understand aright, &c., &c., Pusey is by your private re- 
quest not preaching.’ *' It is, however, abundantly apparent that Dr. 
Pusey’s biographers try to establish the position that, in November 
1850, the Bishop, by ‘ high-handed and ill-judged action,’ formally 
inhibited Dr. Pusey, and that the Bishop was compelled to retire 
from the position he had taken up step by step. It is further to be 
gathered, not only from the Life of Dr. Pusey, but from Dr. Pusey’s 
own letters, that he had widely divulged, and, I regret to say, inaccu- 
rately divulged, the state of affairs which Bishop Wilberforce, for 
Pusey’s own sake,” desired should remain on the footing of an under- 
standing between them. 

In March 1850, the Bishop received a letter containing such 
charges against Dr. Pusey that he decided on publishing a pamphlet 
in the form of a letter to Dr. Pusey, which would prove the accusa- 
tion made by the Bishop, namely, that ‘I accuse you of a mode of 
teaching which leads to Rome, though you admit all the proposi- 
tions of the Church of England.’* In the month of April, before 
this had been written, the Bishop received another letter from the 
same person, which, whilst it enlarged the information as to Dr. 
Pusey’s practices, forbade the Bishop to make use of the writer’s 
name, and so enabled Dr. Pusey’s biographers to say: ‘The Bishop 
saw that in one respect at least he had made a mistake. He dis- 
missed from his mind &c, &c. all reports about Pusey that had 
come to him privately.’** This second letter suggested that the 
Bishop should test Dr. Pusey by asking whether he thought young 
persons, male or female, irrespective of parents, secretly, against their 
known wishes, were free to judge and act for themselves. Now, if 
Dr. Pusey could disclaim the several points of such a question, it 
would show that he had modified his views and altered his practice. 
The course which Bishop Wilberforce took was in accord with the 
suggestions of the writer. For the convenience of the reader I place 
Dr. Pusey’s statements on one side and the specific evidence Bishop 
Wilberforce had in his possession on the other: 


Dr. Pusey. 


If a person comes to me or writes to 
me, saying that they wish to open their 
griefs or use confession, I receive theta. 

November 24, 1850. 


I never induce a person to come a 
second time. People coming again to 
confession is wholly their own doing, 
not mine. 3 

November 24, 1850. 


2 Life of Bishop Wilberforce, ii. 98. 
* Life of Dr, Pusey, iii. 317. 


2 Ibid. p. 82. 
* Afterwards Bishop Armstrong. 


Bishop Wilberforce's Correspondent. 


Dr. Pusey urged her to confess, she 
being reluctant, in consequence of 
knowing her parent was against it. 
She did it at his urging. 


I heard this from Armstrong,”* but 
what he said of urging repetition rested 
on another’s evidence, not on his own 
knowledge, therefore I cannot test it. 


73 See above, p. 59. 
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Compare these with Pusey’s letter to the Bishop,* where in reply 
to the charge, ‘You have in many cases, where no desire for it was 
expressed or felt by the persons themselves, urged Confession and its 
repetition and continuance on those who have sought your guidance,’ 
Pusey replied, ‘I know of no one such case.’ 


Dr. Pusey. Bishop Wilberforce’s Correspondent. 


I do not know of any case in which 
I have counselled young women of not 
above eighteen to go and confess against 


I know he encourages confession 
from young women living at home, un- 
known to their mothers and purposely 


the known wish of their parents. 
May 25, 1851. 


in secret, and even counselling girls of 
not above eighteen to go to confess 
against the known wish of the parent. 

Intercourse with young women, un- _ 
known to and against parents, is, I take 
it, unscrupulously done, or has been so. 
A niece of my own, living with her 
father (her mother dead), he a clergy- 
man, she quite young, under twenty, 
wished to confess to Dr. Pusey, her 
father against her doing so at all, speci- 
ally not to him, she bent on it. 


In this latter case the reader will not fail to observe the accuracy 
of Dr. Pusey’s denial. This girl was above eighteen, ‘ under twenty.’ 
Dr. Pusey’s letter of the 25th of May emphasises that the ‘limit’ of 
‘age to eighteen’ means ‘ grown-up but unmarried ladies living in 
their parents’ house.’*” Dr. Pusey’s opinion on this special case was 
that a girl whose ‘ conscience was stirred was free to judge and act, 
she being the only judge.’ 

The Bishop’s informant stated that ‘I have understood from 
others I could depend on that it is, or has been, his principle for any 
(I suppose after confirmation) thus to act for themselves.’ 


Dr. Pusey. 


All habitual confession is of people’s 
own seeking, and I see them very much 
less frequently than they wish. 

November 24, 1850. 


Bishop Wilberforce's Correspondent. 


I understand that he does wrge it in 
a way quite beyond what he admits in 
his letter, and urges the repetition and 
continuance. He would so press as a 
duty and means of grace the repetition 
&c. that tender consciences were con- 
strained and felt forced. 


These then were the specific charges on which the Bishop drafted 
the letter he proposed to publish, and the proofs of which he sent to 
Dr. Pusey, who with the Bishop’s consent showed them to Mr. Keble. 
Dr. Pusey’s reply to the Bishop’s proposed publication is the long 
letter of the 25th of May, 1851, printed in the appendix to the 
chapter dealing with this episode,** extracts from which are given 


above. 
% Life of Dr. Pusey, iii. 328, 329, 


The Bishop wrote to Dr. Pusey on the 8th of June, saying : 


* Ibid. p. 329.  ™ Ibid. pp. 328, 334. 
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‘I have waited to consult the friend on whose authority I stated to 
you what I heard as to your practice with regard to Confession and 
Absolution, before I replied to you. This I have now done. He 
confirms all my statements, but declines, from the sacredness of the 
confidences involved, allowing me either to quote his name or refer 
to the cases.’ To this letter Dr. Pusey replied on the 11th of June: 
‘If your Lordship means that the person who made the statement 
to your Lordship confirms all the particulars stated in your Lordship’s 
letter, I believe that he has conveyed to your Lordship, unknow- 
ingly, both exaggeration and untruths, and I submit to your Lord-. 
ship, and I would wish your Lordship to convey to him, my sense of 
the cruelty and injustice of making to your Lordship charges against 
me which he cannot undertake to meet. I deliberately hold it to be un- 
christian.’ Dr. Pusey then goes on to stigmatise the charges as ‘ lies.’ 

In the account of this correspondence which appeared in the Life 
of Bishop Wilberforce, vol. ii. pp. 70-116, it is stated that ‘ the Bishop 
brought definite charges against Dr. Pusey founded on the evidence 
of other clergymen, who stated facts of their own knowledge. Dr. 
Pusey’s answer was denial, and a request that he might be furnished 
with the names, in order that he might deny again.’ *® Here, then, is 
one and the principal reason why Bishop Wilberforce did not publish 
his intended letter, and not, as stated in Dr. Pusey’s Life,*° ‘a further 
concession ’ as the result of a chance interview in a railway carriage 
with Mr. Keble. 

If these specific charges were true, they proved up to the hilt 
the dangerous results of the ‘tones and tendencies’ of which the 
Bishop complained in Dr. Pusey’s teaching. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to clearly establish that these charges were made by a person 
whose integrity stood above suspicion. In the Life of Bishop 
Wilberforce it is stated *! that the author was a ‘well-known and 
most respected clergyman belonging to the High Church School,’ 
and the disclosure of his name has been forced upon me by Dr. 
Pusey’s biographers. It is the Rev. T. T. Carter, of Clewer, the 
Warden of the House of Mercy at Clewer, an advanced High Church- 
man, @ man who valued Confession as highly as did Dr. Pusey, but 
a man who did not believe it to be his duty to urge young women 
and girls toa spiritual ‘ intercourse unknown to and against the wishes 
of parents.’ 

In order to justify the account of Bishop Wilberforce’s dealings 
with Dr. Pusey and to prejudice the High Church reader against a 
bishop who persistently declined to side with either the High or the 
Low Church party, but who declared that he was ‘for the party of 
the Church of England and nothing narrower,’ it is stated : ‘ He,’ the 
Bishop, ‘was not likely heartily to sympathise with the Catholic truths 

* Life of Bishop Wilberforce, ii. 74. ® Life of Dr. Pusey, iii, 318. 
" Life of Bishop Wilberforce, ii. 102. 
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which Pusey was reviving, or the type of Christian life he was helping 
to develop.’*? The following quotation from a letter of Mr. Carter’s 
will show how men who did ostensibly belong to the High Church party, 
nay more, who were extreme men of that party, regarded Dr. Pusey : 
‘In fact, Dr. Pusey seems to leave out wholly the Protestant element 
from English Catholicism ; and presents High Church truths under a 
colour foreign to us; unreal, if not untrue; and unhealthy, if not 
actually perverting,’ and again, ‘He quotes the extremest language 
of the Fathers without any qualification or guarding whatever.’ It 
is possible that Dr. Pusey did not deserve these severe strictures 
passed on him by Mr. Carter, and that Dr. Pusey had erred, not from 
intention, but because, as Archdeacon Robert Wilberforce said, ‘ As 
to Pusey, I never thought him other than a confused man.’ 

To sum up the matter: In November 1850 Bishop Wilberforce 
asked Dr. Pusey for a public refutation of a public letter and private 
assurances as to certain practices. In April 1851 the Bishop received 
Mr. Carter’s specific charges, and consequently maintained the position 
he had adopted in November, although by this time Dr. Pusey had 
given the public refutation to the public letter. In June 1851, 
when Mr, Carter refused to allow his name to appear, the Bishop was 
compelled to drop these specific charges against Dr. Pusey. But by 
June 1851 Dr. Pusey had so spread abroad that he was under 
inhibition not to preach, never stating this to be the result of a 
private understanding suggested by himself, that the Bishop's 
expressed wish had, owing to Dr. Pusey’s indiscretion, amounted to 
what Dr. Pusey calls ‘an inhibition under a gentler name.’* In 
July 1851 the Bishop writes to Dr. Pusey: ‘It is my wish that you 
should not officiate, but I leave you to act as you think right with 
this knowledge. I purpose to express in my next Charge my opinion, 
and I think that until after the Visitation matters should remain in 
statu quo.’** Three weeks after this letter, it appears that Dr. Pusey 
met the Bishop by appointment, and at the interview ‘agreed to the 
proposal that matters should remain as they were until after the 
delivery of the Bishop’s Charge in the autumn.’*® In October 1851 
the Bishop delivered his Charge, which, though it did not refer to 
Dr. Pusey by name, was yet so pointedly directed that no one could 
doubt who was meant. That Dr. Pusey felt that this was so is 
evidenced by the fact that he contemplated an answer, but abandoned 
the idea in April 1852. He, however, sent a sketch of his explana- 
tion to the Bishop, who considered it so far satisfactory that he with- 
drew his request that Dr. Pusey should not preach in his diocese.* 

It will have been noticed that Dr. Pusey felt aggrieved that 


% Life of Dr. Pusey, iii. 39. % Tbid. p. 320. 
™* Life of Bishop Wilberforce, ii. 111. % Ibid. p. 325. 
%* Dr. Pusey replied to this letter, saying that he intended to delay ‘ availing my- 
self of your Lordship’s permission until after the long vacation.’ 
Vor, XXXVIII—No. 221 F 
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Bishop Wilberforce did not treat the leaders of what is now known as 
the Broad Church School in the same way as he was treated. In the 
letter in which this complaint is made, which is published with the 
answer in Bishop Wilberforce’s biography, and partly published 
in Dr. Pusey’s Life, the name of the person complained of is left in 
blank. This was in the first case by Dr.:Pusey’s request, but he 
afterwards desired that if I did insert the name I should also insert 
this statement written by himself, which will be read with interest : 
‘I mentioned Dr. Jeune together with minds of a very different 
character on the ground mentioned in the letter, that their teaching 
(as shown by what had occurred in Germany) tended much more 
directly to Rationalism than mine to Rome. The clergy whom I 
instanced developed in different ways. The change in Dr. Jeune 
began through a sermon of J. H. Newman’s, whom he did not pre- 
viously know by sight. At first, he thought only of his thin voice ; 
after a few sentences, he said to himself, This is worth attending to. 
The result he described to me. “Paley had convinced my under- 
standing, Newman sent me home to pray.” This was the first parting 
from mere intellectualism. Many years subsequently he said to me, 
in regard to the Evidence writers of the eighteenth century; “ You 
are right. If those Evidence writers had been right, the Creed should 
have run, ‘I believe that it is probable that there is one God the 
Father Almighty, and that He is the maker of heaven and earth, &c.’” 
Still more he regretted the tone adopted towards Dr. Newman, in 
which I fear he had himself shared, which ended in his being driven 
out of the Church of England. “The intellect of Oxford was driven 
out of it,” he said many years afterwards to myself. I say thus much 
lest the summary mention of Dr. Jeune, together with writers who 
turned out so differently, might be unjust to him, as it would be 
inconsistent with my relations to him during the later years of the 
period in which we were together members of the Hebdomadal 
Council.’ 

When Dr. Liddon, whose name appears outside this third volume 
as the author, began to write Dr. Pusey’s Life, he said, ‘ Whatever I 
do I shall not attempt to make Pusey a faultless hero,’ and although 
he might have written as a rough draft the whole of this episode in 
the order in which it is now given to the world, I feel sure from my 
knowledge of his method of working that, had he lived, this story 
would have been differently told. Those who knew Dr. Liddon well 
knew that he frequently wrote down that which was uppermost in his 
mind ; that he would, on re-reading it, alter what he had written and 
sometimes entirely re-write it, just as a painter obliterates a face or 
a hand that he has put on the canvas, and repaints the whole. But, 
apart from this, there are other reasons which make me certain 
that Dr. Liddon would never have published the accusations against 

Life of Dr. Pusey, iii. 318, 319. 
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Bishop Wilberforce which are scattered broadcast throughout Chap- 
ter XII. of Dr. Pusey’s Life. In the first place, the deep love he bore 
the Bishop would have made him reconsider many phrases; and in 
the second, the knowledge he possessed of the letters and documents 
which had not been used in the Bishop’s biography would have 
induced him to write finally in a different fashion. For Dr. Liddon 
knew that many things had been lightly passed over. 


R. G. WILBERFORCE. 
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MY NATIVE SALMON RIVER 


None of the greater rivers of Scotland makes so much haste to reach 
the ocean as does the turbulent and impatient Spey. From its 
parent locklet in the bosom of the Grampians, it speeds through 
Badenoch, the country of Cluny MacPherson, the chief of Clan 
Chattan, a region to this day redolent of memories of the ’45. 
It abates its. hurry as its current skirts the grave of the beautiful 
Jean Maxwell, Duchess of Gordon, who raised the 92nd Highlanders 
by giving a kiss with the king’s shilling to every recruit, and who 
now since many long years 


Sleeps beneath Kinrara’s willow. 


But after this salaam of courtesy the river roars and bickers down 
the long stretch of shaggy glen which intervenes between the upper 
and lower Rocks of Craigellachie, whence the clan Grant, whose habita- 
tion is this ruggedly beautiful strath, takes its slogan of ‘ Stand fast, 
Craigellachie,’ till it finally sends its headlong torrent shooting miles 
out through the salt water ofthe Moray Firth. In its course of over 
a hundred miles its fierce current has seldom tarried ; yet now and 
again it spreads panting into a long smooth stretch of still water, when 
wearied momentarily with buffeting the boulders in its broken and 
contorted bed ; or when a great rock, jutting out into its course, causes 
a deep black sullen pool whose sluggish eddy is crested with masses of 
yellow foam. Merely as awayfaring pedestrian I have followed Spey 
from its source to its mouth; but my intimacy with it in the 
character of a fisherman extends over the five-and-twenty miles of its 
lower course, from the confluence of the pellucid Avon at Ballindal- 
loch to the bridge of Fochabers, the native village of the Captain 
Wilson who died so gallantly in the recent fighting in Matabele- 
land, My first Spey trout I took out of water at the foot of 
the cherry orchard below the sweet-lying cottage of Delfur. My 
first grilse I hooked and played with trout tackle in ‘ Dalmunach’ on 
the Laggan water, a pool that is the rival of ‘ Dellagyl’ and the 
‘Holly Bush’ for the proud title of the best pool of lower Spey. 
My first salmon I brought to the gaff with a beating heart in that 
fine swift stretch of water, known as ‘ The Dip,’ which connects the 
pools of the ‘ Heathery Isle’ and the ‘ Red Craig,’ and which is now 
leased by that good fisherman, Mr. Justice North. I think the 
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Dandurcas water then belonged to the late Mr. Little Gilmour, the 
well-known welter-weight who went so well to hounds season after 
season from Melton Mowbray, and who was as keen in the water on 
Spey as he was over the Leicestershire pastures. A servant of Mr. 
Little Gilmour was drowned in the ‘Two Stones’ pool, the next 
below the ‘ Holly Bush;’ and the next pool below the ‘ Two Stones’ 
is called the ‘ Beaufort’ to this day—named after the present Duke, 
who took many a big fish out of it in the days when he used to come 
to Speyside with his friend, Mr. Little Gilmour. 

In those long gone-by days brave old Lord Saltoun, the hero of 
Hougomont, resided during the fishing season in the mansion-house 
of Auchinroath, on the high ground at the mouth of the Glen of 
Rothes. One morning, some five-and-forty years ago, my father 
drove to breakfast with the old lord, and took me with him. Not 
caring to send the horse to the stable, he left me outside in the dog- 
cart when he entered the house. As I waited rather sulkily—for I was 
very hungry—there came out on to the doorstep a very queer-looking 
old person, short of figure, round as a ball, his head sunk between 
very high and rounded shoulders, and with short stumpy legs. He 
was curiously attired in a whole-coloured suit of grey ; a droll-shaped 
jacket, the great collar of which reached far up the back of his head, 
surmounted a pair of voluminous breeches which suddenly tightened 
at the knee. I imagined him to be the butler in morning dis- 
habille ; and when he accosted me good-naturedly, asking to whom 
the dogeart and myself belonged, I answered him somewhat shortly, 
and then ingenuously suggested that he would be doing me a kindly 
act if he would go and fetch me out a hunk of bread and meat, for 
I was enduring tortures of hunger. _ 

. Then he swore, and that with vigour and fluency, that it was a 
shame that I should have been left outside; called a groom, and 
bade me alight and come indoors with him. I demurred—I had got 
the paternal injunction to remain with the horse and cart. ‘I am 
master here!’ exclaimed the old person impetuously; and with 
further strong language he expressed his intention of rating my 
father soundly for not having brought me inside along with himself. 
Then a question occurred to me, and I ventured to ask, ‘ Are you Lord 
Saltoun ?’ ‘Of course I am,’ replied the old gentleman; ‘who the 
devilelse should I be?’ Well, I did not like to avow what I felt, but 
in truth I was hugely disappointed in him ; for I had just been read- 
ing Siborne’s Waterloo, and to think that this dumpy old fellow in 
the duffel jacket that came up over his ears was the valiant hero 
who had held Hougomont through cannon fire and musketry fire and 
hand-to-hand bayonet fighting on the day of Waterloo, while the 
post he was defending was ablaze, and who had actually killed 
Frenchmen with his own good sword, was a severe disenchantment. 
When I had breakfasted, he asked leave of my father to let me go 
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with him to the waterside, promising to send me home safely later in 
the day. When he was in Spey up to the armpits—for the ‘ Holly 
Bush’ takes deep wading from the Dundurcas side—the old lord 
looked even droller than he had done on the Auchinroath doorstep, 
and I could not reconcile him in the least to my Hougomont ideal. 
He was delighted when I opened on him with that topic, and he told 
me with great spirit of the vehemence with which his brother-officer, 
Colonel Macdonnell, and his men fetched the French out of Hougo- 
mont courtyard, and how big Sergeant Graham closed the door 
against them by main force of muscular strength. Before he had 
been in the water twenty minutes, the old lord was in a fish; his 
gillie, old Dallas, who could throw a fine line in spite of the whisky, 
gaffed it scientifically, and I was sent home rejoicing with a 15 lb. 
salmon for my mother, and a half-sovereign for myself wherewith to 
buy a trouting rod and reel. Lord Saltoun was the first lord I ever 
met, and I have never known one since whom I have liked half so well. 

Spey is a river which insists on being distinctive. She mistrusts 
the stranger. He may bea good man on Tweed or Tay, but until 
he has been formally introduced to Spey and been admitted to her 
acquaintance, she is chary in according him her favours. She is no 
flighty coquette, nor isshe a prude; but she has her demure reserves, 
and he who would stand well with her must ever treat her with con- 
sideration and respect. She is not as those facile demi-mondaine 
streams, such as the Helmsdale or the Conon, which let themselves be 
entreated successfully by the chance comer on the first jaunty appeal. 
You must learn the ways of Spey before you can prevail with her, 
and her ways are not the ways of other rivers. It was in vain that 
the veteran chief of southern fishermen, the late Francis Francis, 
threw his line over Spey in the veni, vidi, vict manner of one who 
had made Usk and Wye his potsherd, and who over the Hampshire 
Avon had cast his shoe. Russel, the famous editor of the Scotsman, 
the Delane of the north country, who, pen in hand, could make a 
Lord Advocate squirm, and before whose gibe provosts and bailies 
trembled, who had drawn out leviathan with a hook from Tweed, 
and before whom the big fish of Forth could not stand—even he, 
brilliant fisherman as he was, could ‘ come nae speed ava’ on Spey, 
as the old Arndilly water-gillie quaintly worded it. 

Yet Russel of the Scotsman was, perhaps, the most whole-souled 
salmon fisher of his own or any other period. His piscatorial aspira- 
tions extended beyond the grave. Who that heard it can ever forget 
the peroration, slightly profane perhaps, but entirely enthusiastic, 
of his speech on salmon fishing at a Tweedside dinner? ‘When 
I die,’ he exclaimed in a fine rapture, ‘should I go to heaven, I 
will fish in the water of life with a fly dressed with a feather from the 
wing of an angel; should I be unfortunately consigned to another 
destination, I shall nevertheless hope to angle in Styx with the 
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worm that never dieth.’ To his editorial successor Spey was a 
trifle more gracious than she had been to Russel; but she did not 
wholly open her heart to this neophyte of her stream, serving him up 
in the pool of Dellagyl with the ugliest, blackest, gauntest old cock- 
salmon of her depths, owning a snout like the prow of an ancient 
galley. 

Spey exacts from those who would fish her waters with success a 
peculiar and distinctive method of throwing their line, which is 
known as the ‘ Spey cast.’ In vain has Major Treherne illustrated 
the successive phases of the ‘Spey cast’ in the fishing volume of the 
admirable Badminton series. It cannot be learned by diagrams; no 
man, indeed, can become a proficient in it who has not grown up 
from childhood in the practice of it. Yet its use is absolutely indis- 
pensable to the salmon angleron the Spey. Rocks, trees, high banks, 
and other impediments forbid resort to the overhead cast. The 
essence and value of the Spey cast lies in this—that his line must 
never go behind the caster ; well done, the cast is like the dart from 
a howitzer’s mouth of a safety rocket to which a line is attached, 
To watch it performed, strongly yet easily, by a skilled hand is a 
liberal education in the art of casting; the swiftness, sureness, low 
trajectory, and lightness of the fall of the line, shot out by a dexterous 
swish of the lifting and propelling power of the strong yet supple 
rod, illustrate a phase, at once beautiful and practical, of the poetry 
of motion. Among the native salmon fishermen of Speyside, quorum 
ego parva pars fui, there are two distinct manners, which may be 
severally distinguished as the easy style and the masterful style. 
The disciples of the easy style throw a fairly long line, but their aim 
is not to cover a maximum distance. What they pride themselves on 
is precise, dexterous, and, above all, light and smooth casting. No 
fierce switchings of the rod reveal their approach before they are in 
sight; like the clergyman of Pollok’s Cowrse of Time, they love to 
draw rather than to drive. Of the masterful style the most brilliant 
exponent is a short man, but he is the deepest wader in Spey. I 
believe his waders fasten, not round his waist, but round his neck. 
I have seen him in a pool, far beyond his depth, but ‘ treading water’ 
while simultaneously wielding a rod about four times the length of 
himself, and sending his line whizzing an extraordinary distance. — 
The resolution of his attack seems actually to hypnotise salmon into 
taking his fly; and, once hooked, however hard they may fight for 
life, they are doomed fish. 

Ah me! These be gaudy, flaunting, flashy days! Our sober 
Spey, in the matter of salmon fly-hooks, is gradually yielding to the 
garish influence of the times. Spey salmon now begin to allow 
themselves to be captured by such indecorous and revolutionary fly- 
hooks as the ‘Canary’ and the ‘Silver Doctor.’ Jaunty men, in loud 
suits of dittoes, have come into the north country, and display fly- 
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books that vie, in the variegated brilliancy of their contents, with a 
Dutch tulip bed. We staunch adherents to the traditional Spey 
blacks and browns, we who have bred Spey cocks for the sake of their 
feathers, and have sworn through good report and through evil report 
by the pig’s down or Berlin wool for body, the Spey cock for hackle, 
and the mallard drake for wings, have jeered at the kaleidoscopic 
fantasticality of the leaves of their fly-books turned over by adven- 
turers from the south country and Ireland, and have laughed at the 
notion that a self-respecting Spey salmon would so far demoralise 
himself as to be allured by a miniature presentation of Liberty’s 
shop-window. But the salmon has not regarded the matter from 
our conservative point of view; and now we. too, ruefully resort to 
the ‘canary’ as a dropper when conditions of atmosphere and water 
seem to favour that gaudy implement. And it must be owned that 
even before the ‘twopence-coloured’ gentry came among us from 
distant parts, we, the natives, had been side-tracking from the exclu- 
sive use of the old-fashioned sombre flies into the occasional use of 
gayer yet still modest ‘fancies.’ Of specific Spey hooks in favour at 
the present time the following is, perhaps, a fairly correct and com- 
prehensive list: purple king, green king, black king, silver heron, 
gold heron, black dog, silver riach, gold riach, black heron, silver 
green, gold green, Lady Caroline, carron, black fancy, silver spale, 
gold spale, culdrain, dallas, silver thumbie, Sebastopol, Lady Florence 
March, gold purpie, and gled (deadly in ‘snawbree’). The Spey 
cock—a cross between the Hamburg cock and the old Scottish mottled 
hen—was, fifty years ago, bred all along Speyside expressly for its 
feathers, used in dressing salmon flies; but the breed is all but 
extinct now, or rather, perhaps, has been crossed and re-crossed out 
of recognition. It is said, however, to be still maintained in the 
parish of Advie, and when the late Mr. Bass had the Tulchan shootings 
and fishings, his head keeper used to breed and sell Spey cocks. 
Probably the most extensive collection of salmon fly-hooks ever 
made was that which belonged to the late Mr. Henry Grant of 
Elchies, a property on which is some of the best water in all the rur 
of Spey. His father was a distinguished Indian civil servant, and of 
later fame as an astronomer; and his elder brother, Mr. Grant of 
Carron, was one of the best fishermen that ever played a big fish in 
the pool of Dellagyl. Henry Grant himself had been a keen fisher- 
man in his youth, and when, after a chequered and roving life in 
South Africa and elsewhere, he came into the estate, he set himself 
to build up a representative collection of salmon flies for all waters 
and all seasons. His father had brought home a large and curious 
assortment of feathers from the Himalayas; Mr. Grant sent far and 
wide for further supplies of suitable and distinctive material, and 
then he devoted himself to the task of dressing hundred after hundred 
of fly-hooks of every known pattern and of every size, from the great 
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three-inch hook for heavy spring water to the dainty little ‘ finnock’ 
hook, scarcely larger than a trout fly. A suitable receptacle was 
constructed for this collection from the timber of the ‘ Auld Gean 
Tree of Elchies ’—the largest of its kind in all Scotland—whose trunk 
had a diameter of nearly four feet, and whose branches had a spread 
of over twenty yards. The ‘ Auld Gean Tree’ fell into its dotage, 
and was cut down to the strains of a ‘ lament,’ with which the wail 
and skirl of the bagpipes drowned the noise of the woodmen’s axes. 
Out of the wood of the ‘ Auld Gean Tree’ a local artificer constructed 
a handsome cabinet with many drawers, in which were stored the 
Elchies collection of fly-hooks, classified carefully according to their 
sizes and kinds. The cabinet stood—and, I suppose, still stands—in 
the Elchies billiard-room ; but I fear the collection is sadly diminished, 
for Henry Grant was the freest-handed of men, and towards the end 
of his life anybody who chose was welcome to help himself from the 
contents of the drawers. Yet no doubt some relics of this fine col- 
lection must still remain ; and I hope, for his own sake, that Mr. 
Justice A. L. Smith, the present tenant of Elchies, is free of poor 
Henry’s cabinet. 

It is a popular delusion that Speyside men are immortal ; this is 
true only of distillers. But it isa fact that their longevity is pheno- 
menal, If Dr. Ogle had to make up the population returns of 
Strath-Spey, he could not fail to be profoundly astonished by the 
comparative blankness of the mortality columns. Frederick the 
Great, when his fellows were rather hanging back in the crisis of a 
battle, stung them with the biting taunt, ‘ Do you wish to live for 
ever?’ If his descendant of the present day were to address the 
same question to the seniors of Speyside, they would probably reply, 
‘Your Majesty, we ken that we canna live for ever; but, faith, we 
mak’ a gey guid attempt!’ A respected relative of mine died a few 
years ago at the age of eighty-five. Had he been a Southron, he 
would have been said to have died full of years ; but of my relativé the 
local paper remarked, in a touching obituary notice, that he ‘ was cut 
off prematurely in the midst of his mature prime.’ When I was 
young, Speyside men mostly shuffled off this mortal coil by being 
upset from their gigs when driving home recklessly from market, 
with ‘the maut abune the meal ;’ but the railways have done away 
in great measure with this cause of death. Nowadays the centena- 
rians for the most part fall ultimate victims to paralysis. In thesouth 
it is understood, I believe, that the third shock is fatal ; but a Spey- 
side man will resist half a dozen shocks before he succumbs, and has 
been known to walk to the kirk after having endured even a greater 
number of attacks. 

Among the senior veterans of our riverside I may venture to name 
two most worthy men and fine salmon fishers. Although both have 
now wound in their reels and unspliced their rods, one of them still 
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lives among us hale and hearty. ‘Jamie’ Shanks of Craigellachie is, 
perhaps, the father of the water. He himself is reticent as to his 
age, and there are legends on the subject which lack authentication. 
It is, however, a matter of tradition that Jamie was out in the 45; 
and that, cannily returning home when Charles Edward turned back 
at Derby, he earned the price of a croft by showing the Duke of 
Cumberland the ford across Spey, near the present bridge of Foch- 
abers, by which the ‘ butcher duke’ crossed the river on his march to 
fight the battle of Culloden. It is also traditioned that Jamie 
danced round a bonfire in celebration of the marriage of ‘bonnie 
Jean,’ Duchess of Gordon, an event which occurred in 1767. Apart 
from the dark ages, one thing is certain regarding Jamie, that the 
great flood of 1829 swept away his croft and cottage, he himself so 
narrowly escaping that he left his watch hanging on the bedpost, 
watch and bedpost being subsequently recovered floating about in the 
Moray Firth. The greatest honour that can be conferred on a 
fisherman—the Victoria Cross of the river—has long belonged to 
Jamie; a pool in Spey bears his name, and many a fine salmon has 
been taken out of ‘ Jamie Shanks’s Pool,’ the swirling water of which 
is almost at the good old man’s feet as he shifts the ‘coo’ on his 
strip of pasture, or watches the gooseberries swelling in his pretty 
garden. His fame has long ago gone throughout all Speyside for 
skill in the use of the gaff: about eight years ago I was witness of the 
calm, swift dexterity with which he gaffed what I believe was his last 
fish. In the serene evening of his long day he still finds pleasant 
occupation in dressing salmon flies ; and if you speak him fair and 
he is in good humour, ‘ Jamie’ may let you have half a dozen as a 
great favour. 

The other veteran of our river of whom I would say something 
was that most worthy man and fine salmon fisher, Mr. Charles Grant, 
the ex-schoolmaster of Aberlour, better known, among us who loved 
and honoured the fine old Highland gentleman, as ‘ Charlie’ Grant. 
Charlie no longer lives; but to the last he was hale, relished his 
modest dram, and delighted in his quiet yet graphic manner to tell 
of men and things of Speyside familiar to him during his long life 
by the riverside. Charles Grant was the first person who ever rented 
salmon water on Spey. It was about 1838 that he took a lease 
from the Fife trustees of the fishing on the right bank from the 
burn of Aberlour to the burn of Carron, about four miles of as good 
water as there is in all the run of Spey. This water would to-day be 
cheaply rented at 250/. per annum ; the annual rent paid by Charles 
Grant was two guineas. A few years later a lease was granted by 
the Fife trustees of the period of the grouse shootings of Benrinnes, 
the wide moorlands of the parishes of Glass, Mortlach, and Aber- 
lour, including Glenmarkie, the best moor in the county, at a rent 
of 100/. a year, with four miles of salmon water on Spey thrown in. 
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The letting value of these moors and of this water is to-day certainly 
not less than 1,500/. a year. 

Charles Grant had a great and well-deserved reputation for find- 
ing a fish in water which other men had fished blank. This was 
partly because, from long familiarity with the river, he knew all the 
likeliest casts; partly because he was sure to have at the end of his 
casting-line just the proper fly for the size of water and condition of 
weather ; and partly because of his quiet, neat-handed manner of 
dropping his line on the water. There is a story still current on 
Speyside illustrative of this gift of Charlie in finding a fish where 
people who rather fancied themselves had failed—a story which Jamie 
Shanks to this day does not caretohear. Mr. Russel, of the Scotsman, 
had done his very best from the quick run at the top of the pool of 
Dalbreck, down to the almost dead-still water at the bottom of that 
fine stretch, and had found no luck. Jamie Shanks, who was with 
Mr. Russel as his fisherman, had gone over it to no purpose with a 
fresh fly. They were grumpishly discussing whether they should 
give Dalbreck another turn, or go on to Pool-o-Brock, the next pool 
down stream, when Charles Grant made his appearance and asked 
the waterside question, ‘What luck?’ ‘No luck at all, Charlie!’ 
was Russel’s answer. ‘ Deevil a rise!’ was Shanks’s sourer reply. In 
' his demure, purring way, Charles Grant—who in his manner was a 
duplicate of the late Lord Granville—remarked, ‘There ought to be 
a fish come out of that pool.’ ‘Tak’ him out, then!’ exclaimed 
Shanks gruffly. ‘ Well, I'll try,’ quoth the soft-spoken Charlie; and 
just at that spot, about forty yards from the head of the pool, where the 
current slackens and the fish lie awhile before breasting the upper rapid, 
he hooked a fish. Then it was that Russel, in the genial manner 
which made provosts swear, remarked, ‘Shanks, I advise you to take 
half year at Mr. Grant’s school!’ ‘Fat for?’ inquired Shanks 
sullenly. ‘To learn to fish!’ replied the master of sarcasm of the 
delicate Scottish variety. 

Respectful by nature to their superiors, the honest working folk 
of Speyside occasionally forget themselves comically in their passion- 
ate ardour that a hooked salmon shall be brought to bank. Lord 
Elgin, now in his Indian satrapy, far away from what Sir Noel 
Paton in his fine elegy on the late Sir Alexander Gordon Cumming 
of Altyre called 

The rushing thunder of the Spey, 
one day hooked a big fish in the ‘run’ below ‘ Polmet.’ The fish 
headed swiftly down stream, his lordship in eager pursuit, but afraid 
of putting any strain on the line lest the salmon should ‘ break’ him. 
Down round the bend below the pool and by the ‘Slabs’ fish and 
fisherman sped till the latter was brought up by the sheer rock of 
Craigellachie. Fortunately a fisherman ferried the Earl across the 
river to the side on which he was able to follow the fish. On he ran, 
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keeping up with the fish, under the bridge, along the margin of 
‘Shanks’s Pool,’ past the ‘Boat of Fiddoch’ pool and the mouth of 
the tributary ; and he was still on the run along the edge of the croft 
beyond, when he was suddenly confronted by an aged man, who 
dropped his turnip hoe and ran eagerly to the side of the young 
nobleman. Old Guthrie could give advice from the experience of a 
couple of generations as poacher, water-gillie, occasional water-bailiff, 
and from as extensive and peculiar acquaintance with the river as 
Sam Weller possessed of London public-houses. And this is what he 
exclaimed : ‘Ma Lord, ma Lord, gin ye dinna check him, that fush 
will tak ye doun tae Speymouth—deil, but he’ll tow ye oot tae sea! 
Hing intil him, hing intil him!’ His lordship exerted himself 
accordingly, but did not secure the old fellow’s approval. ‘Man! 
man!’ Guthrie yelled, ‘ ye’re nae pittin’ a twa-ounce strain on him; 
he’s makin’ fun o’ ye!’ The nobleman tried yet harder, yet could 
not please his relentless critic. ‘God forgie me, but ye canna fush 
worth a damn! Come back on the lan’, an’ gie him the butt wi’ 
pith!’ Thus adjured, his lordship acted at last with vigour; the 
sage, having gaffed the fish, abated his wrath, and, as the salmon was 
being ‘ wetted,’ tendered his respectful apologies. 

In my time there have been three lairds of Arndilly, a beautiful 
Speyside estate which is margined by several miles of fishing water 
hardly inferior to any throughout the long run of the river. Many 
a man, far away now from ‘ bonnie Arndilly’ and the hoarse murmur 
of the river’s roll over its rugged bed, recalls in wistful recollection 
the swift yet smooth flow of ‘the Dip;’ the thundering rush of Spey 
against the ‘Red Craig,’ in the deep strong water at the foot of 
which the big red fish leap like trout when the mellowness of the 
autumn is tinting into glow of russet and crimson the trees which 
hang on the steep bank above; the smooth, restful glide into the 
long oily reach of the ‘ Lady’s How,’ in which a fisherman may spend 
to advantage the livelong day and then not leave it fished out; the 
turbulent half pool, half stream, of the ‘ Piles,’ which always holds 
large fish lying behind the great stones, or in the dead water under 
the daisy-sprinkled bank on which the tall beeches cast their shadows; 
the ‘Bulwark Pool;’ the ‘Three Stones,’ where the grilse show 
their silver sides in the late May evenings; ‘Gilmour’s’ and 
‘Carnegie’s,’ the latter now, alas! spoiled by gravel; the quaintly 
named ‘Tam Mear’s Crook’ and the ‘ Spout o’ Cobblepot ;’ and then 
the dark sullen swirls of ‘Sourdon,’ the deepest pool of Spey. 

The earliest of the three Arndilly lairds of my time was the 
Colonel, a handsome, generous man of the old school, who was as 
good over High Leicestershire as he was over his own moors and on 
his own water, and who, while still in the prime of life, died ot 
cholera abroad. Good in the saddle and with the salmon rod, the 
Colonel was perhaps best behind a gun, with which he was not less 
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deadly among the salmon of the Spey than among the grouse of 
Benaigen. His relative, old Lord Saltoun, was hard put to it once 
in the ‘Lady’s How’ with a thirty-pound salmon which he had 
hooked foul, and which, in its full vigour, was taking all manner of 
liberties with him, making spring after spring clean out of the 
water. The beast was so rebellious and strong that the old lord 
found it harder to contend with than the Frenchmen who fought so 
stoutly with him for the possession of Hougomont. The Colonel, 
fowling-piece in hand, was watching the struggle, and, seeing that 
Lord Saltoun was getting the worst of it, awaited his opportunity 
when the big salmon’s tail was in the air after a spring, and, firing in 
the nick of time, cut the fish’s spine just above the tail, hardly mark- _ 
ing it elsewhere. The Colonel occasionally fished the river with 
cross-lines, which are still legal, although their use is now considered 
rather the ‘ Whitechapel game.’ He resorted to the cross-lines, not in 
greed for fish, but for the sake of the shooting practice they afforded 
him. When the hooked fish were struggling, and in their struggles 
showing their tails out of water, he several times shot two right and 
left, breaking the spine in each case close to the tail. 

The Colonel was succeeded by his brother, who had been a 
planter in Jamaica before coming. to the estate on the death of his 
brother. Hardly was he home when he contested the county un- 
successfully on the old never-say-die Protectionist platform against 
the father of the present Duke of Fife; on the first polling day of 
which contest I acquired a black eye and a bloody nose in the 
market square of a local village at the hands of some gutter lads, with 
whose demand that I should take the Tory rosette out of my bonnet 
I had declined tocomply. Later, this gentleman became an assiduous 
fisher of men as a lay preacher, but he was as keen after salmon as 
he was after sinners. He hooked and played—and gaffed—the 
largest salmon I have ever heard of being caught in Spey by an 
angler—a fish weighing forty-six pounds. The actual present laird 
of Arndilly is a lady, but in her son are perpetuated the fishing 
instincts of his forbears. 

My reminiscences of Spey and Speyside are drawing to an end, 
and I now with natural diffidence approach a great theme, Every 
Speyside man will realise from this exordium that I am about to 
treat of ‘Geordie.’ It is quite understood throughout lower Spey- 
side that it is the moral support which Geordie accords to Craigella- 
chie Bridge, in the immediate vicinity of which he lives, that chiefly 
maintains that: structure; and that if he were to withdraw that 
support, its towers and roadway would incontinently collapse into the 
depths of the sullen pool spanned by the graceful erection. The 
best of men are not universally popular, and it must be said that 
there are those who cast on Geordie the aspersion of being ‘some 
thrawn,’ for which the equivalent in south-country language is 
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perhaps ‘a trifle cross-grained.’ These, however, are envious people, 
who are jealous of Geordie’s habitual association with lords and dukes, 
and who resent the trivial stiffness which is no doubt apparent in his 
manner to ordinary people for the first few days after the illustrious 
persons referred to have reluctantly permitted him to withdraw from 
them the light of his countenance. For my own part, I have found 
Geordie, all things considered, to be wonderfully affable. That his 
tone is patronising I do not deny; but then there is surely a joy in 
being patronised by the factotum of a duke. 

I have never been quite sure, nor have I ever dared to ask Geordie, 
whether he considers the duke to be his patron, or whether he re- 
gards himself as the patron of that eminent nobleman. From the 
‘aucht-and-forty daugh’ of Strathbogie to the Catholic Braes of 
Glenlivat, where fifty years ago the ‘sma’ stills’ reeked in every 
moorland hollow, across to beautiful Kinrara, and down Spey to the 
fertile Braes of Enzie, his Grace is the benevolent despot of a thriving 
tenantry, who have good cause to regard him with esteem and grati- 
tude. The duke is a masterful man, whom no factor need attempt 
to lead by the nose; but on the margin of Spey, from the blush- 
red crags of Cairntie down to the head of tide water, he owns his cen- 
turion in Geordie, who taught him to throw his first line when already 
he was a minister of the Crown, and who, as regards aught appertain- 
ing to salmon fishing, saith unto his Grace, Do this, and he doeth it. 

Geordie is a loyal subject, and when a few years ago he had the 
opportunity of seeing her Majesty during her momentary halt at 
Elgin station, he paid her the compliment of describing her as a 
‘‘ sonsie wife.’ But the heart-loyalty of the honest fellow goes out in 
all its tender yet imperious fulness towards the Castle family, to most 
of the members of which, of both sexes, he has taught the science 
and practice of killing salmon. Hint the faintest shadow of dis- 
paragement of any member of that noble and worthy house, and you 
make a life enemy of Geordie. On no other subject is he particularly 
touchy, save one—the gameness and vigour of the salmon of Spey. 
Make light of the fighting virtues of Spey fish—exalt above them the 
horn of the salmon of Tay, Ness, or Tweed—and Geordie loses his 
temper on the instant, and overwhelms you with the strongest lan- 
guage. There is a tradition that among Geordie’s remote forbears 
was one of Cromwell’s Ironsides, who on the march from Aberdeen to 
Inverness fell in love with a Speyside lass of the period, and who, 
abandoning his Ironside appellation of ‘ Hew-Agag-in-Pieces,’ adopted 
the surname which Geordie now bears. This strain of ancestry may 
account for Geordie’s smooth yet peremptory skill as a disciplinarian. 
It devolves upon him during the rod-fishing season to assign to each 
person of the fishing contingent his or her particular stretch of water, 
and to tell off to each as guide one of his assistant attendants. 

It is a great treat to find Geordie in a garrulous humour, and to 
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listen to one of his salmon-fishing stories, told always in the broadest 
of north-country Doric. His sense of humour is singularly keen, 
notwithstanding that he is a Scot; and it is not in his nature to 
minimise his own share in the honour and glory of the incident he 
may relate. One of Geordie’s stories is vividly in my recollection, 
and may appropriately conclude my reminiscences of Speyside and 
its folk. There was a stoup of ‘ Benrinnes’ on the mantelpiece, and 
a free-drawing pipe in Geordie’s mouth. His subject was the one on 
which he can be most eloquent—an incident of the salmon-fishing 
season, on which the worthy man delivered himself as follows : 

‘Twa or three seasons back I was attendin’ Leddy Carline whan 
she was fushin’ that gran’ pool at the brig o’ Fochabers. She’s a fine. 
fusher, Leddy Carline: faith, she may weel be, for I taucht her 
mysel’. She hookit a saumon aboot the midst o’ the pool, an’ for a 
while it gied gran’ sport ; loupin’ and tumblin’, an’ dairtin’ up the 
watter an’ doon the watter at sic a speed as keepit her leddyship 
muvin’ gey fast tae keep abriesht o’t. Weel, this kin’ o’ wark, an’ a 
ticht line, began for tae tak’ the spunk oot o’ the saumon, an’ I was 
thinkin’ it was a quieston o’ a few meenits whan I wad be in him wi’ 
the gaff; but my birkie, near han’ spent though he was, had a canny 
bit dodge up the sleeve o’ him.- He made a bit whamlin’ run, an’ 

‘ deil tak me gin he didna jam himself intil a neuk atween twa rocks, 
an’ there the dour beggar bade an’ sulkit. Weel, her leddyship 
keepit aye a steady drag on him, an’ she gied him the butt wi’ power ; 
but she cudna get the beast tae budge—no, nae sae muckle as the 
breadth o’ my thoomb-nail. Deil a word said Leddy Carline tae me 
for a gey while, as she vrought an’ vrought tae gar the saumon quit 
his neuk. But she cam nae speed wi’ him; an’ at last she says, says 
she, “ Geordie, I can make nothing of him: what in the world is to 
be done?” ‘“Gie him ashairp upward yark, my leddy,” says I; 

“there canna be muckle strength o’ resistance left in him by this 

time!” Weel, she did as I tellt her—I will say this for Leddy 

Carline, that she’s aye biddable. But, rugg her hardest, the fush 

stuck i’ the neuk as gin he waur a bit o’ the solid rock, an’ her 

Leddyship was becomin’ gey an’ exhaustit. ‘‘ Take the rod yourself, 

Geordie,” says she, “and try what you can do; I freely own the fish 

is too many for me.” Weel, I gruppit the rod, an’ I gied a shairp, 
steady, upward drag; an’ up the brute cam, clean spent. He hadna 
been sulkin’ aifter aa’; he had been fairly wedged atween the twa 

rocks, for whan I landit him, lo an’ behold! he was bleedin’ like a 

pig, an’ there was a muckle gashi’ the side o’ him, that the rock had 
torn whan I draggit him by main force up an’ oot. The taikle was 
stoot, ye’ll obsairve, or else he be tae hae broken me; but tak my 
word for’t, Geordie is no the man for tae lippen tae feckless taikle. 

‘ Weel, I hear maist things; an’ I was tellt that same nicht hoo 
at the denner-table Leddy Carline relatit the haill adventur’, an’ 
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owned, fat was true aneuch, that the fush had fairly bestit her. 
Weel, amo’ the veesitors at the Castle was the Dowager Leddy 
Breadanham ; an’ it seemed that whan Leddy Carline was through 
wi’ her narrateeve, the dowager be tae gie a kin’ o’ a scornfu’ sniff an’ 
cock her neb i’ the air; an’ she said, wha but she, that she didna 
hae muckle opingin o’ Leddy Carline as a saumon fisher, an’ that 
she hersel’ didna believe there was a fush in the run o’ Spey that she 
cudna get the maistery ower. That was a gey big word, min’ ye; 
it’s langidge I wadna venture for tae make use o’ mysel’, forbye a 
south-countra dowager. 

‘Weel, I didna say muckle; but, my faith, like the sailor’s paurot, 
I thoucht a deevil o’ a lot. The honour o’ Spey was in my hauns, 
an’ it behuvit me for tae hummle the pride o’ her dowager leddyship. 
The morn’s mornin’ cam, an’ by that time I had decided on my plan 
o’ operautions. By guid luck I fand the dowager takin’ her stroll 
afore brakfast i’ the floor-gairden. I ups till her, maks my boo, an’ 
says I, unco’ canny an’ respectfu’, “‘ My leddy, ye’ll likely be for the 
watter the day?” She said she was, so says I, “ Weel, my leddy, 
I'll be prood for tae gae wi’ ye mysel’, an’ I’ll no fail tae reserve for ye 
as guid water as there is inthe run o’ Spey!” She was quite agree- 
able, an’ so we sattlit it. . 

‘ The duke himsel’ was oot on the lawn whan I was despatchin’ 
the ither fushin’ folk, ilk ane wi’ his or her fisherman kerryin’ the 
rod. ‘“ Geordie,” said his Grace, “ with whom will you be going your- 
self?” ‘Wi’ the Dowager Leddy Breadanham, yer Grace!” says I. 
** And where do you think of taking her ladyship, Geordie?” speers 
he. ‘“ N’odd, yer Grace,” says I, “Iam sattlin in my min’ for tae tak 
the leddy tae the ‘Brig o’ Fochabers’ pool ;” an’ wi’ that I gied a 
kin’ o’ a respectfu’ half-wink. The duke was no’ the kin’ o’ man for 
tae wink back, for though he’s aye grawcious, he’s aye dignifeed ; but 
there was a bit flichter o’ humour roun’ his mou’ whan he said, says 
he, “I think that will do very well, Geordie ! ” 

‘ Praesently me an’ her leddyship startit for the “Brig o’ Foch- 
abers” pool. She cud be vera affauble whan she likit, I'll say that 
muckle for the dowager ; an’ me an’ her newsed quite couthie-like as we 
traivellt. I saftened tae her some, I frankly own; but than my hert 
hardent again whan I thoucht o’ the duty I owed tae Spey an’ tae 
Leddy Carline. Of coorse there was a chance that my scheme wad 
miscairry ; but there’s no a man on Spey frae Tulchan tae the Tug 
Net that kens the natur’ o’ saumon better nor mysel, They’re like 
sheep—fat ane daes, the tithers will dae; an’ gin the dowager hookit 
a fush, I hadna muckle doobt fat that fush wad dae. The dowager 
didna keep me vera lang in suspense. I had only chyngt her fly 
ance, an’ she had maist fushed doon the pool a secont time, whan in 
the ripple o’ watter at the head o’ the draw abune the rapid a fush took 
her “ Riach” wi’ a greedy sook, an’ the line was rinnin’ oot as gin 
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there had been a racehorse at the far end o’t, the saumon careerin 
up the pool like a flash in the clear watter. The dowager was as fu’ 
o’ life as was the fush. Odd, but she kent brawly hoo tae deal wi’ 
her saumon—that I will say for her! There was nae need for me tae 
bide closs by the side o’ a leddy that had boastit there was na a fush 
in Spey she cudna maister, sae I clamb up the bank, sat doun on ma 
doup on a bit hillock, an’ took the leeberty o’ lichtin’ ma pipe. Losh! 
but that dowager spanged up an’ doun the waterside among the stanes 
aifter that game an’ lively fush ; an’ troth, but she was as souple wi’ 
her airms as wi’ her legs; for, rinnin’ an’ loupin’ an spangin’ as she 
was, she aye managed for tae keep her line ticht. It was a dooms 
het day, an’ there wasna a ruffle o’ breeze; sae nae doobt the fush 
was takin’ as muckle oot o’ her as she was takin’ oot o’ the fush. In 
aboot ten meenits there happent juist fat I had expectit. The fush 
made a sidelins shoot, an’ dairted intil the vera crevice occupeed by 
Leddy Carline’s fush the day afore. ‘‘ Noo for the fun!” thinks I, 
as I sat still an’ smokit calmly. She was certently a perseverin’ 
wummun, that dowager—there was nae device she didna try wi’ that 
saumon tae force him oot o’ the cleft. Aifter aboot ten meenits mair 0’ 
this wark, she shot at me ower her shouther the obsairve, “‘ Isn’t it an 
obstinate wretch?” “ Aye,” says I pawkily, “he’s gey dour ; but he’s 
only a Spey fush, an’ of coorse ye’ll maister him afore ye’ve dune wi’ 
him!” I’m thinkin’ she unnerstude the insinivation, for she uttert deil 
anither word, but yokit tee again fell spitefu’ tae rug an’ yark at the 
sulkin’ fush. At last, tae mak a lang story short, she was fairly dune. 
“Geordie,” says she waikly, “ the beast has quite worn me out! I’m 
fit to melt—there is no strength left in me; here, come and take 
the rod!” Weel, I deleeberately raise, poocht ma pipe, an’ gaed doun 
asideher. ‘“ My leddy,” says I, quite solemn, an’ luikin’ her straucht 
i’ the face—haudin’ her wi’ my ee, like—‘‘I hae been tellt fat yer 
leddyship said yestreen, that there wasna a saumon in Spey ye 
cudna maister. Noo, I speer this at yer leddyship—respectfu’ but 
direck ; div ye admit yersel clean bestit—fairly lickit wi’ that fush, 
Spey fush though it be? Answer me that, my leddy!” “Ido own 
myself beaten,” says she, “‘ and I retract my words.” ‘“ Say nae mair, 
yer leddyship !” says I—for I’m no a cruel man—“ say nae mair, but 
maybe ye'll hae the justice for tae say a word tae the same effeck in 
the Castle whaur ye spak yestreen?” ‘I promise you I will,” said 
the dowager—“ here, take the rod!” Weel, it was no sae muckle a 
fush as was Leddy Carline’s. I had it oot ina few meenits, an’ by 
that time the dowager was sae far revived that she was able to bring 
it in aboot tae the gaff; an’ sae, in the hinner end, she in a sense 
maistert the fush aifter aa’. But I’m thinkin’ she will be gey cautious 
in the futur’ aboot belittlin’ the smeddum o’ Spey saumon !’ 


ARCHIBALD FORBES, 
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No substance in nature seemed to be better known to chemists than 
atmospheric air. The composition of air taken from the most 
different localities and altitudes had so often been analysed by the 
best chemists and physicists that up to the last few years it seemed 
almost inadmissible that any gas existing in the atmosphere should 
have escaped detection. However, modern chemistry disposes of 
such perfect methods of analysis, and our modern laboratories are 
supplied with such wonderfully precise instruments—it is sufficient to 
say that in a modern weighing the incertitude is inferior to 5>}j;;th 
part of one ounce—that when the study of air and other gases was 
again taken in hand with the aid of the new instruments and 
methods, a vague suspicion began to grow up. ‘ After all,’ it was 
said in scientific circles, ‘atmospheric air is not so very well known,’ 
and it possibly may contain small quantities of some unknown gases 
mixed with its principal components—nitrogen and oxygen, carbonic 
acid, and vapour of water.' These suspicions are now fully confirmed. 
When the researches of Lord Rayleigh and Professor Ramsay were 
published in full, it became evident that atmospheric air contains over 
one-half per cent. of some gas (or maybe gases) formerly unknown, 
and that this gas—named Argon by its discoverers—is possessed of 
chemical properties which offer many a puzzle to the chemist. The 
distrust which the announcement of the discovery was met with in 
August last has been dissipated since, and the question, What argon 
is? stands now foremost. 

Is it an element which, like hydrogen or oxygen, cannot be 
decomposed into still simpler bodies—a ‘ chemical individuality,’ as 
Mendeléeff says, which maintains its individual character even when 
it combines with other individualities? Or is argon a mixture of 

* Mendeléeff, in his Principles of Chemistry (English edition, vol. i. p. 226, note 
12), already expressed the opinion that, under the electrical discharge, the nitrogen 
of the air may be partially dissociated, giving origin to monatomic molecules (N). 
Helmholtz, having received the news of the discovery of a new constituent of the 


atmosphere, said that he always thought ‘that there was something more in the 
atmosphere’ (Lord Rayleigh’s lecture on Argon at the Royal Institution), 
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several new elements? Or is it a compound of well-known elements 
which were never met before in that special combination? These 
questions press themselves upon every one’s mind. However, up 
to the present date they have not been answered, and most probably 
the answer will not be given for some time to come, not only because 
the discovery of argon was immediately followed by the discovery 
of several other gases, but also because argon is so peculiar in its 
behaviour as to raise a host of questions of paramount importance 
for chemistry. The general reader, accustomed to get from science 
ready results, may therefore feel disappointed when, after having 
perused the following pages, he only finds a number of new 
unsolved problems cast upon science. But, to follow step by 
step the inquiry which is now going on, to share the hopes and the 
doubts of the explorers, and thus to be initiated into the mysteries of 
scientific research itself, and into the methods of discovery of scientific 
laws, is perhaps even more interesting, and certainly much more 
suggestive, than to learn some time later the bare results. 

For the last seven years Lord Rayleigh has been engaged in 
remeasuring the densities of the commonest gases, with all the 
precision obtainable from modern appliances, and his work was soon 
recognised to be a standard work. However, even in the earlier 
stages of his researches, while he dealt with oxygen and air, there 
appeared certain discrepancies between his otherwise most accurate 
results, which, precisely because the measurements were so perfect, 
could not well be explained by unavoidable errors, and created a certain 
uneasiness as to the permanence of the constitution of air. But 
when he came later on to deal with nitrogen, things took a more 
serious aspect. Nitrogen is an element; and, whether it be obtained 
from the air or from one of the nitrogen compounds, such as ammonia, 
it must always be the same gas, endowed with the same physical and 
chemical properties. And yet this was not the case. Nitrogen 
obtained from the atmosphere by any one of the usual methods was 
regularly by about one-half per cent. heavier than nitrogen obtained 
in the chemical way from some compound. In each of the two sets 
of determinations the measurements beautifully agreed together ; but 
the two sets totally disagreed, although all possible precautions had 
evidently been taken to prevent contamination by other gases, and a 
strong control was exercised to detect contamination if it had taken 
place. The disaccord had to be explained.? 

The nearest explanation was, of course, to find fault with the 
chemically prepared nitrogen; notwithstanding all precautions it 
might still containsome lighter gas—hydrogen for instance ; but test 
experiments were installed and compelled the rejection of this ex- 
planation, so that there remained but one other alternative—namely, 

* The average weight of one litre of nitrogen was 12572 grammes when it was 
derived from the atmosphere, and 1°2505 grammes for chemically obtained nitrogen. 
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that the atmospheric nitrogen, supposed to be the purest of the two, 
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was not pure at all; that it contained some heavier gas which enters 
into the composition of the atmosphere to no small amount, but in 
some way or another had hitherto escaped notice. Lord Rayleigh: 
naturally hesitated to draw a conclusion so much opposed to alt current. 
opinion, and in his perplexity he applied through the medium of 
Nature to chemists, asking them to aid him with their suggestions.* 
The suggestions came, and in a great number; but none of them 
explained the difficulty. Some time later, Professor Ramsay asked’ 
and obtained permission to investigate the matter, and the two 
explorers, the physicist and the chemist, working first separately, 
made the necessary arrangements for isolating the new heavier gas 
by two different methods. They obtained it, nearly pure, and on 
account of its unwillingness to enter into any chemical combina- 
tion they proposed for it the name of Argon. The discovery was 
announced at Oxford, at the last meeting of the British Association. 

This announcement, as already mentioned, was met with a great 
deal of distrust, which only grew stronger as time went on, and 
nothing was heard during the next five months in support of so 
important a statement. It was only after all the’details of the re- 
searches were made public at the end of January last ‘ that all doubts: 
as to the real existence of a new constituent of the atmosphere were 
removed, and the whole inquiry was recognised by competent judges 
as an exemplary chemical research.° 

The first step to be made in an inquiry of this sort is evidently 
to obtain the new body in sufficiently large quantities for chemical 
analyses, This proved, however, to be a hard task. If argon 
easily combined with other bodies, any amount of it could be ob- 
tained, because the nitrogen of air, of which there is an unlimited 
supply, contains as much as one per cent. of argon. But the new 
gas refuses to enter into chemical combinations. and it is neces- 
sary to absorb all the oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic acid, and so on, 
from a given considerable volume of air, and to obtain argon as a 
residue. Yet nitrogen in its turn is also a very inert body, which it 
is easy by no means to force into a chemical combination ; so that, 
after oxygen and the rest have been eliminated, there is still the 
difficulty of removing nitrogen from the mixture. It must, for 
instance, be passed for hours again and again over some red-hot 
magnesium or lithium,® until, most of it having combined with the 


* September 29, 1892, vol. xlvi. p. 512. See also his two subsequent communica- 
tions to the Royal Society. 

* Proceedings of the Royal Society, January 31, 1895; Nature, February 7, 1895, 
vol. li. pp. 347-356. 

_ > Mendeléeff, Proceedings of the Russian Chemical and Physical Society, March 2 
(14), 1895; and in Nature, vol. li. p. 543 ; Berthelot in Comptes Rendus, February 4, 
1895, tome cxx. p. 235 sg. 

' © This last, the lithium method, has been experimented upon with success at 
Nancy, by Guntz (Comovtes Rendus, April 8, 1895, vol. cxx. p. 777). 
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metal, a small quantity of argon is obtained, which yet is never quite 
free from nitrogen. Or else atmospheric air mixed with some oxygen 
4s sent through a tube in which electric sparks are passed, and 
while the nitrogen of the air is thus induced to combine with 
oxygen, argon remains; but this operation, too, must be continued 
for hours, and the produce is never pure. There is, finally, a third 
method, namely, to send air through a porous membrane which 
separates gases of different densities, but nothing is gained by it 
in rapidity. All this is of course most wearisome, and even has been 
made a reproach to Lord Rayleigh and Professor Ramsay; but 
chemical bodies must be taken as they are, and those of them which, 
like argon, refuse to yield to chemical routine are perbaps the ~ 
amost conducive to an extension of chemical knowledge. 

Whenever a new body is discovered, its leading physical pro- 
erties are always the easiest, and therefore the first, to be deter- 
mined, We thus know about argon that it is a colourless and 
inodorous gas, having about twenty times (19-7 to 19-9) the density 
of hydrogen, and much more soluble in water than either oxygen or 
nitrogen. Accordingly, the air which is dissolved in water contains a 
larger proportion of argon jthan free atmospheric air; in unboiled 
water we drink a greater proportion of dissolved argon than we inhale 
af it while breathing, and this property may prove of great impor- 
‘tance for vegetation if argon enters, as it probably does, into the 
composition of plants. It requires also a very low temperature for 
liquefaction. Olszewski, the Cracow professor, whose admirable 
achievements in the liquefaction of gases have lately been rendered 
popular in this country by Professor Dewar, has turned some argon 
which was sent to him by Professor Ramsay into a liquid at a 
temperature of 305° Fahr. below zero, and into a block of opaque ice 
-at 310° below zero.” 

But these physical properties tell us nothing about what argon 
ds, and all attempts to unveil its chemical nature have hitherto 
failed. Even Moissan, with his powerful electric furnace, could not 
overpower its inertness. Neither fluorine, which is one of the most 
active elements, nor titanium, boron, and lithium, which readily com- 
bine with nitrogen, could be induced to combine with argon. Berthe- 
lot alone, using the silent electrical discharge, has achieved a partial 
success: he made argon combine with benzine and obtained a 
yellow resinous substance ; but the quantity of argon he had received 
from Professor Ramsay was so small (a little over two cubic inches) 
that nothing could be said about the produce of combination beyond 
its being similar in aspect to the products of combination of nitrogen 


? The corresponding temperatures for nitrogen are —318° and —353° Fabr. As 
to oxygen, it has not yet been brought intoa solid state, but it liquefies at — 297°. The 
-critical temperature for argon is —186° Fabr., and the critical pressure amounts to 
40°6 atmospheres. 
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with benzine.* Negative properties is thus all we know about the 
chemical nature of argon. Even the spectroscope—this precious 
reconnoitring instrument—is undecided in its indications. The 
spectrum of argon is quite characteristic. No other known gas 
or vapour, Mr. Crookes writes, gives a similar spectrum. But 
when a glass tube filled with argon is made to glow under the 
electrical discharge, and the glow is examined with the spectroscope, 
two different spectra appear—one of them chiefly in the red and the 
other chiefly in the blue—according to the energy of the discharge. 
These two spectra may of course indicate that argon is a mixture of 
two gases, although it is known that nitrogen and other gases also 
show two spectra under similar conditions; but Olszewski has found 
that argon has such a definite temperature of liquefaction, as 
well as such a definite critical temperature and pressure,’ that, if 
it be a mixture, the mixture must contain but a small proportion of 
another gas. It must also be borne in mind that, under our present 
knowledge of the spectral analysis, it remains but an auxiliary to 
the chemist; it offers one of the means of preliminary exploration, 
but any positive decision rests with the regular chemical analysis. 

What, then, is argon, or, at least, the gas which prevails in what 
science already names argon? From all that has been said it does 
not appear probable that it is a chemical compound. A com- 
pound could hardly have resisted so many chemical and electrical 
tests. It has, on the contrary, all the behaviour of an element ; 
and in such case what is, then, the weight of its atom? In other 
words, taking the weight of an hydrogen atom fora unit, what is the 
corresponding weight for argon? Its density being twenty times 
the density of hydrogen, we know that its molecule must weigh 
forty times as much as an atom of hydrogen; but for argon, as 
for each new body whose compounds are not yet known, the 
difficulty is to decide how many atoms its molecule contains. If 
it were built on the same pattern as the molecules of hydrogen, or 
oxygen and many other gases, each of which consists of two atoms 
locked together, there would be no difficulty. We should say that its 
atomic weight is 20 (twenty times the weight of an hydrogen atom), 
and argon would find a vacant place in the row of elements between 
fluorine (atomic weight, 19) and sodium (23), although it must be 
said that its inertness would badly clash in this case with the 
chemical properties of its next-door neighbours. In the Mendeléeff 
periodic classification of elements it would also find a ready place, 

* From a subsequent communication of Berthelot we learn that another sample 
of argon, also prepared by Mr. Ramsay, behaved quite differently from the former. 
Eighty per cent. of the former combined with benzine, but only six to ten per cent. 
of the second would enter into the same combination (Comptes Rendus, April 16, 
1895, tome cxx. p. 798). Did the former contain so much nitrogen ? 


® For critical temperatures and pressures see a previous ‘ Recent Science’ review 
(Nineteenth Century, April 1894). 
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and even would give an additional symmetry to the system.'® More- 
over, Dr. Gladstone in this country and Mr. Hill in America 
have simultaneously indicated in connection with argon a striking 
analogy in the growth of the masses of many elements which increase 
alternately by one unit and by three units; and a body having an 
atomic weight of 20 would further confirm this symmetry; '' while 
Lecoq de Boisbaudran, who also has elaborated a system of classifica- 
tion of elements, requires in his turn a body having an atomie 
weight of a little over 20, and very inert, to fill up a gap in his 
system."* All these analogies are of course very interesting ; but in 
the meantime we have no reason to maintain that argon really is 
the required element ; the more so as another hypothesis seems to . 
be much more, or, at least, equally probable. 

All hitherto obtained argon was contaminated by nitrogen, which 
is lighter than argon. Consequently we cannot be sure that its 
density is exactly 19°9; it may exceed 20, and even approach to 
21, in which case its molecular weight would be about 42; and then 
argon, in all probability, would be nothing but an allotropic form of 
nitrogen. We know indeed that the atmosphere contains a varying 
proportion of ozone, which is nothing but a condensed form of oxygen 
grouped in molecules of three atoms each (0,), while the molecule of 
common oxygen contains only two atoms (O,). It is therefore 
possible that nitrogen, too, might appear in two forms: with a tri- 
atomic molecule (N,) in argon, and with the usual biatomic mole- 
cule (N,) in ordinary nitrogen. This is the hypothesis towards 
which Mendeléeff, Berthelot, and Professor Dewar incline, and various 
circumstances yield it a certain support, namely, the concurrent 
appearance of argon and nitrogen in nature, the difficulty of 
separating them from each other, their inertness, exaggerated in 
argon, their common lines in the spectra, their double spectra them- 
selves, and the outer resemblance between their benzine compounds 
in Berthelot’s experiments; perhaps also the fact that a small 
quantity of argon was found in nitrogen obtained from one of its 
compounds.'* 

However, certain measurements relative to the heat-absorbing 
capacity of argon—too technical to be discussed in this place—seem 

1” By giving an eighth group (or column) to the second series, which is an ‘ even’ 
series—several other even series also having their eighth groups—and by having cer- 
tain properties characteristic of the eighth groups or columns. 

4 J. H. Gladstone’s letter in Nature, February 21, 1895; and E. A. Hill's ‘ Argon, 
Prout’s Hypothesis, and the Periodic Law’ in American Journal of Science, May 1895, 

. 405. 
. '2 Comptes Rendus, 1895, tome cxx. p 361. 

13 Lord Rayleigh and Mr. Ramsay explain this last circumstance by the fact that 
in the manipulation of the gases large quantities of water were used, and water freely 
dissolves argon ; to which Mendeléeff very justly remarks that this is undoubtedly 


very possible, but has to be proved. See Lord Rayleigh’s objections to this ngyetiacte 
in his Royal Institution lecture (Nature, June 13, 1895). 
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to point out that, under our present conceptions as to the arrange- 
ment of atoms in molecules, we ought to consider the molecule of 
argon (like the molecule of mercury vapours) as consisting of one 
atom only. In this case the weights of both its molecule and its 
atom would be equal to 40. But not only is there no room for such 
a body in the periodical system—the place being already occupied-— 
but argon would stand by its chemical inertness as a unique excep- 
tion in a classification which indicates the chemical properties of 
every other element from its position in the system. The periodic 
law will certainly not be thrown overboard to suit this unique excep- 
tion; so that chemists and physicists may perhaps have to revise 
their present ideas as to the arrangement of atoms in molecules, and 
to complete them by introducing into molecular structure the concep- 
tion of chemical energy. Who knows whether the contradiction 
displayed by argon will not be an impulse to the appearance of some 
epoch-making work on the structure of matter ? ™ 


II 


The researches were at this point in March last, when another 
far-reaching discovery was announced by Professor Ramsay. It being 
known that most metals and minerals absorb various gases which 
can be extracted from the metal or mineral, it was natural to in- 
quire whether some minerals might not contain argon. ‘This was 
done, and in the course of his investigations Professor Ramsay was 
brought to extract and to analyse the gas which is contained in a 
lately discovered mineral, Clevéite, and which was said to be nitro- 
gen. This gas contained a revelation. It proved to be argon, as 
Mr. Ramsay expected, but argon mixed with some other gas; and 
this gas, on spectroscopic examination, displayed, among very many 
other lines, one bright yellow line which at once caught the atten- 
tion of the explorers. It was not the well-known yellow line of 
sodium, but was identified by Mr. Crookes as another line frequently 
seen in the spectrum of the sun’s chromosphere, but never obtained 
before from any terrestrial object. This line, being very character- 
istic of the gases of the sun’s atmosphere, was ascribed several years 
ago’ to some element unknown on the earth, but widely spread on 
the sun, which was therefore named Helium. Now, this element 
was finally captured in a glass tube in the laboratory.’ 

One can easily imagine the sensation produced by the announce- 


It is well worth noticing that the case of argon is opposed to the case of chlorine, 
which is: chemically a most active body, and also deviates from the law, but in an 
opposite direction. (See Mendeléeff’s note on argon, /.c.) 

» “Communication made to the Chemical Society at its anniversary meeting 
(Nature, April 4, 1895, vol. li. p. 543, lii. p. 7; Proceedings of the Royal Society, 
April 25). 
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ment of this discovery. Many chemists had for years searched for 
helium among the substances which exist on the earth and in 
meteorites fallen from the celestial spaces, but in vain; while now the 
longed-for yellow line glittered in the spectroscope, quite unex- 
pectedly, originating from a by-produce discovered in the search for 
argon! Upon the reception of the welcome news, the Upsala 
Professor Cleve (in whose honour Nordenskjéld had named the 
mineral) at once extracted the new gases, and Thalén, one of the 
best: spectroscopists of our time, fully confirmed Mr. Crookes’s state- 
ment. The gas obtained at Upsala showed the same yellow line, but 
it contained no trace of argon ; and Cleve at once ascertained that it 
was of a very low density. This was confirmed by subsequent ex- . 
periments, and the last news from Upsala is to the effect that Cleve’s 
helium has only 2°02 times the density of hydrogen, so that its 
atomic weight must be either four or two. The Upsala gas would 
thus come into the wide gap existing in our lists of elements between 
hydrogen, whose atomic weight is taken for a unit, and lithium, whose 
atom is seven times heavier than the atom of hydrogen.'® On the 
other side, Mr. Lockyer has obtained the new gas by another method, 
from another mineral of the same group, Briggerite ; it was associated 
with hydrogen, but, like Cleve’s gas, contained no argon. The same 
brilliant yellow line of helium shines in the spectrum of the brég- 
gerite gas, in company with several other lines which were known in 
the spectrum of the sun’s chromosphere, but had never been seen 
before in the spectra of terrestrial objects.'7 It appears, moreover, 
from a second and third communication of Mr. Lockyer to the Royal 
Society'* that he has found traces of other solar gases mixed with 
helium, and that he expects to obtain by his method quite a series of 
gases, the spectral lines of which are associated with the spectral 
lines of the chromosphere.'® At the same date we learned from 
Professor Ramsay that, while boiling clevéite in weak sulphuric acid, 
he obtained not only the gas supposed to be helium, but also argon 
devoid of some gas which is usually found in atmospheric argon, and 
which may be the cause of the high density of the latter. Three or 

16 Mr. Ramsay has found that his gas (obtained from a mixture with argon) has a 
Aensity of 3°89, and the same monatomic structure as argon, or at least the same 
ratio of specific heats. 

1" Proceedings of the Royal Society, Aynil 25, 1895; Nature, May 2, 1895, vol. lii. 
e . Nature, May 10, 1895, vol. lii. p. 56. 

19 The fact of several chromosphere lines being seen at the same time is the more 
important, as Professor C. Runge, armed with one of the best spectroscopes, maintains 
(in a letter dated May 16, and published in ‘Nature, June 6, 1895) that the yellow 
‘line obtained from clevéite is not at all the helium line, but consists of two lines 
situated on both sides of the latter. Up to this date (June 19) the contradiction 
between such authorities in spectroscopy as Runge, Crookes, Lockyer, and Thalén 
has not been explained in the press ; but the concurrent appearance of several chro- 


mospheric lines leaves little doubt as to discovery of gases which prevail in the 
atmosphere of the sun. 
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four distinct gases have thus been discovered—or rather preliminarily 
pointed out by the spectroscope—while several more are already in 
view. 

We thus stand on the threshold of most important discoveries 
which are sure to throw much light on the chemical processes going 
on on the surfaces of the celestial bodies, and certainly will endow 
the physics of the sun and the stars with important generalisations ; 
while on the other side the discovery of one or perhaps two gases, 
possessed of low atomic weights, which have hitherto been vainly 
sought for, will undoubtedly free our chemical classification from an 
incertitude which has prevailed till now. And, finally, the theore- 
tical questions arising from the properties of argon, and even from 
the very errors which may have been made during the earlier 
hypothetical period of discussion, are sure to launch physics and 
chemistry in a new domain of philosophical speculation. This mass 
of discoveries, rapidly following each other, may seem bewildering ; 
but they were not unexpected. For years chemistry had cautiously 
perfected its methods, and minutely accumulated new data in a 
limited circle of facts. Now, the fruits of that laborious work are 
rapidly ripening. ‘Are we facing a new period in chemistry ?’ 
Cleve exclaimed at the end of a letter in which he announced his 
discovery. Undoubtedly we are entering a period when both our 
knowledge of facts and our theoretical views in chemistry will be 
immensely widened. 


Ill 


We live in an atmosphere which is loaded with electricity. When 
heavy storm-clouds obscure the sky, and, taking those yellowish tints 
which are characteristic of electrified vapours, send towards the earth 
immense sparks of lightning, the electricity in the atmosphere 
becomes visible. We may also collect it in the way Franklin and 
Buffon used to collect it, by means of kites launched high in the 
air, and study it in the laboratory. Again, when cold weather sets 
in over the dry plateaus of Siberia or America, the air becomes so 
permeated with electricity that a fur coat, thrown off in the obscu- 
rity, glitters with crepitating sparks. But even in cloudless weather 
in Western Europe, if the naturalist walks about with a portable 
electrometer, and measures the density of electricity in the air, as Lord 
Kelvin did many years ago, when he repeated Pouillet’s experiments 
on the sea-beach of the Island of Arran, the continual changes in the 
instrument’s indications will show that masses of highly electrified air 
are continually wafted along by the gentle breezes at a certain height, 
and thus transport and distribute electricity in the atmosphere. 
And, finally, the electrometers which have been installed at many 
observatories—partly with the hope that their indications would be 
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‘of some help in the prediction of local storms and rains—show that at 
every moment of the day the charge of electricity contained in the 
‘atmosphere is changing, so that even at two spots situated near to 
each other the indications of the instruments may vary in the most 
capricious way. 

That the electricity which we find in the atmosphere may origi- 
nate from various sources—from the evaporation of water which is 
continually going on on the earth’s surface, from the unequal heating 
of superposed strata of air, from vegetation, and even from chemical 
changes which go on on the surface of the earth—was pointed 
out long since; and the relative importance of these different causes 
has remained a subject of controversy for the last seventy years; . 
but it is only now that our ideas upon the whole subject begin to 
take a definite shape. 

A few years ago, two Austrian meteorologists, Elster and Geitel, 
intending to study the distribution of electricity in the atmosphere 
at different heights, inaugurated a series of simultaneous measure- 
ments, at the observatory which is planted on the top of the Sonnblick 
(a high peak of the Tyrolean Alps), and in a valley at the foot of the 
peak. They had, however, to realise to their regret that their com- 
parative measurements were a failure, because a waterfall which runs 
in the valley so much electrified the air around it, up to an altitude 
of 1,600 feet, that no comparison was possible between the low-level 
and the high-level observations. This unsuccess brought the question 
as to the electrifying powers of waterfalls again to the front, and 
Herr Lenard undertook a series of observations on their electrical 
effects in Switzerland.” It appeared that, to say nothing of large 
waterfalls, even the small ones, a few feet high, send into the air con- 
siderable charges of electricity, provided they bring down a large 
amount of rapidly dashing water. The smallest jets of water, which 
drip on the rock-sides, and even roaring streamlets, have the same 
effect; while above the surfaces of quiet lakes no electrification 
of the air was detected, notwithstanding the constantly going on of 
evaporation. in further prosecuting his researches, Lenard came to 
the conclusion that the current theory which explains electrification 
in the neighbourhood of waterfalls by the inductive action of the posi- 
tive electricity which is usually spread in the air during fine weather, 
is not supported by observation. He also remarked that neither 
evaporation nor the mere rushing of water drops through the air 
would explain the phenomena, and that the chief cause of electrifica- 
tion of the air is the tearing assunder of the drops of water as they 
fall upon the wet rock surfaces at the bottom of the waterfall. From 
these shocks electricity originates, and while the surrounding air is 
loaded with negative electricity, the spray of water which rises at the 
foot of the waterfall is electrified positively. Laboratory experiments 

2 Wiedemann’s Annalen der Physik, 1892, Bd. xlvi. p. 584 sg. 
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further confirmed this view. The amount of electricity developed by 
the mere passage of a jet of pure water through air, or when water 
glides upon an inclined smooth surface, is insignificant. The drops 
must fall upon a hard wetted surface and break into minute droplets, 
in order to develop electricity. It appeared, moreover, that a slight 
addition of common salt to the water was sufficient to totally modify 
the effects, and to electrify air with a positive charge instead of a 
negative. 

Lenard’s observations and experiments thus give a new meaning 
to the experiments by which Lord Kelvin and Messrs, Maclean 
and Goto lately proved that air, even absolutely dust-free, can be 
electrified by a jet of water. By letting such a jet run for months 
within a vat inverted over a large wooden tray filled with water, so 
that all possible dust was eliminated, it was proved that air was 
electrified, and that it retained its charge fora certain time.”' It was 
also shown—and this is of great importance for the knowledge of 
atmospheric electricity—that the above source of electrification is by 
no means insignificant. It may be such as to bring masses of air 
and cloud into motion with nearly the same energy as they are moved 
about by differences of temperature.” The amount of electricity 
which is sent in this way into the air is immense, and thus some 
support is given to the ideas developed by Planté and his follower 
Dary, and partly Palmieri, who maintained long since that atmo- 
spheric electricity must be one of the great causes disturbing the 
equilibrium of the strata of air.” 

The importance of these facts in the economy of nature is self- 
evident, The supply of electricity in the air is continually renewed. 
The waterfalls in the valleys, the splashing of the waves on the shores 
of the lakes and rivers, and the splash of drops of rain on the ground 
send masses of negative electricity in the air; even the watering of 
our streets and of our plants in the orchards has the same effect on a 
limited scale. On the other side, the waves of the sea, as they break 
against the rocks and fall back in milliards of droplets upon the beach, 
supply the air with masses of positive electricity, the amount of 


* ¢ Electrification of Air by a Water Jet, by M. Maclean and M. Goto, Philoso- 
phical Magazine, August 1890; Lord Kelvin’s ‘ Preliminary Experiments’ in British 
Association Reports, Oxford, 1894 ; ‘ On the Electrification of Air,’ by Lord Kelvin and 
M. Maclean, in Philosophical Magazine, 1894, vol. xxxviii. p. 225; Proceedings of the 
Royal Society, May 31, 1894 (Nature, 1. 280) ; February 21, 1895 (Zbid. li. 495) ; March 
21, 1895 (Zbid. li. 573); ‘On the Electrification of Air, a communication by Lord 
Kelvin to the Philosophical Society of Glasgow, March 27, 1895 (Nature, May 16, 
18965, vol. lii. p. 67). 


* Paper read at the Royal Society, on May 31, 1894 (Proceedings of the Royal 
Society, and Nature, vol. 1. p. 283). 

* L. Palmieri, ‘ Legge ed origine della electricitd atmosferica,’ Naples, 1882; 
Geo. Dary, ‘ L’électricité dans la nature,’ Paris, 1892. The electrical origin of earth- 
quakes, also advocated by Planté, can evidently be admitted in a roundabout way 
only, through disturbances of pressure. 
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which rapidly increases after each storm. And when we stand on a 
sea-beach, we not only inhale pure ozonified or iodised air ; we are, 
so to say, surrounded by an electrified atmosphere which, as already 
remarked by Humboldt and often confirmed since,* must have a 
stimulating effect upon our nervous activity as well as upon the 
circulation of sap in plants. 

It might be presumed that the generation of electricity which, 
we now see, takes place when drops of water strike the surface of the 
rocks, or of water itself, is due to a mere mechanical action ; and 
Lenard (who expresses his views in the old language of the two 
electric fluids) represents this action in such way : each drop is coated 
with a double envelope of positive and negative electricity; but when | 
it falls upon an obstacle, its outer negative envelope is knocked off, 
and part of the negative electricity goes to the air, while the drop 
remains laden with a preponderating positive charge.” 

However, matters appear to be much more complicated than that. 
Chemical action, as well as physical action, intervenes, as has recently 
been proved by Professor J. J. Thomson. Viewing the subject in 
connection with all his previous work, the Cambridge professor has 
had the happy idea of extending that part of Lenard’s experiments in 
which he endeavoured to ascertain the effects of water containing 
different substances in solution being let to drop through different 
gases. It became at once apparent that the chemical constitution of 
both the drops and the surrounding gas was of first importance for 
the phenomena in question. When drops of pure water were left 
to fall through an atmosphere of water vapour—all air having been 
carefully eliminated from both the water and the surrounding vapour 
—there was no separation of electricities and no electrification ; 
but the water vapour was electrified as soon as some air was admitted 
into the vessel. The same occurred when chlorine water dripped 
through chlorine; it gave no electrical effects. Electrification was, 
on the contrary, quite manifest when pure and airless water was 
dripped through some other gas, e.g. hydrogen, or when weak solu- 
tions of various substances were used instead of pure water. With 
solutions of organic substances, such as phenol, acetic acid, and so on, 
the electrifying effects were even more apparent. In short, a diffe- 
rence between the chemical composition of the liquid and the gas 
through which it dripped was required to produce a disengagement 
of electricity. Moreover, when the temperature of the dripping 
water was raised within certain limits, the electrification was rendered 
still more intense—a great variety of effects being obtained by vary- 
ing both the substances dissolved and the surrounding gases, and the 
temperatures of both. 

2 « Kosmos,’ Stuttgart, 1845, bd. i. p. 261. 
28 Wiedemann’s Annalen, 1892, bd. xlvi. p. 584 8g. 


* «On the Electricity of Drops,’ in Philosnphical Magazine, 1894, series 5, vol. 
xxxvii. p. 371 sq. 
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The conclusion which Professor J. J. Thomson draws from these 
most suggestive experiments is of paramount importance for both 
this special subject and the theory of electricity altogether. The 
electrification of a gas, in his view, is not a mere mechanical process. 
It is a chemical or a quasi-chemical process which goes on within 
the molecules of the gas.” Part at least of the molecules of the 
electrified gas must be split up into atoms, or at least the atoms 
must be temporarily dissociated as they enter into a new combination, 
in order to give up electricity. It is therefore the atoms of the gas, 
not its molecules, which carry electricity: a molecule of a gas, Pro- 
fessor Thomson maintains, cannot be electrified.” 

To the general reader this distinction between atom and molecule 
may seem irrelevant ; but it touches upon one of the vital questions 
in the theory of electricity, while it aids us, at the same time, to 
understand various phenomena which formerly were beset with diffi- 
culties. To take an illustration from a more special subject, we may see 
how Professor Thomson’s views help to explain the formation of larger 
drops in an electrified steam jet. We know that the electrification 
of a steam jet favours the formation of large drops within the steam : 
we see it from its sudden change of colour under the electrical dis- 
charge. But Lord Kelvin showed, some time ago, why it is so 
difficult for small drops to grow large without the aid of either elec- 
tricity or of dust in the air. The enormous tension to which the 
water molecules are submitted on the surfaces of the very small drop- 
lets results in the immediate evaporation of the latter. As soon 
as they have originated, they must die. They may survive only if 
they find particles of dust round which they may grow—a London fog 
being an excellent illustration of the aid given by smoke to the forma- 
tion of larger drops. Or else electricity must come to their aid. 

It appears, however, from J. J. Thomson’s mathematical treat- 
ment of the subject, that, if electrification were distributed equally 
through the steam, it could have no such effect. It must be wn- 
equally distributed, and this, Professor Thomson maintains, is 
really the case, because electricity originates from a number of disso- 
ciated and therefore electrically loaded atoms which are scattered 
through the space occupied by the steam. Unequal electrification 
diminishes the surface tensions in small droplets and permits them 
to grow into larger drops. This is, then, the process by means of 
which electricity intervenes in the formation of the heavy yellow 
tinted clouds which we see when a thunderstorm is coming, and we 
obtain thus the cue to most familiar phenomena which hitherto it 
was most difficult to understand.” 


% Philosophical Magazine, October 1893, vol. xxxvi. p. 313 sq. 

28 Letter to Nature, July 26, 1894, vol. 1. p. 296. 

* Professor J. J. Thomson's theory also explains why chemical changes taking 
Place in the neighbourhood of a steam jet aid in the formation of larger drops. If 
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As to the general bearing of Professor Thomson’s ideas, it is 
sufficient to say that they make part of a great body of doctrine which 
endeavours now to bring science to consider electricity and chemical 
action as two moods of the sameenergy. Immense progress has been 
achieved during the last fifteen years in the elaboration of this theory 
which Helmholtz had so brilliantly summed up in 1881 in a Faraday 
lecture delivered before the Chemical Society. But, in order that 
these views should become generally accepted, they must be brought 
into connection with the dynamic views on electricity developed by 
Faraday, Maxwell, and Hertz, and in his lecture Helmholtz spoke of 
his intention of so doing. Unhappily, he was lost to science before 
he had accomplished this great task, and none of his followers has | 
yet undertaken it. Perhaps a greater accumulation of facts and a 
deeper knowledge of electricity are required before science can be 
endowed with this further generalisation. 


IV 


Nothing can be more welcome for the future development of 
physical geography and science generally than the renewal of inte- 
rest in antarctic exploration which is now witnessed all over Europe. 
The fiftieth and last volume of the ‘ Challenger’ Reports being now out, 
and the results of this epoch-making expedition which has so much 
enriched our knowledge of the oceans and of their physical and organic 


life being now published in full, the leading scientific bodies of this 
country have already taken the initiative of a new expedition.» The 
Royal and the Geographical Societies, as well as the British Association, 
insist upon the necessity of the vast domain of antarctic seas and 
continents being explored by a well-equipped expedition consisting 
of two ships built on purpose for cruising amidst the ice. Belgium 
is already sending out an antarctic expedition. And as to the Swedes, 
they not only have received with enthusiasm, and at once subscribed 
the funds for, S. A, Andrée’s scheme of exploring the north polar 
regions in a balloon ;* they also direct their efforts southwards, and 


we admit that the forces which hold atoms together in a molecule are electrical in 
their origin, we understand that when the atoms enter into new chemical combinations 
there is an interval, during which they are comparatively free, and exercise an elec- 
trical action upon the surrounding matter. Electrification originates in this case 
from the chemical changes, and it acts in the above-described manner, 

*” The ‘ Challenger’s ’ scientific staff have collected during their three years’ cruise 
(1872-76) such a mass of precious materials that it took nineteen years of work in 
the laboratories and the map-rooms to properly interpret them. Forty volumes of 
this monumental publication are given to organic life. 

*! The idea of exploring the north polar regions in a large balloon, which would 
start from Spitzbergen with three aéronauts on board, and, taking advantage of a 
southern wind, would cross the north polar regions, was proposed by 8. A. Andrée in 
a communication to the Paris Academy of Sciences (Comptes Rendus, April 29, 1895, 
tome cxx, p. 893),and a committee of the Academy has since favourably reported upon 
the scheme, while the 130,000 kronor which are necessary for the expedition were at 
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a nephew of Nordenskjéld starts next autumn for antarctic exploration. 
Besides, the necessity of antarctic exploration has been fully discussed 
at the German Geographical Congress in April last, and the Inter- 
national Geographical Congress, which meets by the end of this 
month at London, will resume the same discussion. And in the 
meantime a daring Norwegian seal-hunter and a Swedish whaler have 
already made the first steps towards a reconnoitring of the antarctic 
continent, while a couple of years ago an attempt was made in this 
country to utilise the cruises of four Scotch whalers for some scientific 
observations in the same regions. 

For the last fifty years the exploration of the seas surrounding the 
South Pole has fallen into total neglect. All efforts have been directed 
towards the North, and since the times of James Ross and Hooker no 
scientific expedition has cruised in antarctic waters. True, that those 
who went northwards and wintered in North Greenland, Spitzbergen, 
and Franz Joseph’s Land, or even on the northern coasts of Siberia, 
returned home with such admirable results that all the temptation 
was on this side. They brought in wonderful collections of northern 
flora and fauna and of fossils, upsetting all current ideas relative to 
the distribution of climate and organisms. Their notebooks were 
filled with important observations in all branches of the physics 
of the globe ; and they had to narrate the most fascinating or touch- 
ing stories of endurance and tenacity of purpose, of successes and 
privations. When they described the fairy scenes of nature plunged 
in the arctic night, or awakening under the first rays of the long 
missed sun, one understood how deeply impressed they had been by 
northern nature—what an imperishable love for it they all had brought 
from the north. Each wintering in those regions not only immensely 
enriched science, and widened our conceptions of nature, but even the 
artist returned so much inspired by the melancholy but by no means 
gloomy northern landscape that we now see Julius Payer, dissatisfied 
with his own beautiful paintings, starting again with an artistic 
expedition to the far north, in order to paint that nature on the spot 
with all its vivid colours and life.** Nothing of the sort is found in 
once subscribed in Sweden. The scheme is based on the supposition that a balloon 
filled with hydrogen would retain its buoying capacity for one month, and the captive 
Giffard balloon of the Paris Exhibition of 1878 is quoted as an example in point. 
This last affirmation originates, however, from a misunderstanding, because the heat- 
ing of the Giffard balloon under the rays of the sun, and the consequent loss of gas, 
were such as to render refilling necessary almost every day (G. Tissandier, in Comptes 
Rendus, May 6, 1895, tome cxx. p. 997). However, it must be borne in mind that in 


polar latitudes there: is no such difference of temperatures during day and night as 
we have in middle Europe, to say nothing of improvements upon Giffard’s balloon 
which are sure to be made. 

32 Payer’s paper, ‘ An Artistic Expedition to the North Pole’ (Geographical Jour- 
nal, vol. v. February 1895), gives an excellent idea of nature in the north. Mr. 
Burn Murdoch, an artist who cruised on board the Dundee whaler ‘ Balwna,’ is equally 
enthusiastic of what he has seen in the Antarctic Seas (From Edinburgh to the 
Antarctic, London, 1894). 
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the rather dreary journal of the last antarctic explorer, the younger 
Ross, who spent the three summers of 1841-1843 in most wearisome 
working through the ice pack, and in cruises_at the foot of a formi- 
dable ice wall, without even daring to land for more than a few minutes 
on two minuscule islands of the part of the continent which he had 
discovered. An exaggerated idea of the difficulties and uselessness of 
antarctic exploration had thus been created in the public mind. 

This gloomy view is, however, already modified to some extent by 
the experience gained during the last two years. In November 1893 
the Norwegian seal-hunter, Captain Larsen, on board the small steamer 
‘ Jason,’ approached Graham Land, i.e. the extremity of the antarctic 
continent which is pointing towards South America, and is separated - 
from it by a distance of only 400 miles. He sailed along its eastern 
coast, formerly quite unknown, and ascertained its position for full 
three degrees of latitude, up to the 68th degree. He also found no diffi- 
culty whatever in landing twice *—he and his mate having only one 
regret—that they were on a seal-hunting voyage, and not on a scientific 
expedition, and thus could not have a run inland over the glaciers 
which flow amidst not yet extinct volcanoes. Even Victoria Land, 
which seemed so inaccessible to James Ross, was visited at Christmas 
and New Year last by the Swedish whaling steamer ‘ Antarctic.’ 
Following the very track of Ross, the Swedes fought for thirty-eight 
days their way through the girdle of pack-ice which defends the access 
to Victoria Land, before they reached the ice-free Ross’s sea ; and if 
they went in that sea no further than the 74th degree, it was simply 
because ‘no whales appearing,’ they steered back.** On their back 
journey in the later part of the summer, they even found the ice 
girdle sufficiently loose to make their way through it in six days. 
Happily enough, they had a naturalist on board; that is, to tell 
thingsasthey were, C. E. Borchgrevink, one of the enthusiasticnatural- 
ists whom Sweden owes to its arctic expeditions, wanted by all means 
to catch a glimpse of the antarctic regions, and as he could not be 
taken on board the whaler as a naturalist, for lack of accommodation, 
he went as a simple sailor, and of course, as may well be expected 
from Torell’s and Nordenskjéld’s countrymen, obtained from the crew 
every possible assistance for scientific work. From him we know that 
no difficulty whatever was found in landing, first on Possession Island 
—the very island upon which Ross landed only to take a nominal pos- 
session of the discovered land—and next at Cape Adare, on the main- 
land, which never before had been trodden upon by man’s foot. 

We may thus feel sure that the explorers of these new grounds 

33 On the island which makes Cape Seymour, and on the mainland at Cape 
Framnes ; also on Christensen Island (Geographical Journal, October 1894, [new 
series, vol. iii. p. 333 aq.). 

%4 The Geographical Journal, June 1895, new series, vol. iv. p. 683 sg. It took 


Ross forty-eight days to make bis way through the same girdle of ice, which proves 
that last year’s season was not exceptionally favourable. 
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will find no greater obstacles in their way than those which have been 
successfully overcome by so many arctic travellers. And if the aim 
of the expeditions is not a race for beating the record in the approach 
to the pole, but scientific exploration, the experience of the Swedish 
expeditions, as well as of Parry and John Ross, is there to prove that. 
the greatest scientific results can be, and usually are, achieved with- 
out having losses of human life to deplore. 

That a scientific exploration of the antarctic regions would im- 
mensely increase our knowledge in nearly all branches of physical 
geography, meteorology, biology, and so on, is almost self-evident.* 
The ‘Challenger’ expedition has shown how knowledge can be increased 
through the careful exploration of pretty well known regions, while 
in the far south every step would be made on a nearly quite unbroken 
ground, But there are certain problems of science, of exceptional 
importance under the present state of knowledge, which can only be 
solved in the southern circum-polar regions—nowhere else—and 
which deserve a special mention. One of them—the necessity of a 
magnetic survey—has been fully treated by Dr. Neumayer, and by 
the Antarctic Committee of the Royal Society. As is well known, 
an exact knowledge of the position which the magnetic needle 
assumes at every spot of the earth’s surface—that is, of the angle it 
makes with the meridian and the horizon—as well as of the force 
with which it is attracted in the direction of the magnetic poles, is 
of the first necessity both for the theory of earth magnetism and for the 
practical requirements of navigation. Special magnetic maps, based 
on as large as possible a number of direct observations, are calculated 
and drawn for this purpose, and many physicists—Dr. Neumayer, 
Captain Creak, Professor A. W. Riicker, H. Wilde and many others— 
have lately taken great pains in reconstructing anew, for the whole 
of the earth’s surface, or for large portions of it, the magnetic maps 
which had been constructed by Gauss in 1839. However, all these 
investigations meet with one hitherto insuperable obstacle. We 
know well the elements of terrestrial magnetism forthe northern hemi- 
sphere, as also for the southern hemisphere as far as the 40th degree of 
latitude ; but beyond this line we have an immense gap—3,500 miles 
each way from the South Pole—which can be filled by no amount of 
mathematical speculation. More than fifty years ago Ross made a 
magnetic survey of the antarctic seas; but his data are no longer. 
available, because it is now known that the variation in terrestrial 


** For a brief analysis of what may be done in these directions, see Mr. Murray's 
paper, ‘The Renewal of Antarctic Exploration,’ in the Geographical Journal, January 
1894, vol. iii. p. 1; the ‘ Report of the Antarctic Committee, 1893-94,’ of the Geogra- 
phical Society, and the ‘Report of the Antarctic Committee of the Royal Society. 
For the right of utilising this last I owe my very best thanks to the Council of the 
Royal Society. 

%* The Geographical Journal, January 1894, pp. 37-42, gives a list of the several 
corresponding works of Dr. Neumayer. 
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magnetism, which takes place from year to year, proceeds very ir- 
regularly in many localities ; 7 we know that changes have taken place 
in the magnetic elements south of the 40th degree of latitude, but there 
is no means of ascertaining with any accuracy the extent of these 
changes.** It is evident that nothing short of a new magnetic survey 
of the antarctic regions can remedy this evil, or give the necessary 
data for revising the current theory of revolution of the magnetic 
poles, which badly needs revision. To use Dr. Neumayer’s words, 
without such a survey ‘it is an utterly hopeless case to strive with 
prospects of success at the advancement of the theory of the earth’s 
magnetism.’ 

The same is true as regards the modern investigations into the - 
exact shape of the earth. Formerly we could be satisfied with re- 
presenting the earth as a ball slightly flattened at its poles—the 
flattening being supposed to follow the curve of an ellipse. But now 
geodesists discover that the earthball has considerable irregularities 
of shape, both local and general, towards the poles ; and as the earth’s 
<liameters are the basis of all measurements in astronomy, they spare 
no efforts to measure accurately these irregularities. Precise methods 
were lately elaborated for utilising pendulum swingings as a 
rapid and sufficiently exact means for measuring the local devia- 
tions in the earth’s surface from the ideal shape. But allefforts stumble 
against the absence of data from the southern hemisphere. Seven 
pendulum measurements are all that we have beyond the 50th degree 
of southern latitude, and none was ever made within the antarctic circle. 
Three or four pendulum observations in Graham and Victoria Land 
would therefore be of a much greater value for geodesy than ten times 
as many observations elsewhere. Besides, we know that the earth’s 
crust is not quite rigid, and there are good reasons to suppose that it 
yields to a certain extent under great accumulations of alluvial deposits, 
as well as of ice and snow,” such sinkings being possible causes of sub. 
mergence of large continental areas. But, again, the only means of 
ascertaining in how far these views are correct is to make a series of 
pendulum observations in different parts of the antarctic continent. 

And, finally, there is the immense question as to the origin of the 
present floras and faunas and their relations with the distribution 
of plants and animals during the tertiary age, which now excites 
naturalists, and again can only be solved by an exploration of the 
antarctic continent. This latter question is so important in itself that 
it cannot be treated here incidentally, and may best be discussed 
separately on some future occasion. Its substance, however, and its 


3” See Professor Riicker’s excellent presidential address before the British Associa- 
tion in 1894, on the subject of magnetic variations. 

8 «Report of the Royal Society’s Committee,’ pp. 1, 2. 

%® See W. J. MacGee in American Journal of Science, 1892, third series, vol. xliv. 
p. 177 sg.; and Drygalski in Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fiir Erdhkunde zu Berlin, 
1887, Bd. xxii. 
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bearing upon antarctic problems can be indicated in a few words. It 
is well known that the present floras of different portions of the 
earth offer such peculiarities, both in the plants which they possess in 
common and in those which they differ in, that, after having paid a 
tribute to different hypotheses, naturalists came to look for the origin 
of the present floras of Europe, America, and Asia in the rich vege- 
tation which covered the arctic and sub-arctic zone during the 
tertiary period. The thousands of specimens of tertiary vegetation 
which have been unearthed from the peat bogs of Greenland, Spitz- 
bergen, New Siberia, and so on, leave not the slightest doubt about 
the north polar archipelagoes having been covered during the miocene 
period with trees and herbaceous plants, which must be considered as 
the ancestors of the plants now covering Europe, America, and 
Asia. We find the flowers and the fruits of these trees, shrubs, and 
herbaceous plants in the peat bogs of the far north, and we unearth 
the very insects which fertilised the flowers. From this flora, which 
was repulsed to the warmer zones during the glacial period, and 
afterwards partially reconquered its former abodes after glaciation 
was over, all our present floras of the northern hemisphere originate. 

So much may be taken as granted. But a series of recent re- 
searches have brought naturalists to inquire whether there was not, 
during the tertiary age, an expansion of land in the antarctic zone 
as well; whether what is now a dreary desert of ice, amidst which 
high volcanoes only give sign of life, did not also enjoy a warm 
climate, and was not the land wherefrom the present vegetation of 
the southern extremities of our continents has originated. This 
very difficult question, which Darwin was inclined to answer in the 
affirmative, is now the subject of an animated controversy among 
naturalists; but it is evident that it will receive no definite solution 
so long as we remain completely in the dark as to what the antarctic 
continent was during the tertiary age. 

Some time ago the prospects of finding traces of tree vegetation in 
these frozen regions were extremely small. Hooker saw no traces of 
vegetation on the barren rocks of Victoria Land, and we now learn 
from Borchgrevink that the discovery of one single lichen on Cape 
Adare already filled his heart with joy.“° However, on the other 
extremity of the antarctic continent, Graham Land seems not 
always to have had the same barren aspects as it has now. Nosooner 
had Captain Larsen set his foot on Seymour Island (at the northern 
extremity of Graham Land) than he was struck with the amount of 
petrified wood which was scattered about ; and it appears from the 

“ It must be remembered that in arctic regions the want of a proper soil is per- 
haps a greater obstacle for the development of vegetation than the rough climate. 
Wherever a protected nook, where some loam could have been formed, was found, 
even on the east Greenland coast (which is also protected by an ice girdle like Vic- 


toria Land), vegetation by no means poor was discovered. The same will probably be 
found on the antarctic continent. 
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specimens of fossil coniferous wood and shells he has brought home, 
that both probably belong to the lower tertiary period.“' This discovery 
alone is sufficient to raise the best hopes as to the possibility of find- 
ing the cue to the floras of the southern hemisphere in the icy deserts 
of the antarctic continent ; and if such discovery is really made, it 
will settle at once a grave problem which naturalists might discuss 
for years without coming to any definite solution. 

We thus have three important problems, in geodesy, earth mag- 
netism, and geographical distribution of plants and animals, which 
cannot be solved otherwise than by an exploration of the lands 
situated within the antarctic circle; and several problems of less 
importance might be mentioned in addition. But we need not 
further dwell upon the scientific aspects of antarctic exploration (which 
are sure to be fully discussed by the end of this month at the 
Geographical Congress), the more so as there is one more remark to be 
made. Those who have followed the development of arctic ex- 
ploration for the last thirty years, since it took a thoroughly scientific 
character in the Swedish expeditions to Spitzbergen, must have been 
struck by the deep influence which these expeditions have exercised 
in Scandinavian lands upon the growth of science and the develop- 
ment of taste for science altogether in wide circles. Swedish and 
Norwegian science (which by no means receives in West Europe the 
attention it really deserves) may be considered without exaggeration 
as a daughter of the Spitzbergen expeditions and of Nordenskjéld’s 
journeys in search of the north-eastern passage. The names of 
Swedish and Norwegian scientific men which are well known at the 
present time to every student of science are all names long since 
familiar to the readers of arctic literature; they appeared for years 
past, either among the members of those expeditions, or among per- 
sons who took part in the scientific discussion of their results. 
Quite a phalanx of men of science has grown out of these expeditions. 
And at the same time a general interest in, and a remarkable taste 
for, scientific research have been widely spread in the two countries. 
The admirable popular account of the Spitzbergen expeditions and 
their scientific work, written by Chydenius, was read far and wide in 
Sweden and Norway: it was—we know it—a most popular book 
among the whalers and seal hunters; and they have read it with 
profit, as may be seen from the services they have rendered in the 
discovery of the north-eastern passage. Before the year 1870, all 
Russian geographers were persuaded that the Kara Sea, which lies 
between Novaya Zemlya and the Siberian coast, on the way to the 
Siberian rivers, was quite impracticable on account of the ice with 
which it is stocked. It was known to us as ‘the ice cellar.’ But that 


‘| The shells bear a close resemblance to species known to occur in the lower ter- 
tiary beds of Britain, as well as to other species of about the same age found in Pata- 
gonia (Murray, /.c. p. 11, note). 
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year a Norwegian whaler, Captain Johannesen, peeped into the Kara 
Sea, and, finding the entrance free, he steered straight forward and 
cruised in the ice cellar without incumbrance. Next year half a 
dozen small Norwegian schooners rushed into the newly-opened 
sea; and, as their captains were already aware of the importance of 
arctic exploration, in consequence of the wide interest in that sort of 
research which was spread by the Spitzbergen expeditions, Mohn, 
Nordenskjéld, and Petermann found no difficulty in instructing them 
in what had to be done. In one summer the Kara Sea, which had 
not been navigated for the last three hundred years, was explored in 
all directions: soundings and surface temperature measurements 
were taken ; the wintering place of Barents, at the northern extremity 
of Novaya Zemlya, which had not been revisited since the sixteenth 
century, was reached ; and one or two seal hunters dashed eastwards, 
saw an open sea, and proved the possibility of easily reaching the Obi. 
The north-eastern passage was rediscovered, and Nordenskjéld at once 
found support in his country for reaching twice the mouth of the 
Yenisei, and finally for cireumnavigating Asia. Never, in any other 
country of the world, did science, spirit of adventure, and commer- 
cial pursuits so admirably well go handin hand. In noother country 
would that have been possible, not even in Scandinavian lands before 
the Spitzbergen expeditions took place. 

And now it is certainly not a simple coincidence that the first 
steps towards the exploration of the antarctic seas and continent 
have also been made by Norwegian and Swedish whalers. In fact, 
one cannot read Larsen’s journal, simple as it is, nor witness Borch- 
grevink’s enthusiasm, and Svend Foéyn’s enterprise, in manning the 
‘ Antarctic,’ without realising that a whole atmosphere of interest in 
arctic matters and taste for them was created on the Scandinavian 
peninsula by the scientific exploration of the arctic regions—an 
interest which, so far as the last few years’ experience goes, seems 
not yet to exist among Scotch whalers. 

For science, antarctic exploration will prove invaluable. As to 
society at large, it has all to win if the spirit of enterprise is directed 
towards regions where there are no natives to conquer, but where 
there is very much to endure for a disinterested purpose, and so 
immensely much to be learned about the physical life of the globe 
under all its aspects. 


P. KRoOporkKIN. 





HOW TO OBTAIN 
A SCHOOL OF ENGLISH OPERA 


TE child who cried for the moon, which it saw in a pail of water, was 
as silly and as unreasonable as those musicians who clamour for State 
aid towards the creation of a National School of English Opera. To 
sit down deliberately and sketch out what had best be done, and how 
the funds would be most aptly administered, is but useless waste of 
time, and is moreover culpable, in so far as it distracts the attention 
of those interested from the real question which they have to face, and 
deludes them with a dream and a shadow. The Government has 
never subsidised opera, and on no conceivable ground could be called 
upon to do so, The case is very different from that of an educational 
institution, for instance. The latter turns out its pupils year after 
year, and does solid practical work. The interests of young people 
have to be looked to who for certain reasons are unable to procure 
the training which their abilities deserve, and the State may most 
appropriately be asked to assist towards this object, as it undertakes 
the education of the very poor in freeschools. But what resemblance 
have the young pupils of an institution with the full-grown men who 
write operas? These latter have been before the world some years, 
are experienced in the ways of making a living, and have probably 
pursued profitably enough the various branches of musical work, with 
the sole exception of writing successful operas. In this department 
they fail egregiously ; and it is precisely where they fail that the State 
is asked to spend money in encouraging their failures. The idea is 
indeed preposterous, and we wonder it can be seriously entertained by 
any. 

In times like the present, when opera is so emphatically a market- 
able article, we are amazed at the outcry of its supposititious partisans, 
who write and’ speak as if it were bolted and barred out of England. 
Plenty of operas have been welcomed in London of late years, though 
mostly French or Italian ones. There is plainly a market for opera, 
and a very considerable one. Why do not English composers supply 
it? We shall be told that the public taste is set on French pieces, 
and that the French musicians have it all theirown way. The public 
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however, would quite as soon listen to English pieces as to French 
ones, if they only found them as amusing. 

But unfortunately their experiences have been far from reassuring 
in thisrespect. With the exception of Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
operas, which so entirely answer the requirements of the world, every 
English opera, written by what we may call an ‘earnest’ composer, is 
nearly invariably found to be stiff, stagey, dull, unreal, heavy and 
ineffective. Compared with any of the frothy products of the French 
boards which are so sedulously adapted and served up to the musical 
public, the English manufacture is a very uninteresting commodity, 
and would hardly be accepted by any discreet manager on the pro- 
bability of a long run resulting. 

The fault of this failing does not lie with the music, hardly ever. 
Although English music is certainly heavier than French, yet we are 
a more sober people than our Gallic neighbours, and this slight touch 
of gravity suits our tastes. Even the most unremitting frequenters 
-of French adaptations will confess to one that there is a flimsiness 
‘about the melodies not entirely to their liking. If the music were 
composed in as light a vein by an Englishman, there would be the 
necessary tincture of seriousness that would completely content the 
audience. The music, therefore, is as a rule satisfactory enough. 
The failing lies with the libretto. French composers are singularly 
favoured in this respect. If they secure the collaboration of some 
well-known dramatist, the success of their opera is assured them. 
‘But even without going so far, any ordinary literary man among them 
is fitted by his nationality and experience to write a good libretto. 
The French are persistent theatre-goers ; they have an inborn genius 
for style and point; they dislike prosing ; they know what is required 
‘to please. Good librettos are as common as good plays in France. 
But they are terribly rare here. Is it that English composers are 
dlind, or indifferent, or hasty, or reckless? Or is it that librettos are 
as scarce as tenors, and that they must simply take what they can 
get? Whatever be the reason, certain it is that an English com- 
poser will seriously set to work on a libretto that has not the re- 
motest chance of succeeding, and will only discover his error when the 
verdict of the public has been given against him. 

Instances of this are, unfortunately, too familiar. We recollect 
an opera being written on the theme of a young man killing his 
father, and, after his mother had drowned herself in consequence of 
his goings-on, acknowledging himself to be a parricide at the end of 
the fourth act. This opera failed to take. Some of the finest music 
that was ever penned by an Englishman was wedded to a libretto 
the point of which was the procession of a party of pilgrims from 
one town to another. We saw them start at the beginning of the 
piece. At the conclusion of the first act they had got some distance 
on their way. By the middle of the second act they had got still 
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further. Our interest was intense. Two more acts, and they had 
arrived at their destination—with which catastrophe the opera ter- 
minated. Another instance—in which one of our leading composers 
allowed himself to be terribly handicapped by a stupid libretto. The 
librettist, beating heaven and earth for a subject, at last fixed on a 
story about a certain knight who was in love with the wife of a cer- 
tain baron. The baron seized the knight, and, taking his heart out, 
served it up for his wife’s dinner. Such a theme was sufficient to 
ruin any opera, and had it not been for the superlative excellence of 
the music, the piece would not have outlived the first night. 

Composers are seriously to blame in accepting such books for 
their operas; and we strongly suspect they have not yet got over 
the old idea that ‘any words are good enough to write music to,’ 
For this reason we think they are not sufficiently judicious in select- 
ing the men who are to play the important part of being their 
librettists. They give the work to whoever is nearest them—to the 
musical critics of newspapers—to private friends—people to whom 
one does not, as a rule, look for any exceptional literary talent ; and 
imagine that any stuff, which is obtained without the trouble of 
search, will serve their turn, because they can cover up its imper- 
fections by their good music. There can be no greater mistake. A 
good libretto is half the battle; and until good librettos begin to be 
written, or, rather, until composers take pains to procure them, there 
is no hope for English opera, whether it is subsidised by the State, 
or supported by the contributions of enthusiasts, or financed by the 
wealth of some millionaire. There is this much to be said on the 
composer’s behalf, however—the qualifications which make a good 
librettist are rare. He must be at once a poet and a musician, 
must have the knack of rhyme, and must be able to see and to cal- 
culate the possibilities of every musical effect. He must also have a 
vein of originality for suggesting subjects, and taste and skill in 
their treatment. To these a knowledge of stage business must be 
added. Plainly enough, there are such men, but they are not to be 
found every day. Still, Scribe kept half-a-dozen composers in 
librettos at the same time, and not one of them failed. A good 
librettist, therefore, would be a very valuable addition to the prospects 
of English opera. 

Another cause which is likewise at the root of the matter concerns 
the composers themselves. And we think that in naming this we 
shall not only be naming one of the stumbling-blocks which lie in the 
way of English opera, but shall specify a great evil in the music of 
to-day. There is too much ‘show music’ written by far. When a 
composer has struggled out of the Tophet of pupil-taking, and has 
gained a sufficient competency to ensure him the leisure for more 
congenial work—he is conductor of some large choral society, let us 
say, or the director of some amateur orchestra—he forthwith 
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commences to ramble at will through literature or the Bible, and 
choose a subject for a cantata or, it may be, an oratorio. Having got 
the words arranged for him by a private friend or by a musical critic, 
he settles himself down to write. In due course the cantata is finished 
and is performed by the choral society of which he is conductor, 
amid the tremendous applause of the friends and relations of the 
members of the choral society. Encouraged by this success, the 
composer writes another cantata. Again a performance. Again 
applause. Another. Performanceagain. Applause again. And so he 
continues, imagining that he is establishing his reputation by writing 
good music, as it most probably is, forgetting all the time what a 
limited circle he appeals to, and that nobody ever hears his music 
except the members of the choral society. 

The same notion about musical composition prevails in higher 
quarters among those who have still more leisure to devote to the task 
and a larger capacity for getting their works performed. The opinion 
possesses many a composer— indeed, all those to whom we elect to give 
the title ‘earnest ’—that his duty is by no means to write down to 
the appreciation of the general public, but to pursue his path in those 
higher spheres of art which were trodden by the great composers of 
the past (at a time, he forgets, when public taste was sufficiently 
cultivated to closely follow them). As a consequence of this very 
mistaken rectitude the composer writes such symphonies as would 
have received great applause in Beethoven’s day, such trios as the 
patrons of Mozart would have listened to with attention, and finally 
such music as will interest only the most cultivated and refined 
auditors of the present time. Music like this is what we may 
denominate ‘show music.’ It is not a marketable article by any 
means. In common parlance, ‘It does not pay.’ Musicians, there- 
fore, are reduced to this unfortunate dilemma : that, when they do 
their very best work, unlike the craftsmen of any other art, they 
receive no reward for it whatever, and if they still would haunt the 
higher spheres must needs live on air to continue there. 

They are not a flexible or versatile race. They are generally 
unstudied in the world. The ways and means of life, therefore, are 
not sought to be wrung out of writing music, but out of some home- 
lier occupation of their profession; and composition remains the 
refined pastime of leisure. In other words, the very faculty they excel 
in is fated to prove of no commercial value, and, except so far as the 
approbation of a few judicious admirers is concerned, might quite as 
profitably never have been conferred on them at all. Their best 
energies are wasted. Their work never obtains an entry into the 
annals of the art, for the applause and hearty interest of the present 
age is the only avenue to the memory of posterity. And that such 
applause and interest are not accorded to this ‘show music’ of our 
composers results from an obvious reason. The world has its galleries 
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now in music as in other arts. If the public want to hear a 
symphony, there are the glorious nine ever present withthem. There 
are the symphonies of Schubert, of Mendelssohn—unapproachable 
masterpieces, which can be listened to in many a concert-room 
excellently performed. The galleries of music are full of symphonies 
—all inimitable, all models, If the public have a mind for a sonata, 
Beethoven supplies them by dozens with such sonatas that to hanker 
after others seems nothing less than a profanity. Trios, quartettes, 
have been written in abundance by the greatest masters, and the 
public knows where to get ‘ the best article,’ to use a vulgarism, when 
it wants a piece of that description. Meantime our most earnest 
composers are hard at work pouring forth productions of a similar 
nature—forgetting that the market is glutted, and glutted, too, with 
such wares that the united genius of every living European would fail 
to furnish their fellows. The productions thus daily sent into the world 
are performed as we have mentioned, command a limited appreciation 
from the cultivated, but nothing to speak of, and are then put aside. 
They belong to the category of ‘show music,’ nothing more. And 
thus an immensity of musical energy, often of the highest order, is 
daily and yearly wasted. 

If the musicians would only adopt the simple rule, which is an 
unfortunate condition imposed upon literary men and others who 
pursue the lighter professions of life, to write nothing unless it has a 
chance of paying—the principle seems mercenary, but is nevertheless 
a very good one—their eyes would be at once turned to a field where 
there is an excellent market, and where—what is more—they would 
have all the ground to themselves, In English opera they need not 
fear the competition of Beethoven, Mozart, or Schubert. There are 
no classical masterpieces of the style which render rivalry idle and 
effort unavailing. The field is open: the way is clear. The public 
have no prejudices or preconceived ideas, because nothing has ever 
been done yet. The stage is not blocked with English operas as the 
concert-platform is blocked with symphonies, as the drawing-room is 
blocked with sonatas, as the festival-hall is blocked with cantatas and 
oratorios. There is a great demand for an absent commodity: but 
the supply must be of such a nature that managers will accept it— 
in other words, the operas must be such operas ‘as are likely to pay.’ 
Meanwhile, managers, knowing what the public want, and being 
totally destitute of any home supply, send over to France for their 
pieces, which are clumsily patched-up—by courtesy they are said to 
be adapted—often shockingly translated ; and yet, despite all these 
objections, so great is the hunger for opera that the things go down. 

We are of course aware that many an earnest composer, nourishing 
high ideas about his art, would be scandalised at the notion of a work 
of his running for a number of nights at some small London theatre, 
such as Toole’s or the Strand. He would think his fame was blemished 
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for ever ; that his musical repute had received a shock from which it 
would never recover. There is a sort of idea abroad that when a 
man writes an English opera, he must go to the largest stage in the 
country—Covent Garden or Drury Lane, which looks lamentably 
bare and tenantless unless the scenery and pageantry are of the most 
brilliant and elaborate description; that he must go to the largest 
theatre in the country—Drury Lane or Covent Garden, which always 
seems empty, even when there is a full house; and under these 
doleful circumstances he must produce his opera, which is to astonish 
the world for three nights only. On the lonely stage one character 
walks in; another character walks out. One character kills another 
character, and the other character walks in again. Then enter a 
chorus, and so on. The composer has no very definite ideas about 
making his piece a monetary success, and so he cares little what 
happens on the stage so long as he gets his music in. To write an 
opera is a great distinction, and necessarily stamps a man as a sterling 
musician. The audience to whom he appeals with this sort of opera, 
and under these circumstances, is mainly composed of friendly or 
hostile musicians. The general public have no part in it. He does 
not expect the piece to pay, but he has written an opera and produced 
it at Covent Garden, which is undoubtedly a feather in his cap. 

So far from these large houses and these dull, or, we should 
rather say, professional, audiences being the proper prospect for a 
composer, there can be no house too small and no audience too 
mixed and general. A small house will have a very salutary effect 
on many earnest men. It will take out of them all notions about 
high writing and stupendous musical effects, owing to the humility 
of its acoustic properties, while an exceedingly general audience 
will be an equally profitable disciplinarian, because it will not hesitate 
to condemn him the moment he ceases to interest. Such houses 
and such audiences would be of untold value to a composer if he 
could utilise their teachings night after night, and gradually remodel 
his entire opera until it had completely satisfied their requirements. 
But as such patience is not the possession of the public usually, and 
they expect everything to be in trim when they come to see it, or 
else the outburst of their indignation will follow, the composer must 
meditate on all the indispensable conditions beforehand in order to 
avert their wrath. 

First and foremost he must provide himself with a good libretto. 
On this we should say roundly the whole fortune of the piece depends. 
A good libretto will make amends for bad music, but good music 
will never make amends for a bad libretto. If the libretto is light, 
the music need not necessarily be flimsy. Indeed, we can promise 
the composer that he may indulge his most recondite vein at times 
without danger, and throughout the opera may write his very best 
and most valued music. The libretto will correct him when he is 
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inclined to prose and become tedious. It will keep him from tripping ; 
it will be his salvation if he has any theories. Whatever he does, 
the opera will succeed—only provided that he has a good libretto. 

In the second place, he must provide himself with a good libretto. 
On this we should say roundly the whole fortune of the piece depends. 
The best music in the world, which sounds elegant and even sublime 
in the concert-room, if by any means it could be transmuted into 
the music of the theatre, would fall flat and meaningless if linked 
with a bad libretto, so inextricably are the two intermingled—so im- 
portant is a good libretto to the composer. 

In the third place, he must by all means provide himself with a 
good libretto, for without it he can do nothing. Inthe fourth place, 
he must do the same; and having obtained the libretto he has only 
to sit down and write the very best music which his training and 
his genius admit of; and with a good libretto his opera will be a 
success. 

The libretto, then, being of such importance to the composer, 
we may take public opinion into our counsel as to what sort of 
subject is most likely to command favour from an ordinary audience. 
High tragedy seems certainly at a discount ; not, we believe, because 
it lacks elements of interest for the vulgar mind, but because, in 
English opera at least, it has been so badly done. People are afraid 
of it. It is like writing an epic poem. They will not have it on 
any consideration. What subject, then, will suit them? or better 
still—for there is no use trying to indoctrinate the public—what 
subjects suit them already? The operas which they go in their 
thousands to hear are the light French ones, whose subjects are 
gay, whimsical, and even frivolous. The scene is laid in the land of 
Nowhere. Princes act like footmen, and footmen very like princes. 
The drollery is laid on with no sparing hand. Some slight imbroglio 
does duty for a plot, but there are plenty of amusing situations, and 
humorous tableaux, which make up for the deficiency of leading 
incident. There is no doubt that very good music might be written 
to such pieces, if composers would but try. Im fact, the general 
complaint at present is that the music is too flimsy, though the 
libretto naturally saves it from perdition. 

Light comic opera, then, of such a nature, seems to offer a very 
fair opening for genuine English opera to begin upon. Do com- 
posers hang back? Why? Is it beneath them? Some of the 
best music of the world is that written for comic opera. Rossini 
had a barber for his hero, and yet produced a masterpiece for 
musicians to envy. Who would wish the lightness of Mozart’s 
Marriage of Figaro to have been sacrificed to the heavy require- 
ments of a tragedy? Let somebody go into the breach, and write 
the music up—that is surely a laudable ambition—turning bad 
French music into good English, substituting sound melodious 
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composition for the flimsy trash in vogue, and helping to found a school 
of English opera by the way. Here is the opening undoubtedly into 
the enemy’s camp. Not by stiff tragic dramas, nor by performances 
of a few severe operas once a year, but by carrying the outworks of 
foreign competitors as they raise them nightly in our city, by meet- 
ing them with the same matériel de guerre, and by capturing the 
willing public with the same strategy. 

This would naturally only be the beginning of things. Though 
much might be made of it, it need not last for ever. Higher aims 
might be brought into play—if tragic opera is higher than comic ; 
or if not, the comedy might be refined until we had English opera- 
writers composing such good works as Il Matrimonio Segreto, and, 
what is still better, the public accepting them. All this will come 
in due course, if the public can once be caught and held by the ear ; 
if they can be persuaded by a few successful ventures that an 
English opera is not necessarily dull, tedious, and severe, compared 
to a French one. 

There are plenty of composers to meet the requirements of the 
case. We are well furnished in that respect. If the practice of 
writing ‘ show music’ were definitely given up, it would disengage a 
host of talent, whose energy at present is practically wasted. These 
redeemed musicians, freeing themselves from any a priori theories 
about their art, would endeavour to make their genius pay its way— 
thereby en passant adopting the maxim of Handel, who is surely 
a good exemplar; and would naturally turn to the one field where 
there is a persistent demand for their presence, and every scope for 
their most prodigal exertions. To assail the public at the weakest 
point of its stolid indifference; and after capturing this outwork to 
proceed to further conquests, and, if possible, universal dominion, 
is the only way to founda school of English opera, and, indeed, is the 
only way to success in any deliberate effort of the kind. State aid, 
private patronage, however munificent, will effect nothing towards 
the desired consummation—nay, would be rather detrimental to the 
cause than otherwise, as likely to encourage the private caprices of 
composers, and make them independent of that one great and 
ultimate appeal court, the voice of the public. The public are bad 
servants, but very good masters. To approach them in an attitude of 
superiority, and endeavour to force certain things upon their under- 
standing or appreciation, is the sure way to purchase their disapproval. 
They are not fitted to receive these things, and they resent the 
interference. But if a man humours them and humbles himself 
before them—in one word, induces them to take up the position of 
master to him—he is well off. They pay well for the gratification ; 
and he may eventually lead them by the ear whithersoever he listeth. 


J. F. RowBoTHam. 
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THE CHURCH IN WALES 


THE recent debates in the House of Commons upon the Church in 
Wales have rendered churchmen one good service. During the guerilla 
agitation of the last twenty years the arguments advanced against the 
Church in Wales have been so many and varied that it has been no 
easy matter to gauge the relative importance attached to them by their 
framers. At one time a loud cry has gone up for disestablishment 
because some parish clergyman was alleged to have carried out the 
provisions of the Burials Act with unsympathetic severity ; at another 
time a refusal to pay tithe in some parish in the principality was 
advanced as a proof of the immediate necessity for the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Church. These isolated instances proved 
too weak to bear the burden laid upon them. They were fortified with 
statements of a more sweeping and condemnatory character. The 
late Mr. Henry Richard, who is regarded as the author of the Welsh 
disestablishment crusade, described the Church in Wales as ‘throughout 
its whole history an alien Church, the Church of the conqueror and 
invader, a mark branded upon it indelibly.’ 

This appeal to history was stated somewhat differently by Mr. 
Stuart Rendel, now Lord Rendel of Hatchlands. Lord Rendel’s 
researches into Welsh history convinced him that ‘ Nonconformity had 
a century ago evangelised Wales, while the Church prior to that time 
had reduced Wales toalmost heathenism.’ In 1891, the last occasion 
upon which the attack upon the Church in Wales appeared in the form 
of aresolution, the honourable member who moved this resolution in 
the House of Commons maintained that the ancient British Church 
was suppressed in 607, and that from then until now Wales was kept 
under the heel of English tyranny, and that there was a foreign garrison 
in the land. Mr. Dillwyn was an earnest and consistent advocate of 
disestablishment. His resolution in the House of Commons described 
‘the Church in Wales as having failed to fulfilits professed object asa 
means of promoting the religious interestsof Wales.’ In support of this 
indictment Mr. Dillwyn made an impression upon the House of Com- 
mons by recording gross abuses of patronage that prevailed in Wales. 
Still more was the house impressed by the graphic picture Mr. Dillwyn 
gave of the scandalous lives led by the Welsh clergy. But the impres- 
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sion was temporary. Inquiry brought out the dates, not given by Mr. 
Dillwyn, of these scandals. They were two centuriesold. Since that 
incident historical research among the friends of Welsh disestablish- 
ment has languished, and there has been a less enthusiastic desire to 
rake into the histories of former ages for evidence of the shortcomings 
of the Church to-day. These arguments have now only the interest of 
extinct species, These species have followed a strictly scientific course. 
The lowest forms of each have always been few in number and confined 
to limited areas, while the group of species as a whole has been marked 
by that variability and rapid extinction which attach to lower forms. 
When the case of the Church came to be stated by higher and more 
developed minds, the argument about the conqueror, the invader, and 
the alien soon expired. Lord Rendel of Hatchlands seemed to be 
uttering the novissima verba of one of these extinct species, when 
with the last breath of a commoner he told the Montgomeryshire 
electors in his valedictory address, ‘ Our ends are accomplished.’ 

With this passing reference we may well leave these things and 
go on to the arguments against the Church in Wales upon which the 
Home Secretary and other leading politicians have mainly relied to 
establish their case in the House of Commons. These resolve them- 
selves into three. The Church in Wales must be disestablished 
because it is in a hopeless minority, a failure, so weak that the Church 
of England will be all the stronger when this moribund limb is cut 
off. The second argument is that of the parliamentary representa- 
tion. The great majority of the Welsh members demand disesta- 
blishment. Finally, Wales is a distinct and homogeneous nation, 
and therefore has a perfect right to demand separate treatment in 
this matter. 

Of all the arguments advanced against the Church the numerical 
argument would seem to be the one most easily stated in a precise 
and authoritative form. Strangely enough the advocates of disesta- 
blishment have elected to express this argument in two phrases, both 
of which lack precision and authority. ‘The Church in Wales is in 
a hopeless minority,’ or ‘Wales is a nation of Nonconformists.’ 
A hopeless minority! Is the Church in Wales without hope or 
confidence? So far as my experience and observation go, Churchmen 
in Wales show no inclination to despair of the republic. Even 
assuming the Church to be in a minority, the immediate hope of being 
in a majority may reasonably be entertained by a Church which Mr, 
Gladstone recently described as ‘an advancing Church, an active 
Church, and I hope, very distinctly a rising Church, rising from eleva- 
tion to elevation.’ Is the Church ina minority? Any value that 
may attach to the numerical argument must depend upon the ac- 
curacy of the numbers quoted. In this instance an official parlia- 
mentary census is the natural and only authoritative means of ascer- 
taining this information. It is remarkable that Churchmen who are 
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alleged to be in a hopeless minority persist in demanding this reliable 
‘test, while those who make the allegation as persistently oppose it. 
The situation is rendered more dubious by the unquestioned fact that, 
according to their own showing, all the Nonconformist bodies of Wales 
taken together, even counting the Roman Catholics as Welsh Non- 
conformists, do not number half of the whole population. Hesiod 
tells us that ‘ half is more than the whole,’ and in this Hesiodic sense 
we are, I suppose, to accept the statement that Wales is a nation 
ef Nonconformists. The question, however, remains, whether the 
numerical argument can be accepted as conclusive in deciding the 
question of establishment. If so, we should have an established 
Church which depended for its existence upon a sliding scale of 
population. Even if this test were to be taken for the United King- 
dom as a whole, it could hardly be regarded as satisfactory, much 
less so if the test is to be applied to limited areas of the United 
Kingdom. Be this as it may, justice demands that this argument, 
whatever its value, should rest upon ascertained facts. Churchmen 
do not accept the Liberationist figures, nor do they ask the Libera- 
tionists to accept theirs, as final and conclusive. Fair play demands 
that the numerical argument should be put to the test of an official 
parliamentary census. Such a test both sides must accept. Count 
heads if you like, but let them be counted by some one who has no 
motive for making them more or less than they are. 

Then, we are’ told, the Church is a failure. Failure and success, 
in the ordinary sense of the words, hardly ring true as adequate 
standards of the work of the Church of Christ. ‘ Be always displeased 
with what thou art, if thou desirest to attain to what thou art not,’ 
must be the language of a Church striving after Christian perfection. 
If this means failure, then Christianity is a failure. But the word 
‘failure’ is probably applied in a very different sense to the Church in 
Wales. Mr. Bryn Roberts stated in the House of Commons that 
“outside the publicans and their customers there are scarcely any of 
the working men of Wales who belong to the Church.’ If this were 
true in the disgraceful sense in which it was meant or even partially 
true, then ‘ failure’ would not be too strong a word. I do not think 
that any dispassionate historian who studies the records of the Welsh 
Church would maintain that it had failed to promote the religious 
interests of Wales. I believe it has done much, though it might 
have done more, to promote those interests. Failures, but not failure, 
I readily admit, and after all failures are often steps to success. 
Every detection of a shortcoming directs us towards what is better 
—‘ Every trial exhausts some tempting form of error.’ This is not 
the place to pour forth in detail the records of Church work in 
Wales—such records abound. It is not denied that the chief care 
of the poor in Wales has been left to the Church, that the sole voice 
raised for religious education in Wales has been that of the Church. 
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The Church that mainly guards these interests can hardly be called 
a failure. Even those who are not of her communion have in 
Wales separated from her not for any fundamental differences in 
doctrine, but often for causes slight in the first instance and deeply 
to be regretted. The very affection of those who have left the 
Church is shown by the title ‘the Old Mother’ with which they 
still greet her. The growing and laudable desire to imitate almost 
minutely the worship, the organisation, the nomenclature of the 
Church testifies to no hostility. The Chapel now always called a 
Church, the preacher described as ‘ our minister’.or ‘clergyman,’ the 
minister’s garb and title, the architecture of the Chapel, the Chapel 
ehoral festival, the Chapel Bible classes with Church commentaries, 
the hundred and one Chapel organisations suggested by or modelled 
on their counterparts in the Church—all these things are the surest 
form of that respect which unavowed imitation generally implies. 
These are not the only indications of respect and frendliness. The 
Burials Act was passed to relieve Nonconformists, especially in Wales, 
from a grievance which it was alleged that the Nonconformists felt to 
be intolerable. The Act was passed, and in Wales is practically a dead 
letter. The vast majority of the people still prefer in the burial of 
their dead the services and ministrations of that Church which we 
are asked to believe is an alien Church, the Church of the conqueror 
and invader. If the facts are fully and justly weighed, it will be found 
that the evidence does not confirm the description of the Church in 
Wales as a failure or as a Church in a hopeless minority, or as 
a Church that has lost the respect and affection of the people. 

Sir William Harcourt met the demand for an official census in 
Wales with an ingenious argument. ‘ What,’ he said, ‘ is the census 
of the polling booth in Wales? That census represents every 
registered householder in Wales . . . and is it not a singular thing 
that you should have an almost unanimous voice from the Welsh 
people against the Established Church ?’ Let us examine carefully 
this argument based on the political representation of Wales. First 
of all, I ask, is the voice unanimous? Sir William Harcourt appeals 
to the registered householder. To the registered householder then let 
us go. The registered voters in Wales and Monmouthshire number 
314,540. Ofthis number 145,818 voted for Liberationist or Glad- 
stonian candidates, 86,883 for Unionist candidates; 81,839 did not 
record their votes. Some of the Unionist candidates were in favour 
of disestablishment, but all of them were pledged not to vote for any 
measure of disestablishment and disendowment in the next Parliament, 
and these Unionist candidates, three or four in number, who were in 
favour of disestablishment polled fewer votes by some thousands than 
Conservative candidates had polled in the very same constituencies at 
previous elections, We are face to face then with this fact. Sir William 
Harcourt states in the House of Commons that the almost unanimous 
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voice of the registered householder in Wales is against the Established 
Church. Thecensus of the polling booth proves that only 47 per cent. 
of the registered householders in Wales have raised their voice against 
the Established Church. Can this be described as an almost unani- 
mous voice? Why, it is not the voice even of a bare majority. Sir 
William Harcourt most justly appealed to the registered householder, 
because it is clear you might have a majority of members gravely 
over-representing the actual majority of the voters. At the present 
time the majority of Welsh members in favour of disestablishment is 
as 31to3 or10to1. On the other hand the majority of the registered 
householders whom Sir William Harcourt accepts as the ultimate 
authority is as 145 to 86, or less than 2 to 1. This is not a unani- 
mous voice. Is it a constant voice? Most people would admit that 
a demand to overthrow an institution in Wales older than everything 
in Wales, except its mountains and language, ought to come not only 
from a vast, but from a constant majority. Only a few years ago 
the majority was on the other side. Everything now indicates that 
in a few years hence the majority will be there again. There remains 
the question how far local areas have a right to demand for them- 
selves the disestablishment and disendowment of the Church apart 
from the rest of the kingdom. 

This brings us to the question of nationality. The Bishop of 
Hereford stated the point thus: ‘ Whether we take the test of race, or 
of language, or of associations, or of national sentiments and aspira- 
tions, it seems to me that you get an aggregate of characteristics 
which give the Welsh people a claim to be called a Welsh nation, 
and to be treated on Welsh lines, equal to the claim with regard to 
Scotland or to Ireland.’ The test of race is applied with some 
difficulty to the inhabitants of Wales. ‘Saxon, Norman, Dane, and 
Celt. are we.’ He woula be a bold man who would venture to say 
that the racial characteristics of the Celt are more predominant, in 
Wales than they are in Cornwall or in the old country of Strathclyde, 
He would be a still bolder man who would venture to say that in 
very large areas of Wales and Monmouthshire, especially in the 
largest towns and the more populous districts, he could decipher any 
marked racial characteristics. Happily, the commerce of life between 
England and Wales has now for centuries been so free and continuous, 
and the racial blending so complete, that you can no longer with 
accuracy maintain that one type is distinctly predominant or eyen 
discernible. The Bishop of Hereford appealed to the language 
test. Fortunately he described himself as an Englishman outside 
the principality. It is still more fortunate that we have. solid 
ground to go upon with regard to this language test. The total 
population of Wales and Monmouthshire is 1,776,405. A language 
census for this population was taken in 1891. Deducting 90,791 for 
infants under two years of age, 3,076 for foreigners, and 12,833 for no 
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returns, we have a remainder of 1,669,705 linguistically classified at 
the last parliamentary census. This is the result : 508,036 habitually or 
preferentially speak Welsh, 402,253 speak Welsh and English, 759,416 
speak only English. By the Bishop of Hereford’s test the Welsh 
nation is reduced to a population of 910,289, even if we give him the 
benefit of those who are classified as bilinguals. It might possibly 
seem desirable, where language is the test of nationality, tc include in 
the nation only those who habitually or preferentially speak the 
language. If we do this, the Welsh nation of the Bishop of Hereford 
shrinks to the small number of 508,036. 

The uncertainty of this language test does not end here. An 
increasing number of people, Welsh in ancestry and residence, no 
longer now speak Welsh. On the other hand the children of several 
English settlers in the more Welsh parts of Wales have learnt 
the language. The language test applied in these cases gives 
some perplexing results. We are continually told that the national, 
the unanimous voice of Wales is only to be heard from the Welsh 
representatives in Parliament. These gentlemen number thirty-four. 
Of that number twenty-one are able to express the national voice 
without any knowledge of the national language. 

The test of association, of national sentiments and aspirations is 
@ very fine phrase. Local associations in Wales are very strong, 
but they are local, not national. There is less association between 
South Wales and North Wales than there is between North 
Wales and Lancashire or London. Even politically association 
between North and South Wales breaks down. At the ‘present 
moment, when unity is of supreme “importance to the Welsh 
Liberationist party, there is the sharpest division upon a proposal 
to unite both in one political federation. If the necessities 
of a political party, calling itself a national party, claiming to 
express the national voice, and united in making what they call 
a national demand, are utterly unable to unite in one common 
association those anxious to achieve one common aspiration, is 
it too much to say that, ‘speaking as an Englishman outside 
the principality,’ the Bishop of Hereford’s acquaintance with 
the power of association in Wales is somewhat defective? National 
sentiments and aspirations find in Wales as elsewhere very 
different and very contradictory expressions. ‘Home Rule for 
Wales,’ and ‘Wales for the Welsh,’ represent no doubt the 
sentiment and the aspiration of a certain section of the Gladstonian 
party in Wales ; but if Home Rule for Wales were to be settled by 
the ‘polling booths in Wales and Monmouthshire, not 47 per cent. 
‘ut '80 per cent. of the registered householders would vote against 
such a proposal. Wales for the Welsh means England for the 
English, and the great majority of the Welsh people are shrewd 
‘enough to see that such a compact would not suit Wales. It is all 
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very well to tack on the qualification of Welsh-speaking or Welsh 
nationality, in order to narrow the field of selection for some public 
appointment in the interest of some particular candidate who, with- 
out this qualification, would have no prominent fitness for the post 
sought. This, however, means a recoil, and if favour and no fair 
field is to be the rule for Englishmen in Wales, the ablest Welshmen 
who are pushing their way to distinction in England will find their 
paths blocked by an obstacle raised by the narrowness of their own 
countrymen. Welshmen are proud of their country, proud of its 
language, its traditions, its institutions, and are determined in the 
spirit of a common-sense patriotism to make the very best of Welsh 
gifts and Welsh resources. It is not common sense and it is not 
patriotism to transmute these traditions, sentiments, and gifts into 
reasons for estrangement, separation, or isolation from the United 
Kingdom of which it is our chief glory to form a part. The late 
Professor Freeman, who was distinctly adverse to the proposed dis- 
establishment of the Church in Wales, wrote six months before his 
death, that he had told the leader of the Welsh Liberationist party 
that he should be inclined to go with him if Wales were an island. 
Geographical unity is never advanced as a test of Welsh nationality. 
The Welsh Disestablishment Bill has brought out the fact, that be- 
tween England and Wales there is no natural or scientific frontier, 
but only a ragged and capricious edge. Some parishes are torn out 
of the diocese of Hereford and thrust into Wales, others are torn out. 
of Wales and thrust into Hereford or Lichfield. In both cases an 
absolute disregard has been shown for local sentiment. Geographi- 
cally there is no common centre in Wales for Wales. I can reacla 
Paris more quickly than I can reach St. David's from St. Asaph 
London is some hours nearer than Swansea. 

When North and South Wales meet in conference, Chester and 
Shrewsbury are the only accessible centres. A nation that cannot 
find a capital within its own boundaries cannot urge geographicat 
unity in favour of its nationality. We are told that there is an 
Ulster in Ireland; in Wales there is an Ulster in every bilinguat 
parish, if language is to be the test of nationality. Not only do great 
differences in sentiment, association, and dialect exist between North. 
and South Wales, but between large and well-defined areas of Wales. 
In the counties of Anglesey, Cardigan, Carmarthen, Carnarvon, and: 
Merioneth, a majority of the people are returned as preferentially 
speaking Welsh. In Radnorshire only 75 people out of a population. 
of 17,119, in Monmouthshire 9,816 out of a population of 275,242, in. 
Glamorganshire 142,346 out of a population of 693,072, and in. 
Breconshire 5,228 out of a population of 52,872, speak Welsh by pre- 
ference. Monmouthshire and the greater part of Glamorganshire 
have much more in common with an English county than they have. 
with Anglesey or Cardiganshire. Radnorshire, the English parts of 
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Pembrokeshire, Breconshire, Montgomeryshire, Flintshire; and 
Denbighshire differ very much more in the type and character of the 
people from counties like Merioneth, Cardigan, and Carnarvon, than 
they do ‘from the adjoining English counties. These considerations 
show the complexity of the claim that Wales should be treated as a 
distinct and separate nationality. Hitherto Welsh disestablishment 
and disendowment have been demanded because ‘ Wales constitutes 
in a very clear sense a national unity in the Empire.’ In plain Eng- 
lish this is merely the Home Rule argument applied to Wales, but I 
submit that there is some inconsistency in the way in which it is now 
sought to apply the Home Rule principle to Wales. Under the Irish 
Home Rule Bill the Irish nation were distinctly forbidden to establish 
and endow a church, but Wales is to be allowed to have disestablish- 
ment and disendowment on the principle of Home Rule, although no 
Home Rule Bill for Wales has yet been drafted, or is likely to be 
drafted, or if drafted would have the remotest chance of becoming law. 

I have now dealt with the three main arguments upon which the 
present Government have rested their case for Welsh disestablishment. 
The debate in committee on the Welsh Bill has lacked interest and 
reality. The Welsh supporters of the bill have preserved a studied 
silence, and by this course of action they have no doubt rendered the 
greatest service in their power to the Welsh Bill. 

The debate in Committee has thrown a strong side-light upon the 
voluntary system. Wales is paraded as a permanent testimonial to 
the merits of the voluntary system. The limitations and defects of 
this system have been strongly brought out, even in the case of Wales. 
One striking instance is that of the failure of the voluntary system to 
maintain a resident pastorate. In nearly half the parishes of Wales 
there is not a single resident Nonconformist minister of any denomi- 
nation. Lord Cranborne, quoting from the official year-book of the 
Welsh Methodists, gave some most startling and valuable information 
on this subject. On this occasion one of the Welsh members, at, I 
believe, the suggestion of the Home Secretary, broke the conspiracy 
of silence, but not with much success. He charged the noble lord 
with knowing nothing about Wales and with quoting second-hand 
information which was known to be false by those who supplied 


_ it; but the Welsh party, when challenged that evening by Sir Richard 


Webster to produce one tittle of evidence in support of this charge, 
once more preserved an unbroken silence. It does not appear to be 
an honourable form of argument to accuse opponents of ignorance and 
deliberate falsehood, unless you are prepared to advance some evidence 
in support of such a charge. The debate upon this particular point 
brought out the only speech of any originality or force made during 
Committee from the Government side. Mr. Augustine Birrell, keenly 
alive to the damaging character of the official facts quoted by Lord 
Cranborne, met them somewhat thus: ‘Your sympathy for Non- 
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«onformists living in parishes without a minister does more credit 
to your heart than to your head. Nonconformists know nothing 
about your subtle distinction between laymen and clergy ; an ordinary 
godly layman is all they need for spiritual consolation and ministra- 
tion. Do not therefore expend your sympathy on people who do not 
want it; rather keep it for yourselves.’ So spake the apostle of ‘ logic 
as the prime necessity of the hour.’ Mr, Balfour at once asked the 
logician, ‘ Why then do Nonconformists trouble to maintain large and 
costly colleges for the education of their ministers?’ The logician, 
alarmed at this decomposition and transformation in his major premiss, 
replied, ‘ You don’t understand my syllogism, which deals with the 
imaginary necessity of having resident ministers to administer the 
consolations of religion. For the purposes of ministering all Noncon- 
formists require is an ordinary pious person, so much the better if he 
be a blacksmith or atailor. Their colleges are only meant to provide 
ministers trained for preaching and exegetical purposes.’ To use Mr. 
Birrell’s own phrase, ‘ his opinions are in reality but empty shells.’ The 
most powerful Nonconformist body in Wales is the Calvinistic 
Methodists, who are legally bound by a Constitutional Deed which 
enacts that ‘ no alteration in the confession of faith or the tenets or 
doctrines therein provided to be taught, shall be at any time allowed 
or even discussed.’ That Constitutional Deed on page 13 states 
that in 1811 the Calvinistic Methodists, inasmuch as the ministers of 
the Established Church who then administered the ordinances of bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper to the members of the several Methodist 
societies were removed by death, ‘ agreed after much deliberation to 
separate and ordain certain of the lay preachers to administer these 
ordinances,’ The Constitutional Deed further provides ‘that in one 
of the special meetings of the Quarterly Association those who have 
been chosen to administer the ordinances of baptism and the Lord's 
Supper shall be approved of and ordained, and shall be authorised to 
perform those offices according to the rules of the said Connexion 
respecting them.’ In the Confession of Faith quoted in the deed, 
the visible Church is defined ‘as a congregation of faithful people 
where the true doctrine is preached and the sacraments duly admi- 
nistered.’ Article 39 provides that the sacrament is to be administered 
by these duly ordained ministers. Here then we have these solid 
facts. The*Welsh Methodists separate and ordain ministers in order 
that they may administer the two sacraments, they provide minute 
directions for the celebration of these sacraments, and provide most 
carefully and specifically for the approving, setting apart, and ordain- 
ing of the ministers who are to administer these ordinances, The 
due administration of these ordinances is defined as an essential part 
of the constitution of their Church. The preacher for exegetical 
purposes may be a layman, but he is not allowed to administer the 
highest ordinances in this Nonconformist denomination. It will 
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therefore, appear that Mr. Birrell, in that true Roman spirit which he 
has described, treated the House of Commons to a neat assortment 
of coherent, interdependent logical opinions, all resting upon a 
foundation of fiction. Mr. Birrell supplies a simile for a description 
of. his own speech. It reminds us of ‘the reckless way in which 
people pluck opinions like flowers, a bud here and a leaf there. The- 
bouquet is pretty to-day, but you must look for it to-morrow in the 
oven.’ Here we leave. Mr. Birrell’s speech. 

These incidents only illustrate the spirit and methods in which 
Welsh disestablishment has been brought forward. Broad generalisa- 
tions, built upon local information composed more often of fiction than. 
of fact, have supplied the starting-point for the policy of Welsh 
disestablishment, and it has been sought by the Government to 
apply this. policy with little consistency and great severity to the 
Church. The Church in Wales is to be disestablished in obedience 
to local feeling ; but large local areas affected do not wish for dis- 
establishment. Still they are to be included. The sweep of the 
disestablishment scythe is one moment limited to diocesan boun- 
daries, the next to county boundaries ; one moment it mows down only, 
the four Welsh dioceses, the next the sweep is widened and a portion. 
of an English diocese or two is cut down. 

Outside the House of Commons the speech made against the 
Church in Wales by the Bishop of Hereford chiefly calls for notice. 
The diocese of Hereford or Henffordd, to give it its original Welsh 
name, is closely allied to, indeed includes a large part of, the district 
assailed by the Welsh Disestablishment Bill. Camden' assigns 
anciently to the inhabitants of Wales ‘ not only the twelve counties, 
as they are called, of Wales, but the two beyond the Severn, Hereford 
and Monmouth shires, now reckoned among the English counties.’ 
The Liberty of Irchenfeld or Archenfield, its judicature ‘ much after 
the British fashion, its talu-fwceh and talu-furn paid as in the rest 
of Wales, its tenure and customs, together with many other local 
traditions and identities, tend to show that Hereford and Monmouth 
can make good a nearly equal claim to be included in Wales. In 
the traditional list of the British bishops present at the conference 
with St. Augustine appear the names of the Bishop of Henffordd 
(Hereford) and the Bishop of Wig (probably Weeg in Archenfield, 
Herefordshire). It is stated* that ‘Hereford may very well have 
been a British see before it was a Saxon one.’ When Queen Elizabeth, 
by Act of Parliament in 1563, ordered the Welsh bishops to prepare 
a Welsh version of the Bible and of the Book of Common Prayer, and 
to get the same printed and published within three years under the 
then heavy penalty in default of 40/. each, the Bishop of Hereford 
was included among the Welsh bishops named. Scorey, who was then 
1 Britannia, ii. 441. 

? Haddan and Stubbs’s Ecclesiastical Documents, p. 148. 
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Bishop of Hereford, is said by Strype to have spoken the Welsh lan- 
guage, and Welsh, it is said, was spoken in parts of Herefordshire. 
The ‘ Use of Hereford ’ was the liturgy adopted in South Wales. 

It is therefore only respectful to notice the words spoken by the 
Bishop of Hereford. These words, the first he ever addressed to the 
Convocation of Canterbury, were spoken within a few days of his 
consecration ; and the fact that the right reverend prelate, fresh from 
the solemnity and devotion of that service, should have felt called 
upon to pronounce so strongly in favour of the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Church in Wales, including a portion of his 
own diocese, lends to his utterance no ordinary significance. We 
readily accept the avowal of his genuine sincerity and purity of 
motive—an avowal which, as the Bishop of Chichester said, it was 
quite unnecessary to make in addressing such an assembly. It was 
interesting to see what shape the case for Welsh disestablishment 
would take in the hands of so able an advocate as Dr. Percival. He 
began by making a clean-cut division between the Church and the 
Establishment—a rudimentary distinction he described it. Very 
rudimentary indeed! Draw an imaginary line through the Church, 
call ail on one side Establishment and non-essential, and all on the 
other side Church and essential,-then let your dissecting knife 
traverse this dividing line, and you have performed the operation o7 
disestablishment. It is needless to remark that this theoretica) 
surgery takes no count of the intimate relations that bind together 
the living organism, tissue upon tissue. A man may possibly live 
when all his limbs have been amputated, but most people would 
consider that such an amputation would not be without its perils for 
the life of the patient. 

Passing to grounds of general equity and Christian expedi- 
ency, the Bishop of Hereford began by asserting, or rather assum- 
ing, the numerical argument. I have already dealt with Dr. 
Percival’s exposition of Welsh nationality. Upon disendowment 
his views parted company with those of his friends, but even here 
those who sympathise with concurrent endowment can hardly accept 
all Dr. Percival’s statements. The Church endowments, he said, 
were given for the benefit of the whole people. ‘Community’ is 
Lord Rosebery’s phrase. Mr. Asquith in his most remarkable speech 
on the 17th of June gave away the whole of the case for the national 
character of the tithe, when he declined to accept Sir John Gorst’s 
amendment which left out the date fixing a period for private 
endowments. ‘The Government, Mr. Asquith said, ‘could not 
possibly accept this amendment ; the effect of it would be to give the 
disestablished Church the whole of the tithe.’ Tithes, according to 
this, are national property not because they were given by the State, 
but because they were given before a certain date, to be fixed 
by Mr. Asquith. I should very much like to ask the Bishop of 
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ments-which it is now proposed to take from the Church in Wales 
were given for the whole people orcommunity. It is hardly toomuch 
to ask for one instance of a general statement which is at variance 
.with the description of the origin of these endowments given by such 
competent authorities as the late Professor Freeman and the late 
Lord Selborne. Possibly Dr. Percival was speaking upon the authority 
of some documents hitherto unpublished and unknown to the rest of 
the world. His plan for the future of these funds, which are to be 
taken from the Church, is ‘a fresh distribution from time to time over 
intervals of years in what we may call a fair proportion to each of 
the different denominations.’ Clearly this proportion could only be 
ascertained by an official parliamentary census, which it might be 
equally fair to take a little earlier. Imagine the small endowments 
of the Church in Wales, a sum amounting to less than 150,000/. 
a year, distributed afresh every ten years among the different sects. 
In many parishes a sect appears or practically disappears in ten 
years. We can easily imagine the generous emulation which would 
animate each sect in securing their share, an emulation which would 
grow more intense as the hour of distribution came periodically 
around, I can only compare this ennobling struggle to the scramble 
which ensues when a handful of coppers is thrown into a crowd. 
This ‘dichotomy of pettimisms’ is the healing method which Dr. 
Percival would pursue in dealing with the endowments of the 
Church. Theory put into practice often yields comic results. 

These details of Dr. Percival’s statecraft sink into complete insignifi- 
cance when we come to the frank avowal of the motive and purpose of 
his policy. ‘I confidently believe,’ he said, ‘ that, so far from being 
detrimental to the prospects of the English Establishment, it will be 
of real service to it.’ The old doctrine of ‘extremum occupet,’ &c., 
was never stated with more refreshing candour. Indeed Dr, Percival 
grew quite eloquent as with prophetic eye he saw the time when ‘ we 
(the advocates of Welsh disestablishment) may possibly be acknow- 
ledged as the truest friends of the English Establishment.’ Destroy the 
Establishment in Wales in order that you may save the Establishment 
in England. Self-preservation is. a strong instinct no doubt. Few 
avow its strength soopenly. I confess that I cannot help feeling that 
Dr. Percival, who described himself as an Englishman outside the 
principality, would have acted with greater fairness to the Church if 
he had waited a little longer to gain that accurate information about 
the Church in Wales which it can be no difficult matter for a Bishop 
of Hereford to acquire. 

The real strength of the case for the Church in Wales lies in these 
facts. Nothing that could pass muster as evidence has been forth- 
coming to show that the Church in Wales, judged by the ordinary 
standards available in such a case, is, taken as a whole, one whit 
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weaker than’ the Church of England, taken as a whole. In ‘some 
dioceses the Church in England is stronger than the Church in Wales. 
There are large and well-defined areas in the provinces of York and 
Canterbury where the Church is certainly weaker than it is in Wales. 
Nowhere in either province is the progress made by the Church 
during the last twenty-five years so general and remarkable as it has 
been in the four Welsh dioceses. The charge of special failure cannot 
be maintained against the Church in Wales. The advocates of Welsh 
disestablishment affirm that it is not a veiled attack upon the Church 
of England. Quite true—not veiled, but open. The Church of Ireland 
was united by Act of Parliament to the Church of England. Parlia- 
ment again disunited these Churches. No Act of Parliament ever 
united the Church in Wales to the Church in England, The very 
preamble of the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, which proposes ‘to 
terminate the establishment of the Church of England in Wales and 
Monmouthshire,’ proves that our opponents regard the Church in 
England and Wales as one Church. The attack, therefore, is admitted 
to be upon a part of the Church of England. Last year a member of 
Parliament from East Anglia, speaking at a meeting of the Liberation 
Society in London, said he thought the Church in East Anglia ought 
to have been disestablished and disendowed before the Church in 
Wales ; at any rate the turn of East Anglia must come next. Welsh 
disestablishment is no veiled attack: it is an open, deliberate, and 
first attempt at the piecemeal disendowment of the Church of 
England. Once grant that a chance majority coming from Wales 
ean demand disestablishment for Wales, then Cornwall—in all but 
language as entitled to national treatment as Wales—East Anglia, 
and Yorkshire will have a perfect right to demand disestablishment 
because a majority of members returned from those separate districts 
are in favour of it. Disestablishment, like the plague, would go on 
merrily : 
Omniaque in se 
Ossa minutatim morbo collapsa trahebat. 


It only remains to notice one special feature of the Church in 
Wales, hardly, I believe, touched upon .in the recent debates, and 
most certainly not yet realised with sufficient clearness even by the 
friends of the Church. The Church in Wales has been, at any rate 
for the last two centuries, pre-eminently poor. The following facts 
are taken from an official return of last century, a copy of which in 
manuscript I found among the documents belonging to this see. In 
1712 the number of livings in the four Welsh dioceses was 847. The 
return classifies the value of all the livings under 801. thus :— 


Under...101. 201. 30/. 401. 501. 601. 701. 801. 
83 122 119 115 64 55 43 18 


In other words, out of 847 livings in the year 1712, 619 were under 
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80/. a year; of this number 439 were under 40/. a year. Since the 
year 1712, the Church in Wales has been building up her slender 
endowments. This building up has been the result largely of 
individual efforts and gifts. Many of the latter it is no longer possible, 
owing to the lapse of time or loss of documentary evidence, to save 
from the spoiler’s hands by the safety ear-mark ‘ private.’ Much too 
has been done by the careful management, readjustment, and husband- 
ing of her small resources. The result to-day is this. There are now 
1,500 clergy in the four Welsh dioceses. Their average net income is 
1801. a year. Falling tithes yearly lower this average. Compare 
financially the position and treatment of the Church in Ireland and 
the Church in Wales. The census showed that the Irish Church 
when disestablished numbered 667 ,998 out of a population of 5,412,377, 
or one-eighth of the people. The population of Wales and Monmouth- 
shire is 1,771,000. Of this number the Nonconformists, all told, claim 
47 per cent, Therefore 900,000 at least, or more than half the popula- 
tion, are not Nonconformists. The bulk of the 900,000 are no doubt 
churchmen, while the unclassified remainder if they sought the 
ministrations of any denomination would in all probability seek those 
of the Church. For practical purposes the Church in Wales is 
immediately and directly charged with the whole spiritual provision 
for more than half the population. When the Irish Church, number- 
ing one-eighth of the population, was disendowed, it received under 
commutation a capital sum of 7,581,000/. The Welsh Church, before 
disendowment, has endowments the whole capital value of which is 
under 4,000,000/. The Irish Church therefore had 3,581,000/. more 
after disendowment than the Welsh Church has before. If the Welsh 
Disendowment Bill became law, the Church in Wales would be sent 
out to start afresh without one single penny given her as capital 
under commutation. All that would be left would be some 12,000I. 
a year of private endowments, and it has been stated by a very com- 
petent authority that even this pittance would be subject to charges 
that would absorb the whole sum. Yet in the face of all this Mr. 
Asquith solemnly declared that ‘ we present this Bill to Parliament 
in the firm belief that if it be carried it will not hinder, but it will 
rather help, the work of the Church in Wales.’ Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach thought this - cant of the most nauseous kind.’ The country 
evidently now thinks the same. 
A. G. ASAPH. 





COLOUR-MUSIC' 


A SUGGESTION OF A NEW ART 


THERE are many considerations that lend some plausibility to the 
fancy that future times may see the birth of a new art that shall 
appeal to the emotions through colour alone, in the same way that 
music makes its appeal through sound. It is true that no mechanism, 
no instrument at present exists that can pass before our eyes notes 
and chords of colour such as music sends to our ears, nor, if this 
were possible, could our feelings at present correspond to them, or 
give them meaning ; neither has the colour-composer yet come forward 
who can reveal to us a new mode of expression, who can appeal to our 
emotions through a fresh medium, perhaps with a delicacy and 
keenness of sensation unknown before. 

Colour seems to have every element necessary for exciting feelings 
as deep and as sympathetic as any that music calls forth, if only the 
appeal can be made and understood. 

Already in some measure there is an association of ideas with 
colours, as in the gay effect of bright hues and the sombre influence 
of dark: and the experience of a sunset is witness to the influence 
that colour can exert, and the depth of feeling it is capable of stimu- 
lating. 

Is it possible to create an art that shall appeal to us in a kindred 
way to music, and to educate our perceptions so that we may appre- 
ciate the melody and harmony of colour as we now appreciate the 
melody and harmony of sound ? 

The analogy of colour to sound is one consideration that may 
lead us to think that we can perhaps answer ‘ Yes.’ 

Objectively, and as a matter of physical science, the two are so 
far alike that both are wave motions, though of different kinds; the 
pitch of a sound and the colour of a light are both dependent on the 
number of vibrations ; violet light and high notes result from frequent 
vibrations ; red ‘light and low notes from comparatively few vibrations, 
and probably, though not of necessity, they would arouse similar sen- 
sations. The thunder of astorm might conceivably be represented by 
low notes and red colour, the lightning by high notes and violet light. 

1 It is only fair to the author to state that this article was sent to me so long 
ago as April 1893.—Ep. Nineteenth Century. 
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The range of audible sound comprises about eleven octaves, the 
range of musical sound about seven ; the range of visible light is less 
than one octave ; the range of artistic colour may, perhaps, be less, as 
is the case with sound; but the seemingly narrow limits of colour to 
less than one octave is more verbal than real, for if we consider that 
the limits of musical sound lie between 40 and 4,000 vibrations in a 
second, while the limits of visible light lie between 460 millions of 
millions and 680 millions of millions in the same time, it would 
seem probable that a larger number of colours and tints could be 
appreciated by the eye than notes by the ear, and that, therefore, 
the variation producible by combination of colours is greater than the 
variation possible by musical combination into chords, while the 
change from tint to tint could be incomparably more gradual and 
delicate than the change from note to note. But how far it would be 
possible or desirable to have scales of colour, starting from different 
points and with intervals between the tints or colours, dependent on 
certain proportions between their respective vibrations, I am not pre- 
pared to guess. 

One element of sound-music is certainly essential to colour-musie 
(if the words may for clearness’ sake be allowed), and that is the 
movement. In a picture or in decoration, we can get a single chord 
of colour, a pleasing combination enough in its way, but something, 
it seems to me, incomparably feebler than a moving, changing 
combination ; just as melody or harmony is far more potent in its 
appeals to our emotions than the reiteration of a single chord. It 
is this movement and change that would constitute the new art, if 
such there is to be, and if this be not possible or artistic, then colour- 
music cannot be, though much more than this is needed in conjunc- 
tion with it. 

At present no such use is made of colour as in music is made of 
sound; in a picture, however important the colouring may be, it is 
subordinate, the picture is possible without it, and monochroma- 
tic reproductions give in considerable measure the idea of the picture. 
But in music the sound is essential, the art is impossible without it; 
for though a musician can appreciate a composition by reading the 
score, yet the real basis is the sound that the musical symbols call to 
mind. 

But there seems every reason for thinking that colour is capable, 
not only of exciting our emotions, but of suggesting ideas. Some at- 
tention has been paid of late to the association of colours and sounds, 
which would seem to show that both are capable of stimulating 
thought, and that certain colours arouse the same ideas as certain 
sounds, At the Congress of Experimental Psychology in 1892 Professor 
Gruber gave an account of such association, which he has been study- 
ing for some years, saying that the vowel ‘e’ was accompanied by 
the sensation of yellow, ‘i’ by blue, ‘0’ by black, and so on through 
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the long list of Roumanian vowels and diphthongs, and also to some 
extent with numbers.” 

But it is probably within the personal experience of most imagi- 
native people that there is this association of colour and sound, and 
that the association is closer between musical sound and colour than 
between other sound and colour. 

As yet the sense for appreciating meaning in colour is undeve- 
loped, and the question is whether it is possible to develop what little 
at present exists so far as to respond as readily to changes of hue as 
we now can to changes of sound. The necessary elements seem to 
exist, and the possibilities of increasing the powers of a sense by use 
are almost unlimited, as witness the keen perception of specialists in 
all directions, and the development of other senses in the blind by 
increased exercise. Thus from this side of the question colour-music 
seems feasible enough, if only we can get the colour-composer to 
write the music, and the instrument on which to play it. 

What such an instrument would have to be like is by no means 
obvious, but it is probable that coloured lights would have to be 
employed in preference to coloured materials, or at least that light 
must pass through transparent colours, not be reflected from opaque 
substances, One’s imagination is-hardly fired by the thought of 
watching the unfolding of a long roll of paper printed in many 
colours and tints by elaborate chromo-lithography ; but other methods 
seem to have about them the possibilities of much that is beautiful. 

The first to suggest itself is naturally a series of vacuum-tubes or 
vacuous chambers that could be had in any desired variety, that could 
be illuminated in succession or combination by the use of a keyboard, 
on playing the notes on which the electric current would pass through 
different tubes. Contacts could be made so easily that the most elabo- 
rate chords or combinations of colours could be played with the 
utmost simplicity, and the intensity of the light, corresponding to the 
loudness of sound, could be varied, as in a piano, by using a pedal to 
alter the intensity of the current, so causing the tubes to shine with 
a brilliant light or to glow in the softest of hues, Such an instru- 
ment could be made on any scale; it could be used out of doors and 
be seen by thousands; it could be placed in the largest hall, or it 
could be adapted to the most modest private requirements ; while 
there would be no fear of annoying our neighbours with our per- 
formances. 

It requires no great. effort of the imagination to picture the 
beauty of such effects, even with vacuum-tubes as we know them now, 
when practically no artistic effects are ever aimed at with them ; and 
if to such displays were added the power to appreciate the meaning 
put into them by a great colour-composer, it seems scarcely too 
fanciful to imagine that the influence upon our feelings and our 

2 Nature, August 11, 1892. 
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thoughts would be, not less but more than any influence of music 
now. 

The charming effects of coloured fountains also suggest that much 
might be done with them to produce the desired effects, and the ease 
and simplicity with which many different combinations could be 
obtained points them out as possible accessories to vacuum tubes or 
chambers. 

Other instrumental possibilities there are, but none that seem to 
promise either such beauty or complexity of effects or such simplicity 
of manipulation. ,There is the dispersion of light through prisms, 
and its recombination in various ways ; there is the mingling of light 
passed through moving coloured glasses ; there are as possible acces- 
sories the phenomena of polarised light, of iridescence and fluores- 
cence, and there are fireworks, that Mr. Haweis referred to,in Music 
and Morals, when suggesting the colour-art, in a very definite way 
twenty years ago. After referring to the present accompaniments of 
vulgar patterns, loud noises, and stupid contrasts, he goes on to write of 
possibilities :—‘ What a majestic symphony might not be played with 
such orchestral blazes of incomparable hues! what delicate melodies 
composed of single floating lights, changing and melting from one 
slow intensity to another through the dark, until some tender dawn 
of opal from below might perchance receive the last fluttering pulse 
of ruby flame, and prepare the eye for some new passage of exquisite 
colour!’ Such an effect could surely never fail to charm; such an 
effect is certainly possible by means of electricity. 

But a new art must bea gradual growth, and the first stages are 
likely enough to pass unnoticed at the time they are occurring ; it 
may therefore be worth while to ask if any indications can be seen 
now that can be thought to be the starting point for a new departure 
in the direction talked of here. 

So far as one but very imperfectly acquainted with painting can 
judge, there are signs that, on the one hand, colour is receiving more 
attention on its own account than was formerly the case, that the 
‘scheme of colour’ is made to override the accuracy or the detail of 
the picture, as in the works of the Impressionists ; and, on the other 
hand, there are considerable indications of a growing appreciation of 
work in monochrome. 

If this be so, it seems to me that both are indications of an 
independent colour-art, though they are susceptible of other inter- 
pretations also, and perhaps more plausibly. 

There would seem to be some probability that, if colour were 
elevated into a separate art, its connection with painting would 
gradually cease; not only does it seem to be a general rule that, if a 
thing is put toa more important use, it ceases to be used in sub- 
ordinate ways, but if colour came to have the increased meaning 
contemplated in colour-music, the colour-expression possible in a 
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picture would be, by comparison, so feeble and inadequate that it 
might at last be given up; though, if this were not so, there is no 
necessity that, even granting the existence of colour-music, colour- 
pictures should not still continue. But there is a growing apprecia- 
tion of monochromatic art, and it would seem probable that increased 
attention to light and shade by both artists and observers might lead 
to the representation of effects now produced by colour by means of 
more delicate renderings of tone. It may be thought, too, that, were 
we more educated in this respect, we could appreciate finer distinctions 
than we now do; andif there is much charm about a work that leaves 
a great deal to the imagination, there would seem to be a possibility 
of charming in monochrome that is denied to the more realistic 
multichrome. 

‘ Arrangements’ in one or two colours, and productions in sepia, 
or other tones, where truth of colour is not aimed at, as well as the 
increasing importance of art and artists in ‘ black and white,’ all seem 
tendencies in the same direction. 

There is the consideration also that in sculpture—the art of solid 
form—colour no longer pleases. ‘The truest grandeur of sculpture,’ 
says Mr. Ruskin, ‘I believe to be in the white form ; something of 
this feeling may be owing to the difficulty, or rather the impossibility, 
of obtaining truly noble colour upon it; but if we could colour the 
Elgin marbles with the flesh tints of Giorgione, I had rather not 
have it done.’* - 

It is not very obvious why we should prefer solid form in mono- 
chrome and linear form in multichrome; and, especially if colour- 
music should put colour to a higher use, it seems possible that the 
artists of the future may come to feel that it is too difficult a task to 
express colour as they wish, just as Mr. Ruskin suggests the diffi- 
culty of adequately colouring sculpture may have something to do 
with our preference for it uncoloured. 

But it is certain that colour is far too precious to be abolished 
from painting until some other and more noble use is found for it ; 
though if such use is to be found in colour-music, then it seems not 
improbable that its connection with painting may cease, to, in the 
long run, the advantage of painting itself. 

Perhaps there are some respects in which even now painting 
suffers by the use of colour ; it certainly adds much to the difficulty 
of painting, and it is sometimes the case that the more important 
truths of light and shade are sacrificed to the less important truths 
of colour—less ‘important because, in the representation of form, 
light and shade are far more concerned than colour. 

Moreover, there are not lacking some considerations that show 
an incompatibility between colour and form that only the greatest 
can overcome, 

® Modern Painters, vol. ii. sect, 2, chap. 4. 
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Much of Oriental and other semi-civilised colouring is of very 
high quality indeed, but is accompanied by a glaringly inadequate 
representation of form, and when contact with Western nations 
brings a desire for form in their art, they but too often fail to 
acquire the form, and lose the colour in the attempt. Are we to 
think that this is an effort to work in too complex a medium ? that 
it might be feasible enough in early stages, when so much is not 
required either in the delineation of form or in colouring, but that, 
as development goes on, more and more is required in all directions, 
until so much is asked from each that it is not possible to give it in 
all, and a separation takes place, in order that the requirements 
from each division of art may be adequately met? Many of the 
considerations here put forward receive additional emphasis when, 
instead of being thought of empirically, and in relation to only one 
or two kindred phenomena, they are brought into line with the 
general tendency of evolution, and especially when compared with 
the evolution of sound-music. 

It was the consideration of what the development of colour ought 
to be, in accordance with the general principles common to all pro- 
gress, that first led me to the fancy that an art of colour-music 
might be feasible. The physical science of colour has long had a 
fascination for me, and the philosophy of evolution has moulded all 
my thinking: the combination of the two led me into the strange 
field of art, and induced me, with, perhaps, the boldness of ignorance, 
to suggest the possibility of a new one. 

The philosophy of evolution makes it clear that progress comes 
about by the differentiation of parts ; that, for instance, those little 
organisms with portentously long names, who increase and multiply 
by growing big and then dividing into little bits, are succeeded in 
the scale of progress by organisms that have more and more specialised . 
parts for the performance of such functions; that other long-named 
things are more or less alike all over, and carry on all necessary 
activities with any part of their bodies indifferently; while, on the 
other hand, the highest organisms have highly specialised organs for 
the performance of very numerous functions, and close inter-relations 
among the different organs. 

The same thing is seen in social life: in the earliest stages each 
man performs for himself all the few offices that are necessary, makes 
his own weapons and clothes, kills and cooks his own food, builds his 
own habitation if he has one, and so on; but now we have division 
of labour carried to a very high pitch, and, speaking generally, 
specialisation is necessary for success. 

Thus the tendency is for the organs that at first do many things 
to become specialised for the performance of only a few things, or even 
parts of a thing, to be definitely occupied with that limited sphere, . 
and to work most effectively in that limited field, 
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It naturally follows that when we try to trace back the complicated 
phenomena of our modern civilisation, we find a common origin for 
many widely different activities. Differentiation is a change from the 
simple to the complex, and the unravelling of the process of develop- 
ment leads us back to the simplicity of the early stages. 

The subject most akin to the development of colour is the evolu- 
tion of sound: and if we hark back to the simplicity of the begin- 
nings, we find ourselves in imagination by the camp fire of a savage 
tribe, listening to the recital of, it may be, a fight or a hunt; a 
limited vocabulary eked out with copious mimicry and gesticulation, 
and with much variation of tone and accent, ccnveys to the excited 
listeners the doings of the day ; then, it may be, a dance follows, to the 
accompaniment of a chant sung by all the dancers : and from such 
crude beginnings we can trace change after change, differentiating 
more and more, and growing in complexity and definiteness. 

The limited vocabulary becomes the many-volumed dictionary ; 
the dumb show, at first a necessity from the paucity of words, develops 
into the art of acting; the mimicry develops till it can reveal by 
delicate touches the nicest shades of a complicated mental condition ; 
and in the present day we have seen. acting without words carried to 
a greater extent probably than at any previous time—a differentia- 
tion that may perhaps have the successful effect that usually attends 
specialisation. The excited or emotional speech of our camp-fire tends 
to develop into chant or recitative or song; the story once told with 
success will be repeated, and the most effective parts emphasised, per- 
haps repeated by themselves, and gradually song may emerge ; and if 
it possibly thus gives origin to vocal music, it is no less the ancestor 
of oratory, and oratory seeks frequently to influence not so much by 
the matter as by the manner of the speech, and therefore uses that 
variation of tone and pitch, of hurried vehemence and deliberate 
pauses, that is calculated to impress the feelings of the audience. 
While one who wishes to impress by the matter of his speech uses but 
little variation in his tone, there is a monotony of tone appropriate 
to the appeal to the most developed individuals on their intellectual 
side—say to the reading of an elaborate paper to the Royal Society 
—that is wholly out of place in a popular gathering; and that is also 
as characteristic of a calm and controlled nature as the excited speech 
is of an uncontrolled or emotional person. 

And that imaginary dance in which all present took part would 
tend to become an entertainment, There would come a differentiation 
into performers and spectators, until ultimately we arrive at the skirt 
dance of one performer and the looking on of hundreds. Again, the 
primitive dance was at first accompanied by the song of the performer, 
or rather perhaps his shouts ; later by the vocal accompaniment of 
the spectators, by the beating of drums and other crude instruments ; 
and later still by the more elaborate accompaniment of special per- 
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formers. Gradually also there has come about a separation of 
instrumental music from either vocal music or dance. We have for 
many purposes the complex orchestra, and for still more specialised 
effects of the highest kind we have the combination of a few stringed 
instruments, as if, when the most refined delicacy is required, when 
the greatest complexity is demanded from each member, it is best to 
have the utmost specialisation ; there seem to be limits to the amount 
ef combination feasible when the very highest results are aimed at. 

This would seem to suggest that specialisation in the sister art 
of painting that I referred to when I spoke of monochromatic pictures 
and the benefits that would perhaps spring from increased attention 
to light and shade ; and inasmuch as colour in nature or art is mainly a 
relative question depending on illumination, there appears to be the 
more reason for thinking that monochromatic pictures might come 
to be preferred to polychromatic ones. I pointed out that this dif- 
ferentiation has already come about in sculpture, the art of solid 
form ; and in this connection it is of interest to note that such ten- 
dency to colour statuary as does exist is found in Roman Catholic 
art; the lack of evolution in the art accompanies the lack of pro- 
gress in thought natural to a creed whose motto is ‘ semper eadem.’ 

It is unnecessary to go at much length into the other differentia- 
tions in the arto music: the numerous instruments, the many 
different kinds of composition—sonatas, symphonies, fugues, rondos, 
nocturnes, operas of many sorts, and so on, and special features 
such as the theme or Leit-motif, introduced as characteristic of certain 
people, events, or ideas, throughout a composition. 

It would seem that the added definiteness thus given to 
music by the constant association of ideas with sound or musical 
phrases is eminently in accord with the general principles of evolu- 
tion; and I may be permitted to add in parenthesis that this inno- 
vation by Weber, developed by Wagner, is the most likely reason for 
such music as they have given us being ‘the music of the future,’ 
and that by a curious contrast the effort to combine many arts in 
one production so characteristic of much of Wagner’s most elaborate 
work is from the abstract point of view a retrogression. 

But the Leit-motifis strongly suggestive of the idea that, if certain 
sounds can be used to convey very definitely and clearly certain ideas, 
people, or events, no less clearly can definite significations attach 
to certain colours ; and it seems probable that, if colour-music is to 
exist at all; the association of certain colours with certain ideas will 
be a very prominent feature of the art. 

If now we turn from the extensive development that has taken 
place in the art of sound, to see what development there has been in 
the art of colour, we shall find, I think, that it has been far less 
marked. 

Pictures may be said to have had their origin in the utilitarian 
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picture-writing when written languages had no existence; from this 
point there was differentiation into writing proper and into pictures 
possessing more or less the nature of art. From the pictorial 
representation on the barks of trees, or by scratches on the rocks, 
came gradually the detachment of the bark from the tree, the carv- 
ing of the solid wood into solid shapes, the marking on softer stones, 
and modelling in clay. 

The detached bark may be thought of as the ancestor of our 
writing paper and our picture canvases; the carved wood and the 
modelled clay as the beginning of sculpture and decorative architecture. 

But the differentiation in picture-making bas not been very ex- 
treme. Drawings at first were more symbolical than correct copies 
of the objects represented ; and when considerable progress had been 
made with the colouring of pictures, it was frequently accompanied 
by bad drawing, a reference to which was made when I spoke of 
semi-civilised colouring. We have already noticed a tendency to 
differentiate colour, and let the scheme of colour be the object to aim 
at. We may perhaps consider the further specialisation of colour 
into a separate art, accompanied by movement and much more de- 
finite meaning, a not improbable evolution on the lines we have been 
tracing ; there would be increased definiteness of function, increased 
complexity of effects, increased differentiation. 

And bearing in mind Mr. Ruskin’s remark that the preference for 
uncoloured sculpture may be partly due to the difficulty of adequate 
colouring, and remembering the related fact of the excellence of the 
effect obtained by quartets of strings when the capabilities of each 
instrument are developed to the utmost, we may see some plausibility 
in the fancy that the possibilities of colour cannot be fully developed 
in conjunction with drawing, nor the possibilities of light and shade 
display their fullest powers in connection with colour. 

If we ask how it is that colour is so far behind sound in artistic 
development, the answer is not far to seek. Other things being 
equal, simple phenomena develop earlier than complex ones ; and when 
we consider how much our scientific knowledge of light has been 
helped by the analogy of sound, when we remember the delicacy and 
refinement of colour in comparison with sound, the lateness of our 
knowledge of many colour phenomena, the additional skill required 
for investigation of such phenomena, and the more complex sensations 
aroused by colour, together with the obscurity still enveloping the 
nature of light and our perceptions of its effects—when we consider 
all this, we shall, see abundant reason for its slow progress, 

Moreover, if no other method at present known to us, except 
electricity, is capable of producing the desired effects, there is at least 
a reason for the non-appearance of colour-music in our midst ; for, if 
the idea had existed, the realisation would have been impossible until 
quite recent years. 
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It may seem waste of time to argue in serious fashion for the 
creation of a new art ; it may be especially foolish for one to do so who 
has no claim to artistic knowledge ; it may be all a foolish unrealisable 
dream: but at least it suggests only the fuller use of a potent agent 
of pleasure and of good. It is not destructive of existing arts; it 
may be unpracticable, but it is not retrograde. 

It must, moreover, be remembered that the suggestions here 
made would appeal with much more strength were it possible to 
illustrate them by the performance of an electrical colour-organ, such 
as is possible even now, and which, in fact, I have actually made. 


WILLIAM SCHOOLING. 





RELIGION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


PROPOSALS FOR PEACE 


THE growing importance of the question of meeting the religious 
difficulty in Board schools and of affording adequate financial relief 
to voluntary (or denominational) schools, in which religious instruc- 
tion is already given, must be my excuse for attempting, within the 
short limits of this paper, to give some clear information as to the 
demands of that large and, as I believe, increasing proportion of the 
community who, from whatever motives, whether political, social, or 
religious, wish to get this question settled on a basis which will be 
firm and durable, because it is felt to be fair all round and to give 
reasonable satisfaction to all parties. It is increasingly felt by all 
reasonable persons that some method of preserving denominational 
schools must be worked out, if only from motives of economy. The 
annual cost of substituting Board schools for voluntary schools would 
be some 1,300,000/., exclusive of a fair rent for the buildings taken 
over, upon which the Church of England alone is estimated to have 
laid out about forty millions. 

It is a commonplace of history that a majority is more difficult to 
move than a minority ; and that a minority, by virtue of its greater 
compactness, and sometimes by its greater shrillness, frequently 
manages to get its own way, to the exclusion of the more torpid and 
inarticulate majority. ‘Be my brother, or I will kill you,’ has been 
the cry of young democracies in many parts of the world. The wiser 
motto, ‘ Live and let live,’ comes later. It is because I think that 
signs of the approach of this maturer wisdom may be discerned on 
the horizon that I venture to attempt a general survey of the field, 
and an approximate estimate of the various forces which fill it. 

The general course of educational legislation and administration 
during the last twenty-five years has resulted, however uninten- 
tionally, in an attitude of fixed hostility between the supporters of 
undenominational and secular education on the one hand, and those of 
religious and denominational education on the other. And, further, 
it has even sown the seeds of suspicion between various regiments of 
the upholders of religious education. 
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The desire and longing of men of goodwill on all sides is, as I 
think, coming to be this: that these now opposing forces should be 
so marshalled that, instead of their being pitted against one another, 
they should march side by side, with no other contention than that 
of a generous rivalry, against the common foes, vice and ignorance. 
The present contentions and jealousies are playing into the hands of 
these two common enemies. No progress can be made against them 
unless a feeling pervades all ranks that equal justice is meted out to 
all. France was vanquished, in her great struggle of a quarter of a 
century ago, in great measure because she could not bring herself to 
accept the support of her Catholic Bretons. 

The tangible—or, rather, legible—signs of this rising desire for 
fair play in the education field are as follows. I mention them in 
the chronological order of their appearance. 


1, The Roman Catholic Archbishop’s and Bishops’ 
Resolutions . ° . ; . April 1894 
Draft Bill . ° ‘ . , - January 1895 


2. Mr. Spottiswoode’s Scheme ° ; . December 1894 
3. The Archbishops’ Committee’s 
Report . . . . ° ; . January 1895 
’ Draft Bill (or National Society’s) . . May 1895 
4. The Archbishops’ ‘ Advice’ upon the above Report, June 1895, 


The Roman Catholic Resolutions state clearly and temperately 
the principles by which all who value definite religious instruction 
are guided ; and the Draft Bill founded upon these Resolutions throws 
into the form of an Act of Parliament a method of carrying them 
into practice. The Draft Bill consists of two clauses. By Clause I. 
leave is given in any School Board district ‘to any person or persons 
providing funds for the purpose’ to open a public elementary school, 
with right of receiving annual support from the Education Depart- 
ment and the School Board, on condition (a) that the parents or 
guardians of thirty children of school age wish for such a school, and 
intend to send their children to it; (b and c) that the plans of the 
school are approved by the Department, and carried out to its satis- 
faction ; (d) that the school be a public elementary school in accord- 
ance with Section VII. of the Education Act of 1870 (the so-called 
Conscience Clause) ; (¢) that the board of management consist of at 
least five persons, to be elected in the proportions of two by the 
parents and guardians, and three by the founders or trustees, 

By Clause II. (a) the managers of such school are to be entitled 
to claim from the rates of the district ‘such sum per head for each 
scholar certified for as shall be equal to the amount per head ex- 
pended by the district out of the rates in its own Board schools on 
the teaching of its scholars ;’ and by Clause I. (c), in lieu of rent for 
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school buildings, to receive ‘an annual allowance for each scholar 
certified for equal to interest at 2} per cent. per annum on the 
capital amount per scholar expended by the School Board in provid- 
ing school accommodation for its own scholars.’ 

I now turn to what is commonly called Mr. Spottiswoode’s 
Scheme. As the official title of this scheme is very long (though 
not unnecessarily so, considering the wide scope of the scheme itself), 
I hope my readers will allow me to call it by its popular name, 
although I believe it is generally known that I am only one of 
several persons who co-operated in its production. 

This scheme is the only one at present before the public which 
deals with the large number of children belonging to the Church of 
England (and possibly of other religious bodies) who attend Board 
schools, but whose parents—it is believed, and, to a great extent, 
known—would prefer their receiving that definite religious instruc- 
tion which, in very many cases, cannot now be obtained in Board 
schools. But I pass by this point for the moment. 

Like the Roman Catholic Draft Bill just noticed, this scheme would 
allow (by Section VIII. in School Board districts, and Section XI. in 
non-School Board districts) the erection of new denominational 
schools under certain circumstances, subject to the approval of the 
Education Department, and the payment to such schools respectively 
of ‘ asum not exceeding the average education charge for each child 
in the Board (or denominational) schools of the same district.’ 

This scheme provides also that where ‘for a period of not less 
than three clear official years next preceding not less than three- 
fourths of the children in any given Board school in the district 
have belonged to’ any given denomination, where a satisfactory 
board of managers is constituted and is willing and able to supply 
the building charge of the school, such school may be handed over to 
such denomination at a rent not exceeding the building charge, and 
may receive an annual sum for the education charge, as above. 
Conversely, on a subsequent material alteration in the relative 
strength of the religious denominations, in a school so transferred, 
being established, the school may revert to the School Board, or be 
managed by the members of the requisitely preponderating religious 
body. 

In any scheme of public aid to voluntary schools the question of 
management is a burning one. How to reconcile the rights of the 
paying body—and some rights must by all reasonable people be 
allowed to be due to it—with those of the managers and maintainers 
of the school is the problem. 

If rate aid should be the ultimate outcome of the present move- 
ment in favour of denominational schools, I think it will be allowed 
that the solution which this scheme provides is a reasonable one. 
The board of management, it is proposed, should be constituted 
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as follows: ‘One half, or not less than one third, of the members 
shall be nominated (a), as to one member, by the School Board or 
the County (or District) Council, as the case may be, from among 
their own body or otherwise; (6) as to the remaining members, by 
the trustees of the school (if any), who may appoint themselves, or 
otherwise by the local governing body of the denomination. The 
remainder of the members shall be elected by a constituency of rate- 
payers of the School Board district who also are (a) parents of 
children, or (b) annual subscribers of 1/. to the school. All managers 
to be bond fide members of the denomination to which the school 
belongs, the fact being determined, in case of dispute, by the 
denominational authorities.’ In a board of management constituted 
as above it will be seen that, as to the first portion of the board, the 
body representative of the ratepayers have one official seat ; and as to 
the second portion, the ratepayers themselves (so long as they are 
parents or subscribers) elect the whole. 

To state the matter in a different way: as the rates which any 
denomination pays are proportional to the number of children in it, 
the share of rates paid to a denominational school is nothing more 
than a refund of what the denomination themselves (and no one 
else) have paid, and the parents of children have practically allocated 
these rates towards that school by the fact of sending their children 
to it. 

To me personally the ratepayer does not seem to be necessarily an 
enemy of the Church or of voluntary and denominational schools ; 
and I consider that a board constituted as above would afford 
ample security against the mere mischief-maker. If a denominational 
school is well managed, it is impervious to attack ; if ill managed, 
the sooner it is reformed the better. 

The above will be, I think, a sufficient outline of this scheme. 
Details, safeguards in particular instances, and other minor matters, 
are provided for, and can be found in the scheme itself. 

The Report of the ‘Committee appointed by the Archbishops to 
consider the present condition of Voluntary Schools’ has been so 
widely circulated, and so much discussed, that it is perhaps unneces- 
sary to go into minute detail in explaining its recommendations. 
Its great—perhaps its chief—value is its acknowledgment, tardy 
though it be, of the reality of the pressure upon voluntary schools. 
The Report points out certain counties and cities in which the pres- 
sure is said to be severe. In this it is no doubt correct; but the 
Report does not state the real cause of the pressure. This is not the 
locality itself so much as the fact of the co-existence of Board and 
voluntary schools in such localities. In those rural villages where 
the voluntary school amply supplies the necessary school places no 
particular pressure is felt ; in others, in which the School Board has 
exclusive possession of the field, no pressure is felt. It is where the 
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Board schools, with their fine new rate-paid buildings and the ‘ up- 
to-date’ apparatus, also rate-supported, overwhelm the older, meaner, 
poorer National or Roman Catholic school that the pressure is keen, 
and sometimes mortal. 

Again, there is the frequent case of a locality with a sudden, 
overwhelming influx of population. Its wants have hitherto been 
fully supplied by the voluntary school, but now the school require- 
ments of the new comers must be provided for, and at once. A 
School Board is demanded ; but, when once established, this ambitious 
body is too often not satisfied until it has not only supplied the need 
on account of which it'was created, but has starved out the volun- 
tary school also. 

Churchmen have often been blinded as to the stern reality of this 
pressure by hopeful statements as to the increase in the number of 
Church schools and of placesin them. Places in Church schools have, 
it is true, increased from 1,365,080 in 1870 to 2,702,978 in 1894; but 
the proportion of places in all voluntary schools has within the same 
period diminished from 100 per cent. to 62°3 per cent., and con- 
tinues to fall, while Church school places are now only 46°53 per cent. 
of the whole, instead of 72°6 per cent. 

The remedy proposed by the. Archbishops’ Committee is that 
which chiefly differentiates it from the other two proposals. As is 
well known, the Committee could not come to any approach to a 
unanimous conclusion in favour of any plan for assistance from the 
rates, and therefore suggested that the Imperial Government, as is 
done to a great extent in Ireland, should take on itself the duty of 
maintaining the entire staff of teachers. The originality of this 
plan, which has been much talked of, is somewhat overrated, as the 
suggestion is only a recurrence to a long-abandoned practice of the 
Education Department. However, if otherwise unobjectionable, it 
would be none the worse on that account. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that in this plan there lurks the danger of State payment 
leading to a claim for State appointment and dismissal. 

It is seriously questioned by some whether undue prominence is 
not given in the Report to the necessity for maintaining denomina- 
tional schools very largely out of voluntary subscriptions. To many 
the real strength of the position of such schools seems to lie in their 
denominational or religious rather than in their voluntary element. 
That aid from public moneys of any kind towards giving secular 
instruction should be denied to any school whatever because religious 
teaching is, or is not, superadded surely savours of religious persecu- 
tion, and should not be tolerated in the present day. The Roman 
Catholic scheme boldly demands a full share of such moneys; and if 
any less be accepted in order to promote a speedy settlement, it 
should be taken under protest, as it were, rather than with effusive 
gratitude for deliverance from prospects of extinction. 
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Looked at from the bystander’s point of view, these two methods 
—Rate aid and State aid—are but instances of the two great centri- 
fugal and centripetal forces which we see everywhere at work in our 
social system. On the one side, the system of local self-government, 
county, district, and parish councils, with all the tendencies of modern 
legislation ; on the other, the substitution of the agency of the State 
for individual effort, this latter being the Socialistic ideal. Which of 
these two will prove itself the stronger force in the school policy of 
the future remains to be seen. 

But as the object of this paper is not so much to forecast the 
future as to ‘take stock’ of the present, I wish now to point out 
the many common elements in all the three schemes. ‘ Equality 
before the Law,’ to use the French expression, is the tone of them all. 
Claim for relief from unfair burdens is common to all. Chief among 
these unfair burdens is the payment of rates by voluntary public 
elementary schools. It is often supposed that because rates are levied 
on Board as well as voluntary schools, therefore both classes of school 
pay them equally; but it is forgotten that the Board School recoups 
itself out of the rates, while the voluntary school has no such resource. 
There is, besides, an actual loss in the present system, the same sum 
being collected twice—in the first place, for the rates on the Board 
school; and in the second, for the additional amount of School Board 
rate raised to pay the first rate. In each case a percentage is paid to 
the collector. 

Liberty to build voluntary schools where the circumstances of the 
locality require it is another point common to all. Again, all would 
give power to voluntary public elementary schools to borrow money, 
on the same terms as Board schools, for structural additions or im- 
provements ordered by the Education Department, on the security of 
the school buildings or other property. The grant of such demands 
as the above, which are all of an enabling and not of a restrictive 
nature, would go far to set voluntary schools free to continue and 
improve their present beneficent work, and to diffuse that feeling of 
equal justice all round to which I have above alluded. 

It is to be regretted that the National Society did not put in 
the forefront of their Draft Bill these ‘ weightier’ matters, all of which 
may be summed up under the general heading of Equality of Treat- 
ment for Board and Denominational Schools, and leave the method 
of attaining this great end in the alternative. Sections 12, 13, 14, 
and 15 contain the principles we contend for. The question of Rate 
aid or State aid is rather a matter of policy and convenience—the 
means, not the end. 

But to return to a point which I passed by earlier. The work 
of those who have at heart the maintenance of definite religious 
instruction for all children whose parents wish for it would be incom- 
plete without some better provision than now exists in this regard for 
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the large number of children now attending Board schools whose 
parents desire for them definite teaching in their own religion. In 
all large towns, at any rate, there must be a considerable number 
of such children. In London, for instance, it has been estimated 
that there are twice as many children of Church parents in the 
Board schools as there are in all the Church schools put together. 

It was natural that the Roman Catholic Bishops should confine 
their attention to their own schools and children of their own faith, as 
they do not willingly allow any of their own flocks to attend Board 
schools ; but it is to be regretted that the authorities of the Church 
of England should have passed by such an opportunity of embracing 
within the scope of their proposals so large a portion of the children - 
under their care. It may, of course, be said that the religious in- 
struction in Board schools appears to be satisfactory to many Church 
parents. It may be to some; but I should prefer to put it in this 
way : that it is tacitly submitted to by many who would gladly see it 
improved. The whole of the London School Board controversy shows 
that in Board schools there is not, and cannot be, much ‘heart’ in 
the teaching of Christianity. To many that religion seems rather 
tolerated than inculcated; and, good as the instruction may be 
(and often is) so far as it goes, it cannot be given by a Board, 
neutral on the subject, with that energy of conviction which a 
religious body may be supposed to possess. 

The National Society’s Bill is not yet brought into Parliament, nor 
has it as yet run the gauntlet of public criticism, and many improve- 
ments may be made in it before it comes within the sphere of practical 
politics. It is much to be hoped that when that period arrives some 
provision for definite instruction of Board-school children in the reli- 
gion of their parents may be found to have been included within its 
scope. 

The consideration of the large amount of common material con- 
tained in all the three schemes reviewed above will, I trust, stimulate 
public thought in the direction of common action. If they all wish 
substantially the same thing, why cannot the leaders of the Anglican 
and Roman Churches, and of such Protestant dissenters as care for 
religious education, meet at a ‘ Round Table,’ or in whatever way they 
think they may best consult together, agree upon a common plat- 
form, show a united front, and at the first reasonable opportunity 
present a common Bill for the settlement of this long-standing 
grievance—a Bill which such a united force as is here suggested 
eould carry triumphantly through Parliament ? 


GeorGE A. SPOTTISWOODE. 
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‘THE SOCIETY OF COMPARATIVE 
LEGISLATION’ 


IN a paper read before the Imperial Institute last November I made 
some suggestions as to the expediency of taking steps towards 
arranging, organising, and completing our stock of knowledge about 
the course of legislation in different parts of the British Empire and 
in the United States of America. The suggestions were favourably 
received, and have resulted in the formation of a Society of Compara- 
tive Legislation, with the object of promoting knowledge of the sub- 
ject thus indicated. As the society appeals for its support not 
merely to professional lawyers, but to all those who are concerned in 
the manifold political and social problems which Englishmen, and 
those who speak the English tongue, are endeavouring to solve 
throughout the world, perhaps some account of its aims and objects 
may be of interest to the readers of this Review.' 

The marvel is that such a society has not long been in existence. 
The British Empire presents an unrivalled field of observation to 
students of comparative legislation and comparative law. No monarch 
has ever formed a constituent part of so many Legislatures as the 
Queen of England; nocourt has ever administered so many different 
systems of law as the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

Some sixty Legislatures are at work in the British Empire. If we 
extend our survey to the whole of Greater Britain, we shall find in 
the United States some fifty more. They offer the greatest variety 
of constitutions. There are federations with the residuum of sove- 
reignty in the individual States, as in the United States ; federations 
with the residuum of sovereignty in the central Government, as in 
Canada ; States on the verge of federation, as in Australia. We find 
in the different British colonies Legislatures with two Houses—the 
usual form ; Legislatures with a single House, as in Ontario and else- 
where ; Upper Houses which are nominative ; Upper Houses which are 
elective ; Upper Houses partly nominative and partly elective; two 

1 The Lord Chancellor (Lord Herschell, G.C.B.) is the President of the Society. On 
the council are the ambassadorsof France and the United States, the Lord Chief Justice 


of England and other leading members of the English Bench and Bar, and several 
ex-Governors, Agents-General, and other representatives of the principal colonies, 
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Houses based on a franchise which is substantially identical or sub- 
stantially different ; conflicts and collisions between the two Houses, 
with varying results; ingenious devices for removing or minimising 
such conflicts. In some colonies the principle of responsible govern- 
ment is fully adopted ; in others the official element maintains partial, 
predominant, or absolute control. At one end of the scale there is a 
popular assembly, based on universal or almost universal suffrage, and 
dealing with the social problems of an advanced industrial democracy. 
At the other an autocratic administrator is sketching out such simple 
codes as are required for maintaining order among barbarians, or for 
regulating the relations between the trader and the savage. Aristotle 
is said to have collected and compared the constitutions of 150 different 
States. The father of political science would have found within the 
British Empire, not quite as many States, but a greater wealth of 
material and a greater variety of experiments, experiences, and 
conditions. 

As to the subjects of legislation, their number bears relation, not, 
as the Roman historian would have it, to the degeneracy of each 
State, but to the variety and complexity of its needs. And thus in 
all the more advanced communities the statute-book increases steadily 
in volume, and grows to dimensions which tend to make its contents 
perplexing both to the administrator and to the student. 

If we pass from the sphere of legislation and statute law to that 
of common or customary law, the variety of the systems which have 
to be interpreted and applied by the Imperial Court of Appeal is 
equally remarkable. In Australia and New Zealand, where there are 
no historical complications, the common law, as in the greater part of 
the United States, is that common law of England which was deve- 
loped in Westminster Hall. But elsewhere history and conquest have 
left their traces in the law of the land. In that remnant of the Duchy 
of Normandy which is constituted by the Channel Islands the ancient 
customs of the Duchy are still observed, and for the purpose of a 
recent case it was necessary to investigate the constitution of the 
Duchy at the time when its Duke William became King of England. 
In Canada there is the old French law anterior to the Revolution, the 
law embodied in the great Ordonnances of Louis the Fourteenth and 
Louis the Fifteenth, or, as they may more worthily be called, of Colbert 
and d’Aguesseau, as well as an improved version of the Code Napoléon. 
At the Cape and elsewhere there is Roman-Dutch law. And for 
litigants from India the Judicial Committee have to expound Manu 
and the Koran, to weigh the religious efficacy of offerings to the dead 
in its bearing on the law of inheritance, to reconcile inspired treatises 
with local customs, to adapt the teaching and theories of the second 
century to the facts of the nineteenth, to find a common measure be- 
tween the traditions and usages of the East and the practice of the West. 

On a first survey this multitude of Legislatures and of laws is apt 
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to produce a bewildering effect. But on closer examination elements 
of order and similarity speedily present themselves. The different 
Constitutions fall into a limited number of easily recognisable groups 
or classes, explicable by the circumstances out of which they have 
arisen or with which they have to deal. Then, again, there is a 
striking similarity between the subjects of legislation in different 
countries. The problems of what Sir Charles Dilke calls ‘Greater 
Britain’ are, with few exceptions, identical with the problems of the 
United Kingdom. The constitutional and administrative experiments 
which are being tried in England are those which are on trial in the 
British colonies, and there is hardly a colonial debate which does not 
find an echo within the halls of Westminster. Everywhere various 
solutions are being attempted of similar problems. Our colonies pre- 
sent specimens of almost every form of legislation on such subjects as 
education, the regulation of labour, the relief of the poor, the control 
of the liquor traffic. In one colony education is strictly denomina- 
tional, in another it is rigidly secular; it is compulsory here, it is 
optional there ; the expenses are defrayed in some cases out of central 
taxes, in some cases out of local rates. Attempts are being made, 
with more or less success, to enforce the eight hours day in the 
Australasian colonies. In most colonies boards of conciliation or 
arbitration in labour disputes have been established, with or without 
compulsory powers for enforcing their decisions. The factory legisla- 
tion of Australia is said to be in some respects in advance of our own. 
Poor-laws, under that name, are, for honourable reasons, unpopular 
in the colonies, but ample and various provision is made by colonial 
Legislatures for the relief of indigent persons, and for the care of 
destitute and neglected children. And as to the liquor laws, so infinite 
is the variety of colonial legislation, so abundant and so conflicting is 
the evidence as to the measure of success by which the various ex- 
periments have been attended, that our colonies will supply an inex- 
haustible store of precedents, arguments, and warnings for the advo- 
cates and opponents of every conceivable plan. 

It may be said that this various treatment of similar problems 
may be predicated not only of the British Empire, or the more ex- 
tensive sphere of ‘Greater Britain,’ but of the whole civilised world. 
This is true, and no legislator or administrator can afford to disregard 
the legislative and administrative experiments which are being tried 
on the continent of Europe. But it is important to observe—and the 
observation cannot fail to have been made by anyone who has com- 
pared British or American legislation on the one hand, with French 
or German legislation on the other—how the laws and institutions of 
the English-speaking world are differentiated by a characteristic mode 
of approaching the problems with which they have todeal. Through- 
out that vast portion of the earth’s surface which is occupied or ruled 
by the English-speaking race we see members of that race approach- 
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ing similar problems in substantially the same spirit, from substanti- 
ally the same point of view, working on substantially the same lines— 
on lines characteristically different from those on which the French- 
man or the German would naturally work. It is this similarity of 
treatment, a similarity arising from the 70ea ouérpota, the common 
turn or trend of character, on which Herodotus dwelt as one of the 
leading features of Hellenic nationality, which gives to colonial and 
American institutions paramount, though not exclusive, importance 
for the English lawyer, jurist, or statesman. Those institutions are 
linked together by the same resemblances as those which, for the 
naturalist, link together the members of a common flora or fauna, 
Hence arises what would seem to the foreigner a remarkable uniformity 
both of processes and of results. Institutions of home growth spring 
up naturally and spontaneously in colonial soil. The late Sir John 
Seeley has quoted from an American annalist of the last century a 
quaint phrase which illustrates this tendency. ‘In this year,’ said 
Hutchinson, ‘a house of burgesses broke out in Virginia.’ It broke 
out, it sprang up, as naturally and spontaneously as a daisy springs 
up in English soil. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that different 
Legislatures, dealing with similar problems, and animated by a common 
spirit, should copy each other’s laws.?, The British colonies borrow 
both the principles and the forms of their statutes extensively from 
the English statute book, almost as extensively from the statute books 
of other colonies. The Parliament at Westminster not unfrequently 
adopts, and is frequently invited to adopt, provisions from colonial 
statutes. One of the bills for dealing with trade disputes which is 
now before the House of Commons is copied from a recent New Zea- 
land Act. The official trustee, that bugbear of solicitors, is also an 
importation from New Zealand. And the Torrens system of land 
transfer comes from the same regions. Not a session passes without 
our legislators being referred, for precedents and warnings, to colonial 
and American legislation. 

Nevertheless—and this was the point to which in my recent paper 
I was most anxious to direct attention—although we members of 
the British race stand so much in need of each other’s doings in 
matters of legislation, the information at our disposal on this subject. 
is lamentably incomplete. The remarks made by Sir Charles Dilke 
in a recent book are still, it is believed, substantially true : 

We still (he says) give more attention in our newspapers, in our reviews, and 
in our books, to continental than to colonial legislation. So complete is our ignc- 


rance with regard to colonial experiments, that it is equalled only by the want of 
knowledge in the colonies about one another. As regards the federated colonies 


2 As to the influence of imitation on the development of law, see an extremely 
interesting little book by G. Tarde, Les Transformations du Droit (Paris: Felix Alcan, 
1894). 
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of Australia, the institution of the Federal Council has done something to famili- 
arise a few statesmen with the legislation of other colonies ; but, generally speak- 
ing, Australian politicians know little of what has been done outside their own 
State, and nothing about Canada or South Africa; while Canadian statesmen are 
in a condition of blank ignorance about Australia.* 

In quoting and emphasising these remarks I did not, and do not, 
wish to ignore or underrate the means of information already available. 
Many excellent books have recently appeared on the laws and insti- 
tutions of different parts of the English-speaking world. It is un- 
necessary to do more than mention the names of such books as Sir 
Charles Dilke’s Problems of Greater Britain, Mr. Bryce’s American 
Commonwealth, the works of Mr. Todd and Mr. Bourinot on Canada, 
Professor Jenks’s recent account of the constitution of Victoria, 
and the admirable series of political and economical studies which are 
published by the Johns Hopkins University in the United States. 
Useful information is constantly supplied to us, both officially by Blue 
Books and unofficially by journalistic productions, such as the special 
articles on India and the Colonies which appear periodically in the 
Times. Valuable monographs on various laws in force on particular 
subjects are interred in official publications and in legal periodicals. 
There are, in London and elsewhere, excellent libraries containing 
more or less complete collections of colonial and American statutes, 
of law reports and other official publications, of foreign codes, and of 
books on colonial and foreign law. And it is probable that any person 
who knows how and where to look, and who has sufficient time at his 
disposal, could, after ransacking the archives of the Colonial Office and 
the Colonial Institute, and making an exhaustive study of Blue-book 
literature, eventually obtain information as to the state of the law on 
any given subject in any given British colony.‘ 

All that it is necessary to contend for is that the information to 
be derived from these different sources is incomplete and fragmentary, 
is often not up to date, and is difficult to find. And the question which 
I wished to raise—it seemed to me to be a very practical question— 
was, whether by systematic co-operation and co-ordination some means 
could not be devised for making our existing stock of information 
more complete, more generally accessible, and more readily available. 

This is the question which the new Society of Comparative Legis- 
lation is endeavouring to solve. What precedents can it follow, 
what procedure should it adopt, what useful objects may it hope to 
achieve ? 

The French Société de Législation Comparée, which was founded 
in 1869, sprang out of needs similar to those which have suggested 
the formation of the new English society. It began by publishing 
an annual digest of foreign legislation derived from contributors in 

* Problems of Greater Britain, 4th ed. p. 516. 


* Iam bound to say that even on this point my personal experience makes me a 
little sceptical, 
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foreign countries. It has obtained a large membership, chiefly 
among French judges, professors, and lawyers, and the annual sub- 
scription of 20 francs entitles each member to a copy of its publica- 
tions. In 1876 its sphere of usefulness was materially increased by 
the foundation of the Comité de Législation Etrangére, which owed 
its creation to M. Dufaure, then Minister of Justice, and M. Ribot, 
then one of the permanent heads in M. Dufaure’s department. This 
committee is semi-official. It receives from Government an annual 
grant of 20,000 francs (800/.), is localised at the Ministry of Justice, 
and has a board of management composed of several members of the 
Institute of France, professors of the Faculty of Law, and judges of 
the Court of Cassation, all appointed by the Minister of Justice, the 
two permanent heads of the Ministry of Justice sitting on the board 
ex officio. Its specific objects are—(1) the creation of a library of 
foreign law books and foreign and colonial codes and laws, and (2) 
the translation and publication of such foreign codes and laws as are 
of special interest to Frenchmen. 

Mr. Thomas Barclay, the well-known Anglo-Parisian lawyer, has 
recently sent to the 7imes an interesting letter containing full in- 
formation as to the history and progress of this society and committee, 
and the useful work which they have succeeded in accomplishing.® 

The American Bar Association holds an annual meeting, and its 
constitution requires its president to open this meeting by an address 
in which are to be communicated the most noteworthy changes in 
statutory law on points of general interest which have been made in 
the several States and by Congress during the preceding year. This 
address bears some resemblance to the annual address delivered by 
the President of the Incorporated Law Society in England, but the 
number and variety of Legislatures and laws with which the American 
lawyer has to deal make a characteristic difference. The address 
delivered by Mr. Cooley in 1894, dealing as it does with a large 
variety of subjects now under the consideration of the British Parlia- 
ment, such as factories and mines, the eight hours day, the relations 
of employers and workmen, arbitration in labour difficulties, educa- 
tion, ‘ pool-selling’ and other forms of gambling, and the marking of 
dairy products, and showing the different attempts which have been 
made to solve these problems in different States of the Union, is full 
of interest to the English statesman and administrator. But the 
most interesting passage of his address, from the point of view of 
comparative legislation, is that in which he refers to the attempts 
which have been made to bring about greater uniformity between 
the laws of the different States. Everybody who knows anything about 
American law knows how substantial is the similarity between the 
laws of the different States, and yet how numerous, how irritating, 
and how inconvenient are the differences between them. It has been 

* See Mr. Barclay’s letter in the Times of the 26th of December, 1894. 
L2 
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one of the objects of the American Bar Association to direct attention 
to these differences, and it appears that no less than twenty-three of 
the States and Territories of the Union have now provided by law for 
the appointment of commissioners to consider and ascertain the best 
means for bringing about uniformity of legislation in all the States. 
‘It is not supposed,’ says Mr. Cooley, ‘ that complete uniformity will 
ever be attained, or even be desirable, but many great and trouble- 
some differences which now exist would rapidly be removed, if 
once brought to the notice of Legislatures by a body of commis- 
sioners appointed severally by the States to consider and report upon 
them.’ 

Both the French and the American examples are instructive. 
The French society and committee show how much can be accom- 
plished with judicious co-operation on the part of the State. The 
committee appears to have formed a library of 30,000 volumes, and 
to have translated and published thirteen volumes of foreign codes, 
with two exhaustive catalogues. And it has done this work at a very 
moderate cost. According to Mr. Barclay’s estimate, the annual cost 
of the committee, its library and its publications, hardly exceeds 
1,0007. The French committee has served as a model for somewhat 
similar institutions in Belgium and Spain, and Mr. Barclay under- 
stands that the Governments of Germany, Austria, Russia, and 
Portugal are considering proposals to imitate it also. 

The work which is being done by the American Bar Association 
for the different States of the Union, by comparing the results of 
their legislation and suggesting procedure for the removal of needless 
and inconvenient differences between their laws, is work which might. 
with great advantage be done for the different Legislatures of the 
British Empire. 

But neither of these precedents admits of being followed exactly. 
What is needed in England is not so much the creation of a new 
library as the improvement of libraries which already exist, and the 
facilitation of their use by supplying information about and guides to 
their contents. Nor have the founders of the English society applied 
for a subvention from the national purse. If the society succeeds in 
proving that it is doing work of public importance and utility it will 
have a strong claim upon the assistance and co-operation both of the 
Home and of the Colonial Governments, and that claim will doubtless 
be recognised. But direct pecuniary aid is neither the only nor the 
most effectual mode in which such assistance and co-operation can be 
given. And in the meantime the society believes that it can at alk 
events make a start with private subscriptions, supplemented by the 
liberality of bodies such as the Inns of Court. 

On the other hand, the objects of the society will be some- 
what more extensive and ambitious than those of the American Bar 
Association, and will include the production of literary works of 
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the same nature as those produced by the French society and com- 
mittee. 

The needs which such a society may legitimately endeavour to 
supply are extremely various. Its objects are both practical and 
scientific. It is intended to be of service to jurists and to students 
of sociology, as well as to practising lawyers, to legislators, and to 
administrators. 

It will apply to jurisprudence the comparative method of investi- 
gation, which has already proved so fruitful. It will gather together, 
epitomise, and arrange materials now scattered through many 
periodicals, or to be found only in official documents, of which few 
libraries contain copies, and it will endeavour by other means to 
promote the study of comparative legislation. One of its chief aims 
will be the collection of information as to the statute law and the 
forms and methods of legislation in the British Empire and the 
United States. 

The variety of its aims will be recognised by the appointment of 
standing committees, entrusted with separate parts of work, after the 
method which has been adopted with success by similar associations. 
The number and nature of these committees will depend on the kind 
and amount of co-operation which it- obtains, and on the suggestions 
which it may receive from the colonies and elsewhere as to the 
practical needs which have to be met, and the best mode of meeting 
them. The intention isto begin with only a few important subjects. 

One of the first committees to be formed will be a Statute Law 
Committee. In furtherance of the work of this committee com- 
munications will be addressed to the Governments of the several 
British colonies and dependencies, with the view of obtaining 
information as to the existing condition of their statute law, with 
special reference to such points as the following : 


(1) The form of the statute law. 

(2) Modes of preparing and passing bills. 

(3) Revision and amendment of statutes. 

(4) Form and manner of publication and numbering of statutes. 
(5) Measures taken to secure uniformity of language. 

(6) Consolidation and codification. 

(7) Indexing of statute law. 


Suggestions will be made for indexing on a common principle 
the statutes of the different Legislatures, so as to facilitate the 
comparison of different forms of legislation on the same topics. Such 
a comparison -may possibly result in the preparation of a general 
index, or even of a digest, of the statute law of the Empire. Mr. 
Stimson’s Digest of the Statute Law of the United States of America, 
and the library Bulletin prepared by the University of New York, 
have. shown what may be done in this direction within a moderate 
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compass. Such an index, or digest, if framed on satisfactory lines, 
might be of immense use, not only to the professional lawyer, but 
also to the statesman and to the student of sociology. 

_ Suggestions will also be made for the establishment of branch 
societies, and for the appointment of corresponding members who 
would undertake to give periodical information as to the course of 
legislation both within and without the British Empire. From the 
materials thus ccllected may be compiled a general review of the 
course of legislation in the British Empire, somewhat after the 
model of that supplied by the American Bar Association for the 
several States of the American Union, as well as monographs on 
particular branches of legislation which are of special interest and 
importance. 

In collecting and digesting this information attempts will be 
made to ascertain and show, not only what the law professes to be, 
but how it actually works in practice. Some laws, from their 
inadequate adaptation to practical needs, remain dead letters from 
the date of their enactment. Some are neither intended nor 
expected by their framers to work at all. ‘Our Legislatures,’ once 
remarked an American witness before the House of Commons, ‘ our 
Legislatures in the States are a sort of outlet for the overflow of 
excitable public sentiment,’ and he went on to use language implying 
that Acts of the United States Legislatures were not to be treated too 
seriously. We have recently been reminded by Mr. Fanshawe’s 
excellent little monograph on the American liquor laws, that the 
extent to which such enactments as the Maine Liquor Law operate 
depends less on the terms of the law than on the character of the 
people and the views and idiosyncrasies of particular sheriffs. 
Moreover, even when a law does work, it sometimes works in curious 
and unexpected ways. 

Probably it will be expedient to deal, in the first instance, chiefly 
with statute law, and to direct attention rather to the statute law 
of English-speaking communities, including the United States, than 
to that of European and other foreign countries. But, as the Lord 
Chief Justice pointed out at the recent conference, a study of the 
statute law necessarily involves and implies study of the common law, 
for the statutes of a country are unintelligible without reference to 
the common law on which they are based and the defects of which 
they are intended to correct. The common law of most of the British 
colonies, as of most of the United States of America, is the common 
law of England. American authorities and decisions are cited with 
respect in English courts; text-books like the Ruling Cases now 
being edited by Mr. Robert Campbell are expressly intended for the 
benefit of the legal profession on both sides of the Atlantic, and Eng- 
lish law reports circulate both in America and throughout the colonies. 
It is a matter of great interest to see how our ancient heritage, the 
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common law of England, has been modified by American and colonial 
legislation, has adapted itself to new circumstances and new needs, 
and has become the basis of codes suitable for the requirements either 
of a self-governing democracy or of an autocratic bureaucracy. Nor is it 
less interesting to observe how the different systems of law interpreted 
by our Judicial Committee—French, Dutch, Hindu, Mahomedan, and 
others—have influenced each other by mutual contact, and to 
estimate their respective chances of survival in the struggle for 
existence. It need hardly be said that the society does not in any 
sense propose to exclude from its sphere of operations continental 
legislation or continental law. On the contrary, it hopes to co- 
operate actively with, and profit materially from the assistance of, 
the institutions which have been established with similar objects in 
France and elsewhere. 

And, lastly, the society will not overlook those branches and 
aspects of its subject which are of interest rather to the student and 
to the jurist than to the legislator or to the professional lawyer. 
India alone presents problems of the deepest interest to the student 
of comparative jurisprudence—problems to the general nature of 
which Sir Henry Maine has directed attention, but which have never 
been thoroughly worked out. It would be worth while, for instance, 
to compare and contrast the action of English law on the laws and 
customs of the Queen’s Hindu and Mahomedan subjects with the 
action of Roman law on the laws and customs of Rome’s Teu- 
tonic conquerors ; the system of ‘ personal law’ administered in the 
decay of the Roman Empire between Romans, Franks, Burgundians, 
and Visigoths, with the system of personal law enjoined by the regu- 
lations of Warren Hastings; to consider how far the English courts 
have correctly interpreted the principles, how far they have arrested 
or distorted the development, of Hindu law; to estimate the kind 
and amount of authority which ought to be attached to ancient 
codes and treatises, framed under priestly influence, and reflecting 
the interests of privileged castes; to determine how the relations 
between such authorities on the one hand, and local customs and 
usages on the other, ought to be regulated by the Legislature and the 
courts. Problems of this kind might be multiplied indefinitely. 
They occur to the mind of the busy Anglo-Indian official, but he has 
not the leisure, even if he had the knowledge, required to pursue 
them to their conclusions. 

The society will hold periodical conferences for the purpose of 
summing up, discussing, and revising its labours, and will edit and 
publish, in a concise and intelligible form, for the use of its members, 
the information which it has collected.® 


¢ The annual subscription of a guinea will entitle members to copies of the 
society’s publications, 
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The last question to be considered is, What practical advantages 
are to be anticipated from the work of the society ? 

In the first place, we may reasonably hope for some improvement 
in the form of our law. Thanks to the persistent efforts of Lord 
Thring and of other members of the Statute Law Committee, much 
has been done in recent years to improve the form of current legis- 
lation and the condition of our statute book. Modern Acts of 
Parliament, whatever may be their faults, are better expressed 
and arranged, less prolix, and more uniform in their language, 
than their predecessors. Much has been done towards pruning 
away obsolete matter from the statute book. Something has 
been done towards consolidating enactments still in force. A few 
successful attempts have been made towards codifying our case 
law. But English law still remains as conspicuous for its defects of 
form as for its wealth of material, and no one would pretend that 
the art of ‘nomography ’ is not capable of further material develop- 
ment. In this session a committee has beén appointed, at the 
instance of Lord Salisbury, to consider what improvements can be 
made in the mode of amending statutes, and what steps can be taken 
towards mitigating or removing the inconveniences arising from 
what is called referential legislation. Is it not possible that we 
may learn something in this respect from our neighbours, colonies, 
and dependencies, and that they, in their turn, may profit by our 
experiences? India has led the way both in codifying large and 
important portions of her civil and criminal law, and in applying 
vigorously, persistently, and successfully to her statute book the pro- 
cesses of revision, expurgation, and condensation. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Whitley Stokes, to whose energy and industry, first as 
secretary to the legislative department, and then as member of 
Council in charge of that department, the satisfactory condition of 
the Indian statute book is mainly attributable, may be induced to 
describe, for the benefit of others, what he has succeeded in doing, 
and how he has done it. But India does not stand alone. Canada 
and other colonies have succeeded, where we have failed, in passing a 
Criminal Code. Victoria has, with the help of its judges, recently 
reduced the whole of its statute law within a very moderate 
compass. If the whole field of colonial and American legislation 
were surveyed, doubtless many instructive lessons could be sup- 
plied to those who are desirous of improving the art of making 
laws. 

In the next place, many mistakes might be avoided, many crude 
and imperfect generalisations might be rectified, by more complete 
and systematic knowledge of the mode in which the subject-matter 
of legislation has been dealt with in other countries. In the intro- 
duction and discussion of bills in Parliament, it is becoming more 
and more the practice to refer to colonial and foreign examples and 
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precedents. A committee of Parliament has recently*been endea- 
vouring to ascertain how the system of official trusteeship works in 
the colonies, in India, and on the continent of Europe. Colonial 
and foreign enactments are being pressed on the notice of legislators 
interested in the subject of labour disputes and the factory laws. In 
any discussion on the local veto we are certain to hear a good deal 
about the Maine Liquor Law and similar enactments in Canada, 
Australia, and elsewhere. At present the machinery for collecting 
information on these subjects is unsatisfactory ; the information avail- 
able is often inaccurate or defective. An overworked law officer, a 
young attaché without legal training, a British consul, is required, on 
short notice, to supply information about a subject with which he has 
no special acquaintance, and about which he does not know where to — 
turn for assistance. One English-speaking community may embark 
on a legislative experiment in complete ignorance of the fact that a 
similar experiment has been tried by another, and has either been 
abandoned or fundamentally modified. The existence of a society 
whose special function is to collect and disseminate information of 
this kind may at least help to remove such difficulties and to avoid 
such mishaps. 

Then, again, the society may materially help in stimulating and 
promoting that tendency towards uniformity of law which is so 
marked among English-speaking races. Reference has already been 
made to the extent to which colonial Legislatures copy their laws 
from the United Kingdom and from each other, to the similar inter- 
change of laws between the States of the American Union, and to the 
steps which are being taken for removing unnecessary differences 
between those laws. These local differences are often unimportant 
and accidental. In the United States there are some forty-seven 
different systems for conducting civil litigation, and it appears that 
while nearly every one of these systems is founded either on one or 
other of two models, and conforms to its model in all substantial par- 
ticulars, yet probably no two of them are alike in every respect. 

English mercantile law is already, to a large extent, the law of all 
English-speaking countries. On this subject the same rules are 
acted upon, the same decisions and text-books are cited with respect, 
in all courts of the British Empire and of the United States. The 
statutes embodying or modifying this law are extremely similar. 
The Indian Contract Act, which deals with the sale of goods, guaran- 
tee, bailment, agency, and partnership, is framed on English decisions 
and statutes. The English Bills of Exchange Act was suggested by 
a similar measure previously passed by the Indian Legislature, and 
has been adopted by several of the colonies. The English Com- 
panies Acts and Factors Acts are reproduced, generally with slight 
modifications, in colonial legislation ; and we may feel sure that the 
recent Act codifying the law as to the sale of goods will appear in 
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many colonial statute books. Any organisation which assists this 
movement towards uniformity of law, by directing attention to the 
substantial resemblances between different systems of law, and by 
suggesting and facilitating the removal of unnecessary and incon- 
venient differences, could not fail to be of great service to business 
men throughout the world. 

The advantages to the science of jurisprudence which may be de- 
rived from a more systematic study of comparative legislation and 
comparative law are so obvious that they need not be dwelt upon here. 
Much has been done in recent years towards a more scientific and 
methodical study of law at both the older Universities, and the great 
History of English Law, of which an instalment has just been pub- 
lished by Sir Frederick Pollock and Professor Maitland, is the first 
book worthy of that name. Even the Inns of Court are beginning to 
recognise that such casual scraps of knowledge as may be picked up 
in court and chambers do not constitute all that is required for the 
intellectual outfit of a lawyer. And if the wise advice given to the 
Gresham University Commission by Lord Davey and other great 
lawyers were followed, London might have a legal university worthy 
of the home of the English common law. It still remains for some 
jurist of the future to expound the ‘ Spirit of English Law,’ to detach 
its essential features from their accidental clothing, to bring out its 
true import and characteristic principles, to mark its place in the 
history of civilisation, and to show how it seems destined to play in 
India and in the new continents the part that has been played in 
the continent of Europe by the law of Rome. But for this pur- 
pose a more thorough and comprehensive knowledge is required 
of the adaptations, modifications, and transformations of English 
law in different parts of the world, and of its relation to other 
systems of law, than is readily obtainable under existing circum- 
stances, 

So far the subject has been considered mainly from the home point 
of view. But there is reason to believe that the need of fuller and 
more systematic information about the law and legislation of other 
countries is felt even more strongly in the colonies, where libraries 
are often scantily furnished and not readily accessible, than in London. 
Canada and Australia may reasonably wish to have better means of 
discovering what legislative experiments are being tried by each 
other, and how they have succeeded. The Administrator of Rhodesia 
may sometimes learn useful lessons from experiences acquired in 
Upper Burma and other frontier regions of our Indian Empire. If 
this surmise is correct, the utility of the new society ought to be 
appreciated by our colonial countrymen. The society will look con- 
fidently for assistance and co-operation to colonial Governments, to 
colonial judges and lawyers, and to chambers of commerce and simi- 
lar institutions throughout the Empire. Without such co-operation 
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little can be done. Ifit is obtained, the society can hardly fail todo 
useful and important work. 

And this leads one to make a few concluding remarks on the 
political advantages to be derived from the work of the society. We 
all have at heart the maintenance of the unity of the Empire. We 
are not all agreed as to the means by which that object may best be 
attained. Some of us rest our hopes mainly on some form of Imperial 
Federation ; some have more belief in an Imperial Customs Union ; 
others are sceptical about the feasibility or utility of either of these 
schemes. But there is one point on which we are all agreed, and that is, 
on the paramount importance of strengthening by every means in our 
power those moral bonds which bind communities together even more 
firmly and more durably than the exercise of central authority or the — 
pressure of material interests. The strongest bond of our colonial 
Empire is to be found in sympathy fortified by knowledge, in know- 
ledge stimulated by sympathy. Whatever brings home to members 
of the English-speaking race a more vivid consciousness of the com- 
munity of their aims and the similarity and interdependence of their 
needs, whatever helps them to co-operate more intelligently, more 
sympathetically, and more efficiently in the great task of building up 
and extending the mighty fabric of British civilisation—that makes 
for unity and strength. The promised measure of the Prime 
Minister for giving a more representative character to the Court of 
Appeal of the Empire is one important step in this direction. The 


new Society of Comparative Legislation may possibly prove to be 
another. 


C. P, ILBERT. 
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A MOSLEM VIEW OF 
ABDUL HAMID AND THE POWERS 


TuE long-looked-for answer of the Sultan to the notes of the Three 
Powers regarding reforms in Armenia has at last been received. It 
is understood to be unfavourable. What does England propose to do 
next? Is she going to war with Turkey? Before the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown take decisive action in this most difficult 
matter, it is necessary that they should hear not only the voice of the 
* Predominant Partner,’ but also the feeble echoes of such minor 
partners in the firm of the Empire as the Mohammedan subjects of 
the Queen-Empress. England is the greatest Mohammedan Power 
upon earth, and the Queen’s Moslem subjects are the mainstay of the 
British rule in the East. The Moslems, therefore, not unnaturally 
expect that the Cabinet which governs the fate and guides the policy 
of the whole Empire should listen to their views, at least whenever 
questions affecting Moslem kingdoms in the East are under its con- 
sideration. Moreover, the advice of a Mohammedan would, for 
obvious reasons, be received with more attention and effect by the 
Moslem monarchs than that of the most trustworthy Christian. 
Unfortunately, it is not always easy for Moslems to have their voice 
heard in England on important occasions. I gladly take the oppor- 
tunity which the kindness of the Editor of this Review has placed at 
my disposal of placing a Moslem view of the question before the 
British public. 

I have been closely studying the origin and development of what 
is wrongly termed the Armenian question. I have read the British 
Christian opinion, and my recent visit to Constantinople in connection 
with the Meccan Pilgrim question has enabled me to learn Turkish 
Moslem opinion regarding the Armenian problem. As there is no 
free press in Turkey, and the Turks are naturally suspicious of all 
Europeans, it is always difficult, if not impossible, for this country 
to know Turkish public opinion on any question. I think it important 
that the readers of this Review should know what intelligent Turks 
have to say in this matter. I happened to be in Constantinople when 
the demonstration was held at St. James’s Hall. It was immediately 
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after the meeting that the Ambassadors presented a cut-and-dried 
system of reforms to the Porte. 

When the full report of the meeting reached the capital of Turkey 
the indignation of the Moslems knew no bounds. The speech of the 
Duke of Argyll was undeniably sensible and statesmanlike, but the 
speeches that followed his were ignorant, spiteful, and fanatical. The 
enthusiasm of the speakers robbed them of their judgment. The 
speakers themselves displayed too openly the signs of religious 
fanaticism and racial rancour which they had assembled there 
to denounce. One of the speakers, a very influential clergyman, 
‘let the cat out of the bag.” What bewilders the mature judgments 


of statesmen in Europe and makes even the most Radical politicians . 


pause was to him an easy matter. For, speaking of the reopening 
of the Eastern question, the reverend gentleman is reported to have 
said, ‘ If the Eastern question meant the abolition of the open scandal 
of the worship of Mohammed in the first great Christian church 
erected by the first great Christian emperor, the sooner the question 
was reopened the better.’ 

This confirmed the belief of the Turks that behind the humani- 
tarian movement in England there was a desire to see Santa Sophia in 
the possession of some Christian Power. I assure my readers that the 
so-called friends of Christians in Turkey have ill served the objects of 
their sympathy. They have raised false hopes in the breasts of the 
Christian and false fears in the breasts of the Moslem subjects of the 
Porte, and instead of extinguishing fanaticism in the East, they 
have rekindled the smouldering embers of religious and racial hatred, 
the result of which may be disaster to all alike. 

Moreover, the irresponsible verbosity of ecclesiastical agitators and 
the mischievous scribbling of political dreamers have added enor- 
mously to the diplomatic difficulties of the representative of England 
in Turkey, and each fresh act of indiscretion in this country tends 
to accentuate the tension between the British Embassy and the 
Sublime Porte. One of the immediate effects of the meeting at St. 
James’s Hall was the increase of attendance of the faithful at the 
evening prayers at the Mosque of Santa Sophia. 

The Turks are surprised at the action of England. The Com- 
mission appointed by the Sultan and supervised by the delegates of 
the Three Powers has not yet concluded its labours. Only a short 
time ago Lord Kimberley, and even Mr. Gladstone, publicly declared 
that nothing practical would be done in regard to Armenia till the 
publication of the report of the Commission. It was believed to be 
an injustice to Turkey to condemn her before trial. They con- 
demned her without trial. It is said that the British Foreign Office 
possessed facts enough to know the truth about the Sassoon affair. 
That, the Turks argue, it possessed long before the appointment of 

- the Commission. 
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Why, then, the Turks ask, did the British Government send a dele- 

gate to Armenia and put itself as well as the Porte to useless expense 
and inconvenience ? When the Sultan invited England to send a dele- 
gate, why did not the Government say that, in its opinion, the appoint- 
ment of a Commission was superfluous, as it had already obtained 
the necessary information? Why did not the Government at once 
prepare a scheme of reform, and present it to the Porte soon after 
the receipt of consular reports from Asia Minor, instead of losing 
eight precious months? Probably the authorities will return a satis- 
factory answer to each of these questions when the time comes; but 
meanwhile the opinion prevails in Turkey that the Government 
yielded to the Armenian agitation, the object of which had been to 
condemn the Commission and prejudge the question. 

What the Moslems in Turkey cannot understand is the nature of 
the English people. England says that France and Russia are signa- 
tories to the Treaty of Berlin; yet France and Russia have not 
allowed the Armenian question to upset their minds. Their news- 
papers have not made more than passing allusions to recent incidents 
in Armenia. How is it, then, that England alone of all the Powers 
has whipped herself to fever-heat? Is she more humane or more 
conscientious in her duties than the rest of the Christian Powers ? 
Neither the Continental Powers nor the Turks would admit that. 
The Turks do not understand English customs. They take it that 
every meeting or every article in the English newspapers reflects 
the opinion of the responsible authorities. 

While the Turks thus interpret popular agitations in this country, 
the Russians draw altogether different conclusions. When this 
country was denouncing Russia for her barbarous treatment of the 
Jews at Guildhall, Madame Novikoff communicated to the Times 
the following remarkable information for the British public :— 
“Women when their hearts are full, when their nerves are over- 
strained, indulge in a good cry. Englishmen when their nervous 
system is upset find their chief consolation in speechifying at public 
meetings. But idle talk may degenerate into impertinence.’ And 
again, regarding the gullibility of the English nation, she wrote :— 
‘If one of the Nihilist murderers, who seem so popular in England, 
were to write that all Russian husbands kill their wives, and all 
Russian mothers kill their children, I make no doubt such interest- 
ing statements would be published with avidity, and would perhaps 
necessitate other meetings at Guildhall. The real difficulty is to 
introduce into the English press a word of truth about Russia.’ 

The Turks assert that their Government was ill-advised in 
ceding Cyprus to England. By the Convention of Cyprus England 
undertakes to defend the Asiatic possessions of the Sultan against 
the aggression of Russia. Russia, as every one knows, desired to 
establish a protectorate over Armenia in 1878. England would not 
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listen to Russian intervention in the Asiatic provinces of Turkey in 
any form. Yet England, after a lapse of a decade, is the first to 
propose to deprive the Sultan of his full and direct sovereignty over 
Armenia. Undoubtedly, they say, the Porte by the Cyprus Conven- 
tion undertakes to introduce reforms in Asia Minor. But this 
clause does not give England any direct or exclusive right to compel 
the Sultan to introduce reforms by force of arms. What England 
might do at the utmost is to refuse to defend Turkey when she is 
attacked by Russia, on the ground that Turkey has not observed 
one of the terms of the contract, and thus rescind it. The Turks 
therefore refuse to admit that the Cyprus Convention has given 
England the right of dictating to the Sultan his policy in Asia 
Minor, much less any right to deprive him of sovereign power in any 
of his provinces. The only right of intervention to which she could 
lay claim is the clause in the Berlin Treaty; but that right is to be 
exercised by the Powers conjointly. 

Some people advise the Government to coerce the Sultan into 
obedience by force majeure. A well-known friend of the Armenians 
says that, as soon as the Turks observe the British fleet in the 
Bosphorus, the Sheikh-ul-Islam will issue a fatwa advising the 
Sultan to accept all the terms. The reverend gentleman states that, 
according to one of the principles of Islam, the Sultan is bound -to 
yield whenever Christian Powers compel him to do so, or whenever he 
sees no chance of success in war. This principle of Islam exists only in 
the imagination of Armenian agitators. The example of the Prophet 
himself, the practice of the distinguished Caliph Omar, and the whole 
history of Islam contradict it. The Koran has no unchangeable in- 
junction to the Moslem monarchs in political matters. 

Quite erroneous and misleading impressions obtain here regard- 
ing the duties and functions of the Sheikh-ul-Islam. The Sheikh, 
in the first place, is not a necessary institution in Islam. However 
despotic he may have been in former times, in the present reign his 

- power is narrowly limited. He has very little to do with important 
political matters. The Sultan alone transacts all diplomatic business. 
The Sheikh holds office at the will of his Majesty. Whenever the 
ministry is changed, the Sheikh resigns office and a new Sheikh takes 
his place. To say that the Sheikh decides the question of peace 
or war in modern times is the grossest absurdity. Of course, as a 
minister he is consulted along with other ministers; but he has not 
one bit more influence with his Majesty than any other minister. 

I have seen it stated that the real rulers of Turkey are the 
several Sheikhs that reside in Constantinople. It is said that these 
Sheikhs bully the Sultan into obedience by threatening to depose 
him. I have resided too long in Stamboul to believe any such 
twaddle. No doubt the Sultan maintains some Sheikhs in Constan- 
tinople out of his own civil list, and, as is customary with all Eastern 
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princes, he tries to please every learned man, and possibly prevents 
him from backbiting and mischief by his munificence. But, as every 
ambassador to Turkey knows, these Sheikhs have very little influence 
with his Majesty, though every one of them believes that he alone is 
the favourite of the Caliph. 

A glance at the document of the Powers, which advocates doubt- 
less a well-meaning change, will convince every one who has the least 
acquaintance with Turkey that so elaborate a system as is therein 
urged is incapable, at any rate for the moment, of being put into 
execution. The country is too wild and unsettled to admit of so 
complicated an arrangement, which will appear to be compatible only 
with the inherited traditions and habits of a highly civilised com- 
munity. Paper constitutions are notoriously deceptive works of art, 
and their value is solely proportionate to the fitness of the people on 
whom they are conferred to assimilate their provisions. As compared 
with Asiatic Turkey, India is in advance a hundred years ; but I doubt 
very much whether it will be possible to carry out the system even 
in the most enlightened parts of India. The main objections to the 
system are very ucidly summarised by an M.P. in England. These 
are :— 

1. It interferes directly with the sovereign rights of the Sultan 
and sets up a dual control. 

2. It interferes directly with the functions of the Sublime Porte, 
as it sets up a dual system of administration. 

3. It establishes many new officers and sets of officials, whose cost 
is to be paid out of the slender resources of the poorest provinces and 
districts of Turkey. 

4. It is unjust to the Moslems of Turkey in Asia, inasmuch as it 
proposes to establish a much larger proportion of Christian officials 
than is warranted by their numbers, the proportion of Moslems to 
Christians in Asiatic Turkey being at least five to one. 

By a curious coincidence, on the very day when the Sultan sent 
his answer to the Powers, and at the very moment when all the news- 
papers of England were discussing the prospects of war, the followers 
of the Prophet from all parts of the world assembled at Mecca for 
the Hajj. This assemblage of the faithful in the birthplace of Islam 
at such a time is an event of great importance. The pilgrims to 
Mecca represent not only the orthodoxy, but also the aristocracy and 
intellect, of Islam. Moreover, many of them owe political allegiance 
to England, France, Russia. The recent tragic incident in Jedda, 
which necessitated the departure of the venerable Shareef of 
Mecca to the scene of the tragedy, must have caused great excitement. 
and general confusion among the pilgrims. The attitude of the 
Christian Powers towards the protector of the Holy Shrines must: 
have come under their discussion. The speeches and writings of 
European statesmen regarding the Caliph and his country find their 
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way into the mosques and cafés of Islam, much to the annoyance of 
the Turkish authorities. The pilgrims must have seen with their 
own eyes the dangers to the prestige of the Caliph and to his au- 
thority in the very birthplace of Islam. They will go back to their 
respective countries filled with regret and indignation, and the tale 
of woe they will carry to their homes will naturally cause grief 
and pain to the entire Moslem community. At such a time the eyes 
of the Moslems are bent upon the Power that will extend a helping 
hand to the Caliph. Hitherto England has been recognised to be 
the best friend and Russia the worst enemy of Islam. Lately this 
traditional belief has been strengthened by the sympathetic answer 
which Mr. Fowler, the Secretary of State for India, made to me 
in connection with the grievances of the Indian pilgrims to Mecca, 
and the humane despatch which he sent to the Viceroy, practically 
removing all the complaints of the pilgrims which I had brought to 
his notice. I now hear that Russia is secretly trying to play the 
part of the friend of Turkey in order to win the affections of the 
Moslem populace in Asia Minor. Whether this be true or not, it is 
deplorable to see England grouped with Russia against her old 
friend and ally. Nothing would be more impolitic than a war with 
Turkey, and nothing more foolish than an empty demonstration of 
the fleet in the Bosphorus. The Turks are used to threats from 
European Powers. England has already committed a great mistake 
in threatening the late Sultan of Morocco, which act destroyed her 
influence in that country altogether. If it is to be war, one 
might ask, not the clergy, but the statesmen of England, For what 
are you going to war with your old friend and protégé? The 
probable answer would be, ‘ Because the Sultan does not accept the 
scheme of reforms presented to him.’ But the scheme of reforms is 
not, by the admission of many Englishmen themselves, the most per- 
fect or even the most practical scheme that can be offered. Is it 
impossible to make any change in, or to make any concession in 
regard to, the scheme? Is there nothing else but ‘the pound of 
flesh’ or the acceptance of the scheme? If it is humiliating for 
England to grant any concession at all, is it not equally so for 
the Sultan to swallow the bitter pill offered to him by the Powers ? 

I do not mean to say that there is no misgovernment in Turkey. 
I have told Turkish statesmen themselves that the only possible 
reason for the maintenance of their rule in Europe would be a 
thorough change in the administration of the country. Nor do I 
think that England is wrong in giving advice to the Turks. I think 
(and many Turks agree with me) that the best friend of Turkey is 
England, I differ from English statesmen when they advocate 
reforms only for the sake of the Christians, while poor Moslem subjects 
of the Porte are left high and dry. The misgovernment in Turkey 


is injurious alike to the Christians and to the Turks, and all reforms 
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must benefit the two races equally. If the British Government in 
India introduced reforms in that country exclusively for the Moslems, 
would not the Hindoos grow discontented and furious? Englishmen 
are told that the Turk will do anything through fear and nothing 
through love. Now, the Turk, whatever else he may not be, is brave. 
He is not afraid of his life. Turkish history proves that the Turk 
prefers death to dishonour. But the Turk, along with other war- 
like and brave people, has his weakness. He is ridiculously self- 
sacrificing asa friend, If you ask him to doathing for you as a 
friend, you stand a very good chance of obtaining what you want. 

In order to understand clearly the political situation in the East, 
it is indispensable that my readers should know the real character, 
position, and influence of the Sultan Abdul Hamid. Apart from his 
political importance, the ruler of Turkey, as Caliph of Islam and 
protector of her Holy Shrines, exercises a moral influence over count- 
less millions which is quite unrivalled in this age of scepticism 
and unbelief. European writers, as a rule, do not do him justice, 
though some there are who have praised him too much. He has 
his shortcomings as a statesman; but as Caliph of Islam he is the 
most popular prince that ever came to the throne. The question 
naturally arises whether a Moslem Caliph can render any service to 
England. Although the Turkish Sultans have no direct political 
influence among the Moslems beyond their own Empire (nor have 
they ever been desirous of extending their political influence outside 
their territory), they exercise great moral authority in the Islamic 
world. This authority was once used in favour of England at a very 
critical time. Upon that subject I will quote the views of the late 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad, son of the most distinguished Indian 
statesman of the century. Sir Salar Jung, in an article in this Review 
(December 1887), says :— 

England has in India some fifty millions of Moslem subjects, including in their 
mass the most warlike of the native races, the races upon whom England must 
chiefly rely to roll back the tide of Russian aggression ; and England is not likely 
to forget that it was these very races who, in 1857, at the bidding of their Caliph, 
the Sultan Abdul Medjid, gave their united support to the British connection at 
‘that supreme moment when their defection might have cost the life of every white 
man and woman in India. My late father frequently assured me that the whole 
influence of the Caliphate was used most unremittingly from Constantinople to 
check the spread of mutiny, to rally round the English standards the Mussulman 
races of India; and that in this way the debt that Turkey owed to Great Britain 
for British support in the Crimea was paid in full, And the time may come again 


when the devotion of the Mussulmans to their Caliph and the shrine of St. Sophie 
may be'not less necessary to Great Britain than in 1857, 


_ European writers describe the Sultan as a very suspicious man. 
Granting that he is so, show me one man who would not become 
suspicious under similar circumstances. There are the ambassadors 
of the six Great Powers, each trying to play the game of his own 
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country, and repeatedly misrepresenting the ideas of his rival. The 
Sultan believed, and suffered. Christian Europe has done little to 
abate his difficulties. When he knows a person he believes him ; 
but, unfortunately, the person does not always deserve to be trusted. 
There is another popular error regarding the Sultan’s character. It 
is believed that his Majesty yields only through fear; hence some 
people always advise the British ambassador to bully the Sultan. 
No greater mistake could ever be committed by diplomats. I asked 
a Turkish gentleman who is intimately connected with his Majesty 
how it was that French and Russian diplomacy succeeded better 
than British diplomacy, more especially when the English are known 
to be the best friends of Turkey. He assured me that somehow or 
other the French and the Russian ambassadors manage to become pri- 
vate friends of his Majesty. The Sultan hates official pressure of what- 
ever kind. The French and the Russians get many things done in 
the name of friendship more than in the name of their Governments. 
His Majesty is an extremely kind-hearted man, and when an appeal 
is made to his friendship or to his generosity he cannot resist it. 

On the other hand, he is a very sensitive monarch, and he resents 
any encroachments upon his dignity as an independent sovereign. 
I wish Englishmen would take a little more pains than they do to 
learn Oriental nature. The sooner the policy of bullying Oriental 
monarchs is abolished, the better it will be for this country. 

It is believed by many people that it is useless to appeal to his 
Majesty for redress of any grievance. It is said that he turns a deaf 
ear to all the appeals, and even if he has the will to remedy a com- 
plaint, he has not the power to do so. The belief is groundless. 
L admit that, owing perhaps to too much centralisation, his Majesty 
has not always time enough to attend to important matters; but 
when a matter is brought to his notice, he is ready to decide it in 
an impartial manner. I will relate my personal experience. 

I had been trying for some years to bring to the notice of the 
Turkish authorities the grievances of the Indian pilgrims to Mecca 
in the Holy Land, I communicated with one or two Turkish officials 
without much success. Then I went to Constantinople. I saw the 
Sultan and told him of the complaints. He received me graciously, 
and listened attentively to what I told him. He assured me that he 
would do everything in his power to get all the reasonable grievances 
of the pilgrims removed; that he thought it his duty to listen to 
complaints from all persons, irrespectively of their nationality and 
religion. He was as good as his word. I am informed he has sent 
medical men and a large sum of money to Arabia to carry out the 
necessary reforms. 

I advise Her Majesty’s Ministers to adopt a conciliatory mood. 
There are persons in this country who are trying to put an end to 
the traditional alliance between England and Turkey. There is a 
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desire in certain quarters to popularise the ‘Divine Figure of the 
North.’ Now, I cannot forget that the greatest rival of England in the 
East is Russia, and I have a belief in the common sense of English- 
men. The recurrence of danger to British interests in the south- 
east of Europe (as well as to the north-west of India) is more than 
possible, The steps of the multiplication table are no less beyond 
suspicion than is the fact that during a European war, in which 
Russia is involved, the Divine Figure of the North will become a 
diabolical figure in the South. In order to cripple her power in 
Europe, Russia will attack England on the borders of India. She 
has an enormous army, and can easily afford the diversion. Eng- 
land cannct do better than maintain her traditional alliance with 
Turkey. When we are establishing buffer States on all our frontiers 
abroad, are we to permit the disestablishment of the buffer State 
which lies between England’s possessions in the East and the hordes 
of the myriad Sclavs? Surely England will not suffer her Eastern 
Empire to be overrun by savagedom, the civilisation of centuries to 
be wrecked, and the achievements of her Imperial genius to be 
brought to ruin ? 


RaritpDIN AHMAD. 





SOME LESSONS FROM KIEL 


Tae North Sea and Baltic Canal, after eight years of hard work and 
the expenditure of nearly eight millions sterling, has been completed 
and opened for traffic, and the Danish peninsula has become an island. 
The canal, which runs from near Brunsbiittel, in the mouth of the 
Elbe, to the Fjord of Kiel, on the Baltic, has a length of about sixty 
miles, a normal width at the surface of 197 feet, a normal width 
at the bottom of a little over 72 feet, and a depth over that central 
portion of 29 feet 6 inches; so that the largest vessels in existence, 
inclusive of all men-of-war, can traverse it without having to lighten 
themselves, and that vessels not of the largest size can safely pass 
one another without being obliged to lie up, or even to stop. For 
the convenience of the very few ships which cannot pass one another 
in that manner, there are, at intervals, broadenings, or ‘ bays,’ where 
the bank-to-bank width is, for a distance of 820 feet, increased to 
328 feet, and the bottom width to 197 feet. Nor are there any over- 
head obstructions. The canal is crossed by four lines of railway, two 
of which have comparatively little traffic. For the service of these 
two, swing bridges, pivoted close to the bank, are provided. At 
ordinary times the bridges are swung round so as to lie parallel with 
the waterway; and only when trains are due are they thrown across 
to the opposite side. The whole operation can be accomplished in 
two minutes. Each bridge is double, a separate swing span carrying 
each set of rails; and thus, should any unforeseen accident occur to 
temporarily prevent the working of one span, the entire traffic can 
be conducted by means of the other. Upon the remaining two railway 
lines the traffic is heavier, and, in consequence, fixed bridges have been 
built to carry it. But these bridges are so lofty that no masted ship 
now afloat need, before attempting to pass under them, send down 
more than her top-gallant masts, which are spars such as, of course, 
she would not need in a canal in any conceivable circumstances 
The height between water-surface and bridge is within a few inches 
of 138 feet, and the spans, which are the broadest in Germany, have 
a reach of 511 feet. A third swing bridge, at Rendsburg, is for the 
use of vehicles and foot-passengers. 

The new canal is not lockless, although it is nearly so. The 
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Baltic Sea is almost without tides; and, therefore, a lock at the 
Baltic end is rendered necessary only by the possibility that 
occasionally a strong north-easterly gale may pile up the water to 
an inconvenient extent in Kiel Bay. The effect of the eastern lock, 
when closed, will be to prevent a special tide of that kind from 
flooding the banks of the canal; but ordinarily that lock will be left 
open throughout the twenty-four hours. At the Elbe, or western 
end, the situation is different. There the rise and fall are consider- 
able, and consequently, at every ebb, in order to maintain the 
desired depth of water the gates must be closed for some hours, 
though ships will still be able to pass through, subject to the delays 
which are attendant upon the passage of all locked canals. The two 
terminal locks are very important engineering works. Each really 
consists of a pair of locks, placed side by side, and parallel one with 
the other; and the dimensions of each lock are: clear length 492 
feet ; width 82 feet ; depth 32 feet. There are, so far, no ships 82 
feet broad; but there are a few ships more than 492 feet long. 
Even these monsters, however, can traverse the canal whenever it is 
not necessary to use the locks, or, in other words, during by far the 
greater portion of every day. Indeed, compared with the Suez Canal, 
the new waterway may be regarded asa fine broad high road, whereas 
the older work is but a well-kept country lane. There are many ships 
that cannot use the one; there are none that cannot use the other. 
The advantages to the commerce of the Baltic must be consider- 
able. On the route from London to St. Petersburg the canal saves 
238 miles; on the route from Hamburg to St. Petersburg it saves 
424 miles; and, since it has been estimated that there are now 
annually about 1,500 ships having a registered tonnage of 1,100,000, 
which might greatly gain by using the canal, it is clear that the 
commercial prospects of the enterprise are promising. In fact, much 
more than half of the whole Baltic trade is expected by sanguine 
authorities to adopt the new route, especially if the present very 
moderate rate of tolls be not increased. It is probable that the 
canal will be frozen during at least a month every winter; but the 
ice obstructing the natural entrance to the Baltic often exists for a 
far longer period, owing to the comparative freshness of Baltic water. 
Recent observations show that already the canal water is salter than 
the water in Kiel Fjord ; so that apparently a greater difficulty may 
next winter be experienced in approaching the canal than in traversing 
it. But, apart from this, it must always be more easy to make 
effective use of ice-breakers in the canal than in the open sea, and, 
aware of this, the administration has secured a very powerful ice- 
breaking plant, with the assistance of which it does not despair of 
keeping the way altogether open during all but the severest seasons. 
The quantity of traffic that can be dealt with is almost unlimited. 
Work may go on night and day, seeing that the canal is lighted 
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electrically from end to end, that there are plenty of powerful tugs 
at the disposal of the administration, that at each end there are 
eapacious basins in which vessels may await, if necessary, their turns, 
and that a speed of 5°3 knots, or upwards of six statute miles an hour, 
will be. permitted even to merchantmen using the route. Warships 
will, of course, adopt such speed as service considerations may render 
desirable or possible ; and with a view to this sort of express traffic, 
the banks of the canal, along the greater part of the length, have 
been solidly faced, so as to resist, as much as may be, the disruptive 
effects of the wash of heavy ships passing rapidly. A local engineer 
tells me, however, that he doubts whether any big vessel, no matter 
how powerfully engined, could steam at more than ten knots in the 
canal, the water being so shallow, and the inevitable result of the 
attempted rapid motion of a 10,000 ton craft in such a narrow channel 
being to push a huge volume of water in advance of her, and so to 
ereate enormous resistance. 

But I need not, after all that has of late been written on the 
subject, dwell further either upon the construction of the canal, or 
upon its commercial future. Other matters claim attention. 

One aspect of the importance of the North Sea and Baltic Canal 
has certainly not yet received thé attention which it merits; and 
that aspect is the strategical one. The commercial advantages of 
the work are sufficiently patent to be easily distinguished by all ; but it 
would be a mistake to imagine that the practical German Government 
has been induced merely, or even mainly, by commercial considera- 
tions to spend its millions on the new waterway. If commercial 
considerations had been the only ones to be kept in view, nothing is 
more certain than that the whole affair would have been left to 
private initiative, and that the Imperial Government would have 
vouchsafed very little material support to the venture. But, in fact, 
commercial considerations are very subsidiary ones in comparison 
with the strategic gains which the rulers of the new German Empire 
have sought for and have at length attained. In order to fully 
understand what these are, one must briefly survey the strategical 
situation from the naval point of view of some European countries 
which, up to the present moment, have shared with Germany the 
peculiar disadvantages, from the influence of which she has now 
relieved herself. 

These countries are France and Russia. Each of them, like 
Germany, has hitherto possessed a divided naval force, capable of 
concentration only with the assent, or, failing that, in the event. of 
the inability to prevent it, of certain other Powers. The whole force 
of France, at sea, may be accepted as about-equal to three times the 
whole naval force of Germany, or as about equal to twice the whole 
naval force of Russia. This being so, the relative naval strength of 
the three great military powers of Europe, as estimated by the amount 
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of matériel belonging to each, may be roughly expressed by the fol- 
lowing figures: France, 60; Russia, 30; Germany, 20. The accu- 
racy is at least amply sufficient for purposes of illustration. France 
normally maintains about two-thirds of her naval force in, or depen- 
dent on, the Mediterranean, and one third in, or dependent on, the 
Atlantic ports on her seaboard; so that her Mediterranean strength 
is represented by 40, and her Atlantic strength by 20. She ought 
not to be able—I fear that I dare not say that it is impossible for 
her—to effect a junction of the two divisions so long as we hold an 
interior position in or near the Strait of Gibraltar, and desire to pre- 
vent the operation, or so long as she has to keep in check a large 
Italian fleet, based upon Spezia, Naples, and Taranto, Therefore, 
her relative force, available for operations in the North Sea or Baltic, 
need not be estimated as superior to the entire naval force of Germany. 
Russia is similarly situated astride the Continent. In the Baltic, she 
has about two-thirds of her strength; in the Black Sea, about one- 
third; and she cannot hope to assemble the two divisions anywhere 
without the acquiescence of Europe. Thus, France and Russia are 
each, so far as the North Sea and Baltic are concerned, about equal 
to Germany, but not more than equal. Each can bring against her 
a force expressed by 20; and she, in return, can oppose a force ex- 
pressed by 20. Until now, Germany, like France and Russia, has had 
the solid land between the two divisions of her fleet, and has only been 
in a position to combine the two portions subject to the good will, or to 
the impotency, of the Powers holding the roundabout sea routes, by 
which alone these two portions could reach each other. One division, 
valued at 10, had its headquarters at Wilhelmshaven, where it was 
subject to observation, if not to blockade, by a French force valued 
at 20; the other, also valued at 10, had its headquarters at Kiel, 
where it was subject to observation or blockade by a Russian force 
valued at 20. Even if Russia were not hostile, there would still be 
risk of a French force, valued at 20, taking up such a position off 
the caw as to be able to prevent the Kiel and Wilhelmshaven 
forces from joining, and to defeat each in detail, should it venture 
out. But the North Sea and Baltic Canal has altered all that. 
Whereas formerly Germany could not hope to meet either France 
or Russia upon equal terms, she may now feel pretty confident of 
being able to oppose equal forces to either. Moreover, she has 
secured for herself the interior position. The way, by sea, from the 
mouth of the Elbe, at Brunsbiittel, to Kiel Bay, in the Baltic, 
occupies about 62 hours, at a speed of 10 knots. By the canal, the 
passage, at a speed of only 5 knots, can be made in 12 hours; so 
that henceforth the two divisions of the German fleet can unite in 
less than one-fifth of the time needed for the union of hostile forces 
observing the Elbe on the one hand, and Kiel on the other; and, in 
addition, they can unite without any possible interference on the 
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part of the foe. It is not too much to say, then, that the existence 
of the canal doubles the strategical strength of the German navy, 
so far, at least, as it may be called for for employment either in the 

‘orth Sea or in the Baltic. The cost has been, roughly, 7,800,000/. 
To have actually doubled the German fleet would have cost, at the 
lowest computation, 14,000,000/. 

It is true that the canal, although it has been spoken of as 
uniting Kiel and Wilhelmshaven, does not literally unite them; for 
Wilhelmshaven is not in the mouth of the Elbe, but some miles to 
the south-west, in the estuary of the Jade. Nevertheless, no hostile 
fleet, in time of war, when beacons and light-ships would, of course, 
be removed, could hope to prevent the Germans in the Elbe from . 
reaching the Jade at their pleasure. The two estuaries blend together 
into a larger estuary, which is, over the greater part of its extent, a 
network of difficult channels among sandbanks, a few miles outside 
of which lies Heligoland. That island, since its cession, has been 
strongly fortified, and, so long as it remains German, and is not 
swept away by the storms of the North Sea, the interior water space 
must, at least while there is a German fleet in being, be regarded as, 
for all practical purposes, a German roadstead. The strategical 
importance of Heligoland to Germany was not realised, and was, 
indeed, laughed at in England, at the time of the cession ; but a full 
appreciation of the services to which, in case of need, the Baltic 
Canal is to be put, throws a new light upon the subject, and vindi- 
cates the carefulness and foresight of the German Government. 
An English Heligoland might have gone far towards entirely neutral- 
ising the value of the canal ; a German Heligoland gives it a singular 
completeness. 

It may be not unprofitable to devote a little further attention to 
the new strategical situation that has been created by the canal. It 
may be recollected that in 1870 the French, after having sent their 
Atlantic squadron to watch or blockade the Baltic ports of Germany, 
felt justified in withdrawing from the Mediterranean nearly all their 
Toulon force, and in sending it, under Vice-Admiral Fourichon, to 
the North Sea, to seal up the Elbe, the Weser, and the Ems. It is 
in the highest degree unlikely, unless they forget the past, and con- 
clude an alliance with Italy, that the French, in our time, will ever 
again feel at liberty to desert the Mediterranean, or even seriously to 
weaken their strength there. But if they do, and if, in the event of 
war, they concentrate the mass of their naval force against Germany, 
they will not be able to do what they did in 1870, Fourichon, and 
later, Gueydon, and Penhoat, could, until the extremity of winter, 
coal under the lee of Heligoland, although, of course, outside the 
limits of British territorial waters. Henceforth the island will lend 
no protection whatsoever to the successors of these officers, but will 
stand as a point which they must not approach within gunshot, at 
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risk of being crippled in hostile waters. To relieve themselves of 
the disadvantages of such a situation, they might endeavour to take 
Heligoland; but the campaign of Lissa has taught us, if indeed we 
needed teaching, the danger of attempting operations from seaward 
against forts, so long as the enemy’s fleet remains undisposed of ; and 
although ‘ ulterior aims’ of this character possess what may be called 
a traditional attractiveness for French naval commanders, it is hard 
to imagine that, after all that has been written on the subject by 
Captain Mahan, Vice-Admiral Colomb, and others, French flag officers 
will ever again allow themselves to be seduced into courses of action 
similar to those which, in the past, proved so terribly costly to 
Brueys, to Villeneuve, and to Persane. In other words, it is exces- 
sively improbable that any French admiral, in the next war with 
Germany, will dream of touching Heligoland while a ‘live’ German 
fleet remains in the neighbourhood of the North Sea and Baltic 
Canal. To indulge such a dream would be to court disaster. 

In the next war, always supposing that France has no serious 
preoccupations in the Mediterranean, and that she can fling prac- 
tically the whole of her naval strength against Germany, the French 
plan of action at sea must inevitably be somewhat as follows. Two 
French fleets, each equal in force to the entire German navy, must 
watch, the one the North Sea, and the other the Baltic ports of the 
Empire. Knowing well, as I do, Kiel, Wilhelmshaven, and the mouth 
of the Elbe, the difficulties of navigation there when buoys, beacons, 
and lights are removed, and the great strength of the local fortifica- 
tions, I cannot conceive that there are any chances whatsoever in 
favour of the success of a front attack, either upon the two German 
naval arsenals, or upon the approaches to the new strategical water- 
way. The French commander-in-chief, therefore, would be obliged, 
while maintaining his arduous double watch with fully two-thirds of 
the entire naval force of France, to collect a third fleet in order to 
carry out a flank attack upon the canal. If men and matériel 
sufficed, a landing might be effected, say, at Husum, on the North 
Sea coast, or in Apenrade Bay, in the Baltic ; and an Army Corps, or 
more, might be marched southward towards Rendsburg. That place 
is now strong, A formal siege of it would certainly be necessary. 
In the meantime, German war-vessels of all kinds would be operating 
on the line of the canal, and German troops would be hurrying up 
from the south ; so that the business might well be tedious, And 
pending the decision of the amphibious campaign in Schleswig- 
Holstein, the struggle would be progressing more rapidly elsewhere, 
and it might well happen that, as in 1870, France would soon have 
to exchange the offensive for the defensive, and to withdraw the 
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against Germany. Even when these advantages have been conceded to 
her, one sees that for her to destroy the German fleet or to throttle the 
eanal would be a gigantic task. But who is there who believes that 
in the next war France will have no serious preoccupations in the 
Mediterranean ? Leaving aside all question of formal alliances, who 
believes that when war again breaks out between France and 
Germany, France will suddenly forget her distrust of Italy and her 
jealousy of Great Britain ? 

And it is because France must for a long time to come be 
burdened with Mediterranean preoccupations, that the opening of ° 
the North Sea and Baltic Canal unrolls before the Republic a 
prospect which may well induce her to reflect whether the time . 
has not at length come for her to fling away her long-cherished 
schemes of revenge, and to endeavour to reconcile herself with 
accomplished facts. For I am convinced that the completion of the 
canal, combined with the recent development of the German navy, 
must place France at a terrible disadvantage in the next campaign, 
unless indeed (and that is scarcely conceivable) she fights with 
powerful allies at her side, and Germany fights with none. Far be it 
from me to undervalue the French navy ; but it cannot be disguised 
that ship for ship, officer for officer, and man for man, the German 
navy is fully as good as the French, in so far as forethought, training, 
material, and esprit de corps have any bearing upon the matter; nor 
that, in certain important respects, the German is superior. German 
organisation, in naval as in other matters, is absolutely ahead of any- 
thing else of the kind in the world. It has a second and even a 
third string for every bow; and although the French naval organisa- 
tion is much to be admired, and is probably more perfect than our 
own, it seems to fail somewhat as regards small points of detail, and 
to be to that extent inferior tothe German. These little shortcomings 
might not be very important factors in the decision of a prolonged 
campaign of the type to which the world was accustomed in the last 
century ; but they would have immense influence upon the result of 
a short, sharp war. Then, again, the natural German man seems to 
me to be, even for sea-fighting, superior to the natural Frenchman. 
He is more dogged ; he is less susceptible to panic; he is cooler; he 
is less liable to depression by misfortune. 

So that, granting, as I believe is the case, that in education, 
training, individual gallantry, and matériel, the French and German 
navies are, except as regards numbers, very nearly equal, and granting 
also that, so far as available numerical strength in the North Sea and 
Baltic is concerned, they are approximately equal, Germany appears 
to still possess some slight advantage. I expect, should there ever be 
war, to see her utilise to the utmost this advantage, little though it be. 
She will not, as in 1870, submit to be shut up in her ports and 
estuaries ; nor, indeed, is the presence of her sea-going fleet in home 
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waters in any way necessary for the proper defence of her coast-line, 
which, for some time at least, can be easily rendered most difficult of 
approach. She may during that period safely leave the coast-line to 
nature, to the forts, and to the smaller coast-defence vessels and the 
mine-fields ; and she may put to sea in the fall pride of her sea-going 
strength, to seek her enemy afloat. For reasons already given, Ger- 
many ought to be victorious against a numerically equal French fleet ; 
and, for other reasons that have been indicated, the forces available 
for a fleet action, early in the war, in the North Sea or Baltic are for the 


present likely to be fairly similar. A German victory at sea has now, 


therefore, come within the region of possibilities, and, it may be, of 
probabilities. If the victory were gained, and if the French fleet, or 
the remnant of it, were obliged to take refuge in Cherbourg or Brest, 
leaving the command of the North Sea and Atlantic, for a fortnight 
if not more, to the enemy, the campaign would be as good as ended. 
Germany has enormous means of transport—means immeasurably 
greater than those at the disposal of France, or, in fact, of any Power 
except Great Britain—and she would know howtouse them. Within 
sixty hours of the receipt at Berlin of the news of a decisive French 
defeat at sea, a fleet of steamers laden with troops would be leaving 
the Elbe and the Weser; and sixty hours later, France would find 
herself invaded from seaward. Attacked simultaneously from east 
and from west, her plight would be a sorry one; and, under the 
combined pressure, she would almost inevitably succumb. 

Such seems to be the indirect, yet ultimate, strategical signifi- 
cance of the completion of the North Sea and Baltic Canal. By way 
of countermove, France must largely strengthen her Atlantic squa- 
dron, either by building new ships or by weakening for the purpose 
her Mediterranean Fleet, if not by a combination of both methods ; 
and since, in any case, France, upon peril of sinking into comparative 
insignificance, must maintain considerable naval forces both in the 
Atlantic and in the Mediterranean, the new rivalry which is thrust 
upon her promises to be of a very burdensome nature. I say ‘ thrust 
upon her ;’ but, in reality, she has, for the past five-and-twenty years, 
been steadily engaged in thrusting it upon herself. She has been, 
and is, irreconcilable ; she has never ceased to cherish the idea of 
revenge. It is not for others to criticise her policy in that respect. 
Doubtless she knows her own business best. Yet it may be that few 
Frenchmen realise how much their aspirations are destined to cost 
them, even if those aspirations be ever attained ; and how deliberately 
and thoughtfully Germany has devoted herself to building up and 
perfecting the wall of iron, grown thicker and loftier every year since 
1870, that separates Elsass-Lothringen from the hopes of France. 
Von Moltke was of opinion that the completion of the North Sea and 
Baltic Canal would be equivalent not merely to the doubling of the 
German Navy, but also to the addition of a full Army Corps to the 
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German Army. France has discovered no similar devices for increas- 
ing her strength; yet still she cherishes the old dreams. It looks as 
if only the unconcerned are capable of appreciating the true sadness 
of a hopeless passion. 

In another matter, to which I cannot here forbear making allusion, 

France has allowed herself to be overtaken and out-distanced by her 
most formidable rival. I dare say that the development in question 
has no connection whatsoever with the opening of the North Sea and 
Baltic Canal, but it is at least suggestively coincident with it, and 
therefore deserves attention. The merchant navy of France is no 
increasing quantity. The merchant navy of Germany, on the con- 
trary, is increasing monthly, and ata rapid rate. Of course, these facts. 
have an important bearing upon the ability of the two Powers to 
transport troops by sea; but I have already touched upon that, and I 
need not repeat myself. What I desire now to point out is that 
Germany is prepared to utilise to the utmost extent her splendid 
mercantile marine, and that quite recently she has perfected arrange- 
ments for the arming in time of war of the most efficient portion of 
it. Several of the vessels which are thus ready for transformation 
into cruisers lie around meas I write: and no one who sees them can 
fail to realise the valuable services which they are capable of rendering 
in the future. The full list of ships to the arming and use of which 
the Government has acquired a right, comprises ten names, viz. those 
of the Fiirst Bismarck, Augusta Victoria, Normannia, and 
Columbia, of the Hamburg-American Line, and the Havel (in which 
I came the other day from Southampton to Bremen), Spree, Lahn, 
Saale, Aller, and Trave (in which I hope to regain Southampton). 
All these large vessels have a speed of upwards of 17 knots, and four 
of them have a speed of 19 knots or more. An armament is ready 
for each. It consists of eight 6-inch, four 4°7-inch, four 6-pounder 
(and in some cases 15-pounder), quickfiring guns, and 14 machine 
guns. This is the armament of a regular second-class cruiser ; and 
although, of course, no merchantman can, for fighting purposes, be 
as good as a regular war-vessel, recent events, both in Brazil and in 
the China Seas, show how much more valuable than was once supposed 
an armed merchantman may be. France certainly can produce 
nothing even approximately equal to this squadron. Our own fleet 
of armed merchant cruisers does not excel it in any considerable 
degree, save in so far as one or two ships are concerned ; and no other 
country, except ours, can show a flotilla of the sort that is worthy to 
be mentioned in comparison with it. 

Having thus looked at the new naval situation of Germany, which 
seems to me to be an exceedingly powerful one both for offence and 
for defence, I may perhaps say a few words concerning the magnifi- 

cent foreign squadrons which have been assembled at Kiel in honour 
of the completion of a work, the far-reaching importance of which is, 
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Iam sure, not yet fully perceived by some at least of those who 
during the past few days have been assisting at Germany’s triumph. 
France has sent the battleship Hoche, the armoured cruiser Dupuy 
de Léme, and the third-class protected cruiser Swreouf. The first 
named does not create a favourable impression. She resembles 
nothing so much as a half-submerged whale with a number of half-a- 
crown a week labourers’ cottages built on its back. Anything more 
unlike the traditional battleship, ancient or modern, can scarcely be 
imagined. She seems, moreover, to possess serious practical dis- 
advantages. Her freeboard is so low that she cannot fail to be a very 
wet ship in a sea way: her heavy guns are carried at so slight a 
height above the waterline that it must be difficult, if not impossible, 
to fight them when the vessel is rolling or pitching: the heaviness 
and height of her fighting tops must tend to render her too lively 
to form a good shooting platform except in a nearly complete calm; 
and the quantity of superstructure, all of which is liable to be 
destroyed in action, suggests that, after a very few minutes of hot 
work, many men would be injured, and several guns jammed and 
made unworkable by falliag or flying splinters. But the Dupuy de 
Léme, though fully as strange and abnormal in appearance as the 
Hoche, gives rise to different suggestions. She was singular among 
the vessels here—I say, ‘ she was,’ because, with her consorts, she left 
the harbour at a very early hour this morning, with the intention of 
hanging about in the neighbourhood to await the exit of the Russians 
—in being completely armoured from end to end from below the 
waterline as far as the upper deck. The armour, it is true, has a 
thickness of only four inches ; but that is probably sufficient to cause at 
least 90 per cent. of all the shells that are ever likely to hit her to burst 
outside the ship. This is an important consideration. We know 
how terrible were the effects of even a single shell bursting in-board 
in the Matsushima at the battle of Hai-yun-Tan, and how desirable 
it is that guns’ crews should be protected from the hail of quick-firing . 
projectiles that will,in the action of the future, be hurled against them. 
France, therefore, has done wisely in thus armouring one of her fastest 
vessels. But we have made no move in a similar direction, and even 
the war in the China Seas does not seem to have inclined us to stir. 
A distinguished British flag-officer who visited this ship was vastly 
impressed by her. ‘If we do not make haste,’ said he to me at 
the Marine Academy Ball, ‘to provide ourselves also with armoured 
cruisers, it may cost us more than any one can now foresee.’ As for 
the French personnel, it is what it has always been, well worthy of the 
country, yet, in common with the French nation at large, excitable, 
light-headed, and flighty. To my mind, France at sea would be a 
troublesome enemy, but a scarcely less troublesome ally. I may say 
here that all the foreign vessels, including the French, took pilots for 
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the Baltic as they came hither, and that our vessels alone trusted to 
their own navigators. 

Italy has sent two battleships of the Sardegna class, two of the 
Andrea Doria class, and several smaller craft. The vessels are good 
and excellently kept, and the men are perhaps the most neatly 
dressed in the whole of the combined fleet. I have noticed, too, in 
the Italian vessels many small material improvements such as have 
not hitherto been adopted by other nations. Yet, strange to say, 
no one, be he British, French, American, or German, seems to have 
the slightest confidence in the fighting value of the Italian Navy. 
One fault of the men certainly lies in their ignorance and superstition. 
Many cases might be quoted to show that when placed in a ‘tight | 
corner’ they are as likely to fall upon their knees and appeal to the 
saints as to haul upon a rope, or do what may be necessary; and, 
granting that prayer is an excellent thing, it must still be admitted 
that even the least exacting and most benevolent of the saints like 
human beings to lend them a helping hand. 

The United States’ squadron, consisting of the very powerful 
armoured cruiser New York, the protected cruisers Columbia and 
San Francisco, and the cruiser Marblehead, has won golden opinions 
on account both of its personnel and of its material. Concerning the 
American officer little need be said. Every one recognises his ability 
and fitness. But few among us know the men and their ways. I 
dare say that the semi-military German seamen have been horrified. 
I dare say even that some of our own British seamen have opened their 
eyes at the apparently casual nature of American methods. But it 
seems to me that no ship in the world is better kept than an 
American man-of-war, and that in no ship is the work done more 
easily, or with more ungrudging and honest application of muscle 
and goodwill. There is no doubt about the fighting value of such 
fellows: no doubt about their self-reliance. 

The Russian squadron includes the much talked-of cruiser Rurik, 
which to my eye is spoilt by the fact that she is masted in the old 
style, and that most of her guns are indifferently protected. The 
officers are excellent; the men are semi-intelligent machines. 
Probably they are much less susceptible than the French are to panic 
and to all outside influences, but their chief merit seems to reside 
in their discipline. I can find no trace of resourcefulness and no 
promise of initiative. 

Chief among the squadrons of the second class should be ranked 
the Austrian. In its way it is hard to beat. It includes three 
fine modern protected cruisers and a torpedo gun-vessel, all in admi- 
rable order, and all officered and manned in a manner which greatly 
impresses the careful observer. The Spanish squadron is good so 
far as ships are concerned, but, with few exceptions, very indifferently 
officered and manned; nor are the ships as well kept as one would 
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like to see them. Denmark sends a fairly smart little contingent, 
and the small contingents of Sweden and Norway are of much the 
same character, so far as the men are concerned; but I have been 
disappointed with the two Dutch vessels, and as for the representative 
craft of Portugal, Roumania, and Turkey, there is not, I fear, much 
to be said that is favourable. 

It is as yet too early to estimate what effect, if any, this great 
international congress of men-of-war will have upon the political 
situation in Europe. I think that among the French officers and 
men who were here the anti-German feeling has been considerably 
abated owing to the especial kindness and forethought employed, 
sometimes in face of great difficulties and very exasperating inci- 
dents, by the Emperor and Prince Henry, and to the amicable atti- 
tude of the people ; but, unhappily, three French warships do not 
constitute France, and the huge lump of French Chauvinism needs 
more leaven than can possibly be supplied to it by the few persons 
who, during the last week, have discovered that Germany is not quite 
what the Boulevard journalist declares it to be. And the French 
have rendered doubly difficult the pacific overtures of the Kaiser by 
their ostentatious and almost exclusive association with the Russians. 
The French and Russian squadrons met outside and came in to- 
gether; each day there have been tails of French boats hanging on 
to the Russian ships, and tails of Russian boats hanging on to French 
ones; and although the two squadrons have not gone out together, 
it is understood to be the intention of the French Admiral, who 
departed in the small hours of this morning, to wait near at hand for 
Admiral Skrydloff, and to take part with him in some mild demonstra- 
tion of the continued solidarity of the Franco-Russian Alliance. Kiel 
does not seem to have been the proper scene for this rather childish 
behaviour. If the French had politely refused to attend the festivi- 
ties, little harm would have been done ; but, since they accepted the 
invitation, they would have shown better taste had they, for the time 
at least, put aside their animosities and comported themselves 
more like the Danes and the Austrians. I admit that the situation 
cleared from day to day, and that it was better last night than it had 
been during the previous week ; but at the same time I feel that the 
attitude of the French cast a cloud over the entire celebration, and 
that during the whole period every one present was haunted by a 
vague fear that the cloud might burst angrily and break up the 
party. 

W. Lairp CLowEs. 
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